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CONNECTICUT. 



Bolte, Mrs. Jessie W., 
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Brown, Mrs. Mury Spalding, 

4637 Greenwood Av., Cliicago. 
Rtiudtill. Mrs. M. M. T., Decatur. 
Sea, Mrs. Eleanor Seymour, 

4 Warren Av., Chicago. 



Cooky, Mrs. D. N., 
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Boy n ton, Mrs. Frances, 
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Caulfield, Miss Anna, 
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Crosby, Mrs. Mary B., 
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Daniels. Mrs. Eliza J., 

342 Pulton St., Grand Rapids. 



Davidson, Mrs. 8. J., 

17 Morrison St., Grand Rapids. 
Estabrook, Mrs. Harriet S., 

. Saginaw, E. B. 
Fairfield, Mrs. Julis L., 

Eaton Rapids. 
Fisher, Mrs. Pronia C, 

331 Cherry Bt,, Grand Rapids. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Addie P., 

U Washington St., Grand Rapids. 
FietcLer. Mrs. Julia L , 

43 Barclay St., Grand Bapids. 
Pox, Mrs. Louisa N,, 

339 Lyon St., Grand Rapids. 
Hollister, Mrs. Martha C, 

471 Fulton St., Grand Rapids. 
Hughes, Mrs. Walters., 

18 8. Union St., Grand Rapids. 
Immen, Mrs. Loraine, 

Lafayette St.. Grand Rapids. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Helen P., 

517 Fourth Av., Detroit. 
Ketchum. Mrs. Emily B., 

414 W. Bridge St., Grand Rapida. 
Knapplex, Mrs. Stella Drake, 

Kalamazoo. 
Longyear. Mrs. J. M., .Marquette. 
-McAdoo, Mrs. Clara M,. 

835 CasaAv., Detroit. 
McKee, Mrs. Estella, Charlotte. 

Miller, Mrs. Anna, 

W. Bridge St., Grand Rapids. 
Noble. Mrs. Emma Prime, 

580 S. Ionia St.. Grand Rapids. 
Perry, Mrs. Ella Wadsworth, 

T ravers City. 
Powell, Mrs, Helen G., 

76 JefEcrson Av., Grand Rapids. 
Putman, Mrs. Harriet, R., 

South College Av., Grand Rapids. 
Putnam, Mrs. C. W., 

ao Sheldon St., Grand Rapids. 
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Vutnam, Miss I. W., 

20 Sheldon St., Grand Rapid! 
Rennick, Mrs. Mary R., 

310 E. Pulton St., Qrand Rapidf 
Rennick, Mrs. Maiy W., 

SIO E. Pulton St., Grand Rapids. 
Robinson, Mrs. Mary E., 

29 Madison Av., Grand Rapids. 
Rood, Mrs. Cornelia, 

210 Pulton St., Grand Rapids. 
Smith, Mrs. Nannie A.., 

310 S. College Av., Grand Rapids. 
Thompson, A. L. Rosenthal, M. D.. 

Traverse City. 
Thompson, Mrs. Elizabeth Ballard, 
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Grand Rapids. 
Tupper, Rev. Mila F., 

24 Rcnsem St., Grand Rapids. 
tJhl, Mrs. Alice Follett, 

211 Fountain St., Grand Rapids 
Upton, Mrs. Marian Wood, M. D., 

218 Upton Av., Battle Creek. 
Wanty, Emma N., M. D., 

198 N. College Av„ Grand Rapidf 
Wenham. Mrs. S, Marian, 

168 Fountain St., Grand Rapidt. 
Wyman, Mrs. Minnie M., Charlotte. 
YereT. Mrs. Clara B., 

337 8. Union St., Grand Rapids. 



Auerbach, Mrs. Matilda Maurice, 

388 Summit Av., St. Paul. 

Cornell, Mrs. Lily King, 

Minneapolis. 

Clark, Mrs. Martha C, 

653 Asliland Av., St. Paul, 



Havel, Mrs. Rose Hazard, 

831 Burr St., St. Paul. 
Hamlen, Mra S. P., 

Valentine Block, St. Paul. 
HUI, Mrs. Georgiana, 

Hazel Park St-, St. Paul. 
Post, Mrs. Laura, St. Paul. 

Simonds, Mrs. Helen W., 

823 W. 2d St., Duluth. 

Van Wedelsterdt, Mrs. Lucy Camp, 

517 Holly Av., St. Paul. 

HEW YORK. 

Benson, Mrs. Iiouise A., Syracuse. 
, Gary, Miss M. A, 

Huntsville, Alb^y Co. 
Comstock, Miss Caroline A,, ■ 
Granger Place School, Canandaigua, 
Egglcston, Miss Anna E., 

45 Wadaworth Av., Buffalo. 



Miner, Mrs. S. Gadore, 



WASniNGTON, D. c. 



WI8C0KBIN. 

Lynde, Mrs. W. P., 

Aster St., Milwaukee. 
Peck, Mrs. Ellen, 
5 Waverly Place, M St., Milwaukee. 
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Notices tD M.e 



Members will greatly aid by promptly remitting the anniiftl 
asaeasment of $8.00. In obtaining money order, please observe the 
regulations issued by the Post Office department : 

"The applicant must, In allcasCH, write her own given name and surname 
in full. When the given name of the payee is known, it should also be stated 
in full ; olherwise Initials may be used. The given names of married women 
must be stated, and not those of their huabands. For example : — Mrs. Mary 
Brown must not be described as Mrs. WiiUam Browo. Names of purties, 
places and streets, as well as numbers and amounts, should be written infvll, 
and Id the plainest manner possible. A money order must not be made pay- 
able to more than one person or firm." 

Members should remit their annual fee before October 1 of 
each year, that daily papers and reports of the following Congress 
may be sent to them. The fiscal year closes October 1, at which 
date tickets for the new year are ready. 

All members who have not received tickets for the year ending 
October 1, 1892, will favor the AsBpciation by forwarding *2.00 as 
soon as conrenient to 

HENRIETTA L. T. WOLCOTT, 

Dedham, Mass. 
Treasurer A. A. W. 



Members will please give prompt notice of any error or change 
in address. 

ELIZABETH LOKD TIFFT, 

Secretary A. A. W. 
800 Linwood Av., Buffalo, X. Y. 
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pECi^TARj's Report. 



For two years, the Ladies' Literary <Jiub of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has invited the Congress to be its guest. 

" Come and teach ns to broaden our worii," wrote Mrs. Wat- 
son, the Corresponding Secretary, in her letter of this year, cor- 
dially renewing the invitation. " We need the inspiration that 
the meeting of your body would give," 

Being wanted, we wanted to go ; the invitation was accepted, 
and on the 14th, 15th and 16th of October, the XlXth Congress 
of the A. A. W. was held at Grand Eapids, Michigan, in the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church, a building well adapted to its 
needs. 

No hostesses ever received their visitors more gracefully or 
entertained them with more untiring hospitality, than did those of 
the L, L. C. From the opened doors of their homes and their 
beautiful club house to minor details of every day ai-rangements, 
their courtesy .was unflagging. How is it possible for a dry, official 
report to tell what it would like of the exquisite, illustrated 
Souvenir, supplied with unlimited generosity ; of the music — the 
delightful solos, duets and choruses which relieved the monotony of 
our long meetings ; of the masses of fall flowers and maple branches 
with which the Decoration Committee made the pJutform bright ; 
of the carriages furnished for drives; of the invitations sent; of 
the lunches given, or of the Club itself, so phenomenally prosper- 
ous ? Twice the A. A. W. members and other guests were especial- 
ly entertained in the Club House, both times between the afternoon 
and eveuing sessions. One occasion was a charming reception, 
extended by the L. L. C; the other, a musicale of the St. Cecilia 
Society which offered a Schubert program of great excellence. 
CONFERENCE OF OFFICERS. 

On the evening of October 13th, at eight o'clock, in the Library 
of the L. L. Club House, was held the Third Conference of officers, 
of the XlXtli Congress. There were present Mrs. Julia Ward 
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Howe, President, Mesdumeg Wolcott, Mi toll ell, Stebbins aiid 
Brown, Miss Emily Howland, Dr. Mark and the Secretary. 

Before the meeting was opened for business, Mrs. Wolcott 
formally presented to Mrs. Howe, a gavel which she assured her to 
have been made from gennine Mount Vernon cherry. Mrs. Howe 
accepted the gift with thanks. The Supplementary Congress was 
discussed, programs arranged and letters read from absent mem- 
bers. Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown reported having sent "Calls" 
to all presidents of clubs in the General Federation and having re- 
ceived answers promising interest and cooperation another year. 

EXECUTIVE SESSIOKS. 

The morning sessions of the Congress were held in the Sunday 
School rooms of the Fountain Street Baptist Church, At 10 A.M., 
October 14, when Mrs. Howe's new gavel fell, there were forty-eight 
members to respond to the roll call. Colo., 111., la., Md., Mass., 
Minn., Neb., N, J,, and N. Y. were represented. Reports were 
heard from the following Vice Presidents, and accepted : Miss 
Emily Howland for New York ; Dr. Abby M. Fulton for Maine 
(read by Mrs. E. L. Tifft) ; Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown for New 
Jersey; Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell for Colorado. The report of the 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, gave the number of paying mem- 
bers of the year past, as 219; receipts, ii683.80 ; disbursements, 
I3t;9.99; cash on hand *313. 81. 

At the Second Executive Session, on the morning of October 
loth, fifty-iive members were present. Mrs. Ellen M. Mitclieli 
presented the matter of the A. A. W. contributing to the Maria 
Mitchell Memorial Fund. It was voted to authorize the Treas- 
urer to issue circulars to all who had been memborsof the A. A. W., 
asking for contributions. Mrs. Clara B. Colby, V. P. for Ne- 
braska, Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, V. P. for Hlinois, and Dr. Mary 

B. Moody, V. P. for Connecticut, made State reports. Mrs. Hen- 
rietta L. T. Wolcott, Chairman of the Committee on Science, 
offered a comprehensive report which was accepted with thanks. 

The Third Executive Session convened at 10 A.M., October 
16. The Vice Presidents' reports were continued from the day pre- 
vious. Canada was reported by Mrs. Almira B. Hamilton; Mich- 
igan, by Mrs. Eliza R. Suhderland ; Kansas, bv Mrs. Sophia F. 
Grubb (read by Mrs. Clara P. Bourland) ; California, by Mrs. Ellen 

C. Sargent (read by Mrs. Sunderland) ; Kentucky, by Mrs. Anna 
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C. Sowser (read by Mrs, Wolcott) ; Indiana by Mrs. I 
ford (read by Dr. Mark) ; Vermont, by Mrs. Louise 
(read by Mrs. Boitrland) and Iowa by Mrs. Eilen M. 
by Mrs. Nellie Reid Cady). An unofficial report was m 
Ljnde oi Milwaukee, for Wisconsin. Mrs, Lynde brt 
ings from the Milwaukee Woman's Club. The reports 
Committees opened with that on Reforms and Statistic 
chairman, Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell and read by 
Stone Blackwell. The Art Report, prepared by M. 
Wing, chairman, was read by Mrs. Sunderland. Mi 
the Industrial Education Committee, presented the t 
chairman, Mrs. Caroline A. Kennard. The list wasch 
Alice Stone Blackwell, chairman of the Committee on 
Letters were read from Mrs. Lita Barney Sayles, Miss M 
man and Mrs. Sophia 0. Hoffman. The election of ol 
the session. 

PUBLIC SESSIONS.* 
The first public session of the XlXth Congi-ess w 
orderby Mrs. Howe, at 2:30 P. M., in the auditorium of 
The exercises opened with a cordial address of welc 
president of the L. L. C, Mrs. S. Marion Weuham. 
ham called attention to the fact that this was the Nine 
gress of the A. A. W. and also the nineteenth yea 
organization of their club. She gave the thoughts i 
her by A. A. W.'s motto, "'Truth, Justice and Ho 
Howe responded pleasantly, and followed with her oi 
Address. Woman's work in creating society, the t 
associated action among women, the gain in a new t 
womanly effort, the need of generosity in culture, th 
woman's attitude toward reform work and other practic 
were thoughts brought out by Mrs. Howe. The first ] 
Congress was by Miss Octavia W. Bates of Detroit, on W< 
leges. In the course of her essay. Miss Bates considere 
education of women in relation to its history, its pres 
the annex system which she depreciated and co-edut 

•Usually three numbers of mnaio were fnmished tor each public at 
Ceollla Club of Grand Itapids. The Bei:retary reports here ouly the Uten 
would refer memhere who may wish to know the DBmee of soDgs, eti 
Hapids papers or to the Congress numbers of the Woman's Journal. 
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slie proved to be the nataral and senaible method, the effort to 
make a way for women in faculties and on trustee boards and 
finally what the higher education of women means to the world. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, being invited to speak upon the subject, 
recalled tlie ignominious separation of the women from the men 
in certain ancient cathedrals of the Old World. Every step in 
advance for women has been gained slowly. The history of our 
grandmothers striving to know is most pitiful. ^Mrs. Stone related 
her own experiences in getting an education, studying with boys 
preparing for college, sitting np all night over her books, and meet- 
ing ridicule. She gave an account of the admission of women to 
MicJiigan University. The best education in the world is to teach, 
she said. Women should be professors. Eev. Anna H. Shaw was 
discovered in the audience and asked to continue the discussion. 
The young women, she said, should realize the struggle it has cost 
to open up the colleges to them. She believed iii eo-education and 
"co-everythiug." If it is right for men and women to be together 
in families why not in universities, as tutors and trainers, as mem- 
bers of faculties, especially in State universities for which women 
pay taxes as well as men ? Thingsare getting better all the time. 
Women themselves should be the judges of what is best for them. 
Miss Shaw ended by presenting the greetings of the Jfational 
American Woman Suffrage Association from which she came as a 
fraternal delegate. Mrs. Wolcott had realized through her own 
granddaughter at Smith how life opened out to girls while in col- 
lege. She spoke of the Chair of Ethnology in Harvard University 
having bepn given to Alice Fletcher and said that it was going in 
at the back door but in, all the same. Mrs. Howe pronounced 
woes upon rich women who give money to men's colleges. Miss ^ 
Alice Stone Blackwoll recounted her mother's trials in getting an 
education more than forty years ago and contrasted them with the 
easy times of college women of these days. Reference was made 
by a lady in the audience, whose name the secretary did not get, 
to the admission of women to the Medical College of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

The Second Public Session convened in the church at 7:30 
P.M. of the same day, with Mrs. Howe presiding. Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown, of East Orange, N. J., President of The General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, was introduced and read a paper 
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upon The Conditions of Success for Women. What women shonld 
be and do to succeed in life, whether in large circles or small ; 
what they should avoid, and how, were ail helpfully shown. Mrs. 
Brown belieyed not at all in a dead level for women ; no more did 
she sympathize with the spirit of push where only self is the object. 
To succeed, women should start with a good education, have 
high aims, be broad minded, generous, and persistent. Atten- 
tion was directed to the inspiration women receive through the A. 
A, W. and the Literary Club movement. Mrs. Strickland, of 
Detroit, continuing the subject of the paper, emphasized the 
necessity for cooperation ; without it, women would never reach 
broad eucoess. She added other needs : women must dreas prop- 
erly, have ample breathing possibibility, be able to catch a street 
car quickly. They must loam that it is real work which leads to the 
— indefatigable persistence. Women's work should 
Mrs. Colby said, in brief : A feeling that she must 
work should permeate the mind of every woman. Every cultured 
woman should make some return to society for what she receives, 
she should do something to make the world better. As long as 
women are always the employed and never the employers, condi- 
tions will not be improved for women wage-earners. It is the 
duty of every woman of capital to engage in some enterprise 
where women can be employed under the right conditions. Kev. 
Mila F, Tiipper believed that one of the conditions of success was 
forgetting that success was wanted. No honest effort could be 
unsuccessful. She enjoined upon women not to he self-conscious, 
to forget, in the work of a " career," that they had one, to remem- 
ber that what is the natural is the womanly thing to do. Be mag- 
nanimous, she said, be patient, the world moves slowly. The 
second paper of the evening was upon The Wise Economy of Time 
and Strength as a Part of Education, by Miss Mary A, Ripley of 
Kearney, Neb. Miss Ripley did not confine herself to the educa- 
tion of the schools but gave a broad and general discussion of how 
so to form the character that every act may best subserve the end 
in view, that no effort should be wasted. She dwelt upon the 
vices which are destructive of the best action in any line and 
showed how and why they were so. A sound mind in a sound 
body is needful to secure the wise economy of time and strength. 
There are also needful, energy, high endeavor, earnestness. She 
quoted passages from George Eliot's Stradivariua to illustrate her 



tkonght of the spirit necessary to prompt the highest effort. Miss 
Anna K. Eggleston, of Buffalo, followed Miss Ripley, with a short 
paper discussing the subject. Modern inventions had been made 
to economize time and strength in the physical world ; but little 
attention had been paid to accomplishing similar results in the line 
of education. She impressed the .value of doing one's own think- 
ing as a way to gain strength of brain, to think first and to read 
afterward. No time should be wasted in useless repining over 
incapacity but one should recognize his pereonality and seek to 
bring the best out of it. Mrs. Mitchell feared that we were in 
danger to-day of losing the true meaning of education. It comes 
from within, not without ; there must be a reaction of self. Every 
mind possesses a light of its own. In the reading of too many 
books, there is danger, as in the reading of one book. We need to 
think for ourselves. 

The Third Public Session assembled at 2;30 P. M., October 
15th, with Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, V, P. for N". J., in the 
chair. Miss Catharine Weed Barnes, of Albany, N. Y., presented 
a paper upon Photography for Women. Miss Barnes saw a busi- 
ness opening for women in photography for which she believed 
them to be peculiarly adapted. Managing a studio is not unlike 
directing the affairs of a house, but less wearisome. It is less 
monotonous and easier than school teaching and pleasanter than 
dressmaking or millinery work. The artistic element is needed to 
be a good photographer, also previous training in chemical labora- 
tory practice. To fill the place well a woman should begin at the 
foundation and work up. No tiiscussion followed Miss Barnes's 
paper. The next essay, upon Women in Africa, by Mrs. Ellen Bat- 
telle Dietrick, of Boston, was the only one of the entire program 
of the Congress, not presented by its author. In Mrs. Dietriek's 
absence, Mrs. Mitchell road the paper. By describing the customs 
of the ancient Egyptians and of certain African tribes of the pres- 
ent day, Mrs. Dietrick effectually refuted the popular theory that 
nature made women to fill a special place and to do special things. 
There exists in Africa the reversal of our usual conditions respect- 
ing the relative position of men and women, with some results which 
it would be well to find in our higher civilization. Without calling 
for discussion of the paper, Mrs. Brown announced the opening of 
the Symposium on " La Grippe," and introduced Dr. Virginia T, 
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Smith of Detroit. Dr. Smith reviewed the history of tl 
showing how wide-spread and how fatal it had been tron 
record made of its appearance in the tenth centnry to i 
ravages. The next speaker was Dr. Mary B. Moody of N 
Ct., who gave some practical suggeationa of treatment. 
was afEected and the best thing to do was to go to bed a 
there. A recumbent position was necessary and disrega 
necessity had sometimes resulted in death. A better u: 
ing of the course of the disease would make possible mo 
ful treatment. Dr. Wanty of Grand Rapids said tha 
patient, ill with "La Grippe," had been her little son 
now a perfect specimen of health. Dr. Mark described 
of the disease and told of the unexpected turns it w 
She gave instances of severe cases in her own practice ai 
for the saccess which she claimed for the Homteopathi 
treatment. She closed, with quoting a poetic tribute i 
Howe to the Homceopathic School. Mrs, Helen P. J 
Detroit, here presented the matter of the Spinner M< 
statue of General Spinner, to be erected in Washing 
hoped the women of America would remember theiT det 
and asked contributions to be handed or sent to her. 

The Fourth Public Session was called to order a 
October 15th, by Mrs, Howe, who invited Mrs. Wenhamj 
of the L. L, C, to take the chair. The subject of Aliem 
lea was then presented by Mrs, Howe. The paper direi 
tion to the dangers threatening our civilization from th 
masses pouring into the country from Europe and the 
urged thoughtful Americans to bestir themselves to ■ 
efEectively meeting these dangers. In the Chautauqua 
she saw some hope ; modified to the capabilities of i 
classes it might be made to serve as an uplifting influei 
Howe believed that Americans should set the example ol 
their government and appreciation and understanding o: 
Children should be taught to yield to discipline. Eef 
ma^le to the work of the W. C, T. IT. at Castle Garc 
scribed by the Vice-President for New York State, The 
was participated in by Miss Emily Rowland, Mrs. Eliza! 
land and Miss Mary A. Eipley. Miss Howlaiid gave a mo 
account of what is doneby the W. C. T. U. in the way oJ 
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ing leaflets in the diSerent languages, to the immigrante at Castle 
Garden, Instruction is in this way given upon the laws, public 
school system, etc., of the country of whicli they are to become 
citizens. She believed that foreigners had as much right to come 
here now as did our ancestors. Mrs. Sunderland thought that 
America should protect herself against the vote of the foreigner 
until he had had time to enter into the spirit of our institutions. 
We put ourselves at his mercy when we give him the ballot. Free- 
dom and the dignity of humanity are almost unknown in the lands 
from which he comes. The voice and influence of American 
women are needed to help solve this problem. Miss Ripley said 
that the gates of Oastle .Garden always swing inward, never out- 
ward. The immigrant comes and stays, he never goes. The 
nation can not, for the sake of its great part in the work of the 
world, afford to make itself into a mere asylum. The- pure Ameri- 
can has not yet appeared. In his blood will befonnd the practical 
sense of England, the stem principle of Scotland, the bright wit 
of Ireland, the suavity of France and the philosophy of Germany. 
Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, of Beatrice, Neb., was next called upou 
to read her paper entitled The Present Status of Wyoming as 
Affected by Woman Suffrage. A host of well authenticated facts 
were brought forward by Mrs. Colby, to show that Wyoming had 
been benefited by giving women the suffrage : better schools, better 
order, better protection to women, juster legal verdicts, less crime, 
fewer divorces. After the close of the paper, Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone came to the platform and requested Mrs Howe to recite her 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. She said that the Battle Hymn 
was a glorious lyric, far greater than any national hymn ; only a 
woman could have written it. Mrs. Howe complied with the 
request and the audience then sang the hymn. 

On the afternoon of October ICth at the Fifth Public Session, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, Vice-President of Colorado, filled Mrs. 
Howe's place. The first speaker was Mrs. Henrietta L. 'J'. Wolcott, 
of Dedham, Mass., with a paper upon The Importance of Keeping 
Close to Nature in Education. 

Mrs, Wolcott narrated the work of the committee appointed by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of plants, by children of the poor. She illustrated the enjoy- 
ment of little children in natural objects by telling of her five year 
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old grandson's delighted interest in the development of some snailB' 
eggs which, in the final stage, she showed to him under the micro- 
scope. Children should be taught natural science while they are 
young and impressionable, before their minds are filled with the 
dry details at present considered the proper foundations of an 
education. 

The Symposium on The Real and the Ideal in Art was opened ' 
by Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone of Kalamazoo, Mich. To Mrs. Stone's 
mind the soul that shines through the art production is the real 
thing, the picture, the statue, the sonata, only its vehicle of mani- 
festation. True art is God speaking through man. The charm 
of Millet's pictures is that one sees in them the spirit of the 
peasants with all the reality of life. Art is the disclosure of the 
soul ; one can learn from it infinite lessons of the past. Ideals arc 
only unconsciously remembered reals. Michael Angelo must, at 
some time, have known the originals of his Sibyls and Raphael of 
his Sistino Madonna. Mrs. Stone was followed by Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell. Our ideals must be made real and our realities ideal, 
Mrs. Mitchell said. Realism that echoes none of the inspiration 
of the heart is dead. We should find a fresh meaning in common 
experiences. Art is not simply to interpret facts but to illuminate 
them with ideas. Mrs. Sunderland said that we had had realism 
spread out before us in literature and modern art, ad nauseam. 
Ideal art, real art, is always uplifting. The Angelus contains the 
highest thought of the ages ; in that lies its power. Mrs. Sunder- 
land went back to Mrs. Wolcott's paper and suggested books for 
reading to children : Mary Treat's Home Studies in Nature, 
Arabella B. Buckley's Fairyland of Science and Romayne's Animal 
Intelligence, Mrs. Wolcott said a word about microscopic study ; 
nothing delighted and interested children so much. She advised , 
mothers to have microscopes and to nse them for ^he instruction of 
their children. 

The opening of the evening meeting, the sixth and last of the 
Congress found Mrs. Howe in the chair. Mrs. Helen G. Powell, of 
the L. L. C, recited a poem, called the Two Talents,* written by 
Mrs. Rowland of Grand Rapids for the Souvenir. 

After the recitation, Mrs. Howe introduced Mrs. Maud Howe 
£lliott, of Boston, Mass., who read a paper upon Some American 
• See Book o( Papers. 
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Artists. Mra. Elliott began by telling of tbe effect of the Genteo- 
Dial Exposition npon the Art of America. The chromo had had 
to go. At present our wood engraving is especially good ; Ameri- 
can etchings are coming to the front ; stained glass will be revived 
here. Among the different artists especially noticed in the paper 
were Whistler, La Farge, F. S. Church, J. G. Brown, and John 
Sargent ; fdso the sculptor's, John Donahue and Augustus St. 
Gaudens. Mrs. Howe neit introduced Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith 
of Cambridge City, Indiana, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Lady Managers of the Columbian Exposition. 
Mrs. Meredith had come to the Congress to represent Mrs, Potter 
Palmer. In her paper on the Exposition, she compared it with the 
World's Fairs of the past and gave interesting historical items. 
The various organizations for promoting the interests of the Ex- 
position and arranging for its accommodation in Chicago were 
described. The speaker believed that the influence of the Exposi- 
tion upon the American people and especially upon the women 
would be to arouse to fresh activity for work by showing what had 
already been done. A few details of the Woman's Building were 
given and an appeal was made to the members of A. A. W., to 
encourage women to attempt the different parts of the interior 
decoration. They were also asked to cooperate by making any 
suggestions that they might consider helpful. Reference having 
been made to tbe Woman's Department, jjer se, in the paper, rejoic- 
ing that it was to be a thing of the past, Mrs. Howe spoke in its 
defence. She had advocated a separate exhibit of women's work 
at New Orleans. This way may be better, she said, but that is the 
past and I defend the past. Mrs. Lynde, of Milwaukee, took up the 
word. The subject of a woman's department had received a great 
• deal of discussion ; but it is hard to separate men's and women's 
work. Women do much work for which men get the credit. In 
the present arrangement, women stand exactly as men. She had 
never seen so grand a body of women together as the Board of 
Lady Managers that assembled in Chicago. Mrs. Woieott regretted 
that she was not on the reception committee of the Columbian 
Exposition in order to be able to keep out certain articles of 
woman's work, usually exhibited at fairs, such as bags, crazy quilts, 
etc. Mrs. Meredith answered that there was some use in a crazy 
quilt bnt that she had no patience with the painted placque. The 
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time had now come to close the meeting and Dr. Ella V. Kark read 
the resolutions of thanks which had been prepared by herself and 
Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft, expressing the gratitude of the A. A. W, 
members for the many kindnesses received in Grand Rai)ids. Miss 
Bipley was moved to speak by the last clause of the reeolntions. 
She was sorry that more of the gentlemen had not attended the 
meetings to learn what was being done. Women were getting ahead 
and men must bestir themselves or they would Qnd themselves out 
of the race. Women were living for higher, purposes than men. 
Mrs. Colby said this, was not a woman question but a human ques- 
tion. Women and men advance or fall behind together. From 
these very me,etingB, the men who stay away get inspiration through 
the companions in their homes. The resolutions ware then adopted 
by vote. Mrs. Howe said, in closing, "There have been two 
columns of ' Wants' : 'Wanted — A Congress.' 'Wanted — A place 
in which to hold a Congress.' Both have been filled by these 
delightful meetings," She then announced the close of the XlXtb 
Congress. ISABEL HOWLAND, 

Se>yretary. 
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^UPPLEMENTAE^ CoNGR^ESS. 



The invitation of the New Century Club of St. Paul, to hold 
in that city, a Supplementary Congress, being renewed at Grand 
Kapids, the A. A, W. decided to accept it. Unfortunately, the 
train connections were not close enough to allow the party of 
officers and membera to reach St. Paul until the morning of Tues- 
day, Oct. 21, thus preventing the ladies of the Club from holding 
the reception arranged for Monday evening. 

Upon their early arrival at the station. Col. Newport inet the 
ladies with » cordial welcome in behalf of the Club and dispatched 
them most systematically to the hospitable homes opened for their 
entertainment. At ten o'clock they found a fair audience await- 
ing them in Westmoreland Hall. The meeting was opened by a 
few remarks explanatory of the A. A. W. and its work, by the 
President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who then presented Mrs. Ellen 
M. Mitchell, of Denver, Col., to read a paper upon the Influence 
of Idealism on Literature. Mrs. Mary Newberry Adams, of 
Dubuque, la., spoke afterwards, in diBcassion of the subject, Mrs. 
Howe then read her paper on that most interesting topic to us all. 
Aliens in America, and Mrs, Colby, of Nebraaka, read an analyti- 
cal and critical essay on Ibsen's Doll's House. This brought them 
to the hour of closing and the Congress adjourned until two o'clock, 
the officers and members being taken, as guests of honor, to differ- 
ent luncheon parties. 

At two P. M., a large andienee filled the hall. Mrs. Woleott 
first spoke of the A. A, W. organization asking those who wished 
to join to come to the platform at the end of the session. ■ She then 
proceeded to read a paper on the Importance of Keeping Close to 
Nature in Education. Miss Octavia W. Bates, o£ Michigan, fol- 
lowed with Women in Colleges. A special invitation had been sent 
to the High Kchool girls to be present during the reading of this 
■paper and quite a number responded. Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, of 
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Soatoii, then read portions of Miss Emily Hovland's report, as Vice- 
President for New York and added her own interesting account of 
several visits to the College Settlement in New York City. Dr. 
Ella V. Mark, of Maryland, read a paper on "La Grippe, "and Miss 
Mary A. Eipley, of Nebraska, closed with The Wise Economy of 
Time and Strength as a Part of Education, This paper brought 
ont a clerer talk of five minutes from Miss Evans, of Carleton Col- 
lege, situated in Northfleld, Minn. After a few remarks by Mrs. 
Colby, Mrs. Howe, in response to urgent requests, repeated her 
"Battle Hymn of thp Eepublic," then thanked the audience for 
tlieir close attention and the citizens for their hospitality, and de- 
clared the Supplementary Congress adjourned. 

On Wednesday morning, the ladies visited the residence of 
Mr. Hill to see some remarkable paintings after which they were 
taken for a drive about St. Paul, until time for the twelve o'clock 
train to Minneapolis where they had been most cordially invited 
by resident members of the A, A, W. This day was to be "all 
play and no work," they were pleasantly told, and they enjoyed 
extremely the "day for play." 

They were met at the station by friends with carriages and 
after a delightful drive about the city, were convoyed to Fair Oaks, 
the magnificent home of Senator Washburn, where was held an in- 
formal reception. Then re-entering the carriages, they were driven 
to the residence of Miss Florence C, Barton, a life member of the 
A, A, W, who had kindly invited the whole party to luncheon. 
On leaving Miss Barton's, some of the party returned to St. Paul 
and others went over one of the famous mills of Minneapolis, 
returning later to St. Paul. The Century Club had invited the 
A. A. W. visitors to be present at their opening session of the 
winter, that afternoon, but Mrs, Howe and Mrs. Elliott were alone 
able to accept the invitation. 

Thursday morning, carriages were again provided by the 
hospitable hostesses and the ladies were taken that beautiful 
drive to Fort Snelling, where an informal reception was given in 
their honor, at the residence of Gol. Mason. 

To go back to St. Paul, to pack and separate then became their 
duty; for they must leave the twin cities and their manifold attrac- 
tions and turn their faces eastward. But they took with them 
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mnch in memories of the cordial greetinga, kindly hospitality and 

"rare, sweet courtesies" of these friends, new and old, in the two 

fair cities of the great North West, and they say with Tiny Tim, 

" Qod bleaa tbem, everj one." 

ELIZABETH LORD TIPPT, 

Secretary. 
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To THE Members of the A.. A, W. 



Dear Fbibnus, Officers and Members : 

It is with a hopeful heart that I bid you hold yourselves in 
readineas to attend the Nineteenth Congrese of our Association 
which will be held at Grand Kapida, Michigan, on the 14th, 15th, 
and ICth days of the coming October. 

I need scarcely remind yon that the present period is one 
which makes great demands npon the energy and intelligence of 
Women. In order to meet the needs of the time we must bestir 
ourselves to the end that availing study and wise cooperation may 
not be wanting for the furtherance of the high objects which we 
have at heart, and which deeply concern the well-being of the great 
human family of which we are the earliest guardians and unceasing 
care-takers. 

May the coming Congress add to our good record in the past 
and open to us new ways of instruction and of service in the futnre. 
JULIA WARD HOWE, President. 
ISABEL HOWLAND, Secretary. 
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"Reports of Commitees. 
topics and papers. 



ELLEN M. MITCHELL. Ghainnan. 
The Conditions of Scccesb fob Women, 

MRS. CHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN, N. J. 
MRS. ELLEN BATTELLB DIETRICK. Mass. 
p Wyomikg a8 Affected by Woman Suffraob, 

MRS. CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Neb, 
D Strength as a Part of Education, 

MISS MARY a! RIPLEY, Neb. 
MISS OCTAVIA W. bates, B. a., Mich. 



Women in Africa, 

The Pbesent Status o 



The Wise Economy of Time a 



"La Grippe," 



Women 

A Syupobicu 

The Ethics o 

Aliens IN America, 

The Importance of Eeepibg Close ■ 



Some American Artists, 

A Symposium ; — The Real and i 



MISS MART F. EASTMAN. 

MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, R. I. 

o Nature in Education, 

MRS. H. L. T. WOLCOTT. Mass. 

MRS. MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT, Mass. 

IE Ideal in Art, 



The World's Columbian Exposition, MRS. POTTER PALMER, lU.t 



i Represented b; Un. VlrjtlnU C. Men 
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SCIENCE- 
HENRIETTA L. T. WOLCOTT, Chairman. 



QTISTORT records the fact that but a little over n century ago a lailj in 
*^^ England, of noble ancestry, of liigh social pasition, revered by her 
family and adored by her friends, was adjudged insane by the court sitting on 
her case, " because she had manifested an undue fondne»» for bugt." Wlictlier 
the whole insect world interested her, thereby inducing the exiiausting study, 
which caused her family such anxiety, wc know not. When we realize that 
to-day a student may "veil devote years to the careful ini cstigalion of one 
Bmall group of insects, and many niontlis in studying the habits of one — the 
birch pest, which threatens to lay waste whole forests of limber — and yet 
preserves the brain from collapse, we may infer that either her mind was 
naturally too feeble and would have succumbed under any pressure or the 
ignorance of the judge influenced his decision. 

To-day, were women to be subjected to the same treatment, our courts 
would be kept busy, and possibly women might rise and demand a jury of 
t/ieir peers to decide their sanity. For in this age of the world women, both 
old and young and middle aged— women who study for pleasure and they who 
study for gain— are to be numbered as multitudes. In every college in the 
land, opened expressly for women, scientific work is demanded ; while those 
devoted to men are rapidly allowing women to attend special courses — notably, 
Yale and quite lately Dartmouth. The latter college decided this year t« 
establish a chair in Entomology and ZoSlogy. For every graduate there is 
a demand, as instructors of classes and as assistants in laboratories. These 
positions arc lucrative, as well as attractive. 

Hiss Mary B. Murdifeldt, State Microscopist of Mississippi read a paper 
on " The Modification of the Habits of Wasps," at the meeting of the A. A. A. 
8., held at Washington, D. C, and one on " Longevity and Vitality of Ixodes 
and Trombidium." She has just published a volume for tlie use of schools, a 
Manual of Entomology, of whose value Professor A. J. Cook, of Lansing 
University, Michigan, himself an acknowledged authority, spoke in great 
praise, at the same meeting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peckham have published " Papers and Researches on the 
Senses of Wasps and Other Insects." 

Miss Veda Ditmas is an artist whose whole time is devoted to the deli- 
cate drawings of Entomological subjects. 

Miss Mary L. Walker is an efficient assistant to the Professor of Ento- 
mology in 0undee University. 
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HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 



Miss Julia Rappicourt, of Melbourne, Australia, at the age of sisteeo, 
took bonors id Greek and Frentb at the Melbourne UniverBity. At the age of 
nineteen she took the highest rank ever taken iu examinations for the clerical 
division of the Victoria Civil Service. With one hundred and ninty-five com- 
petitors, the young noman secured 492— out of a possible 500 mark — in 
mathematics. 

The following report comes from the Astronomical Bepartment of Smith 
college : 

The aim in the Astronomical Department has been to provide instruc- 
tion for genuine students, not to attract numbers and gratify mere curi- 
osity. The preliminary requirement in matbemattca, though not large, has 
excluded manj'. During the past college year seven terms of practical and 
mathematical astronomy have been offered to the students of the Sophomore, 
Junior and Senior classes. Throughout the year, two graduate students have 
worked in the observatory. One of these gave nearly all her time toastronomy 
and took her Master's degree on a thesis connected with this study. Two 
senior students, who also worked all the year, were trained in making and re- 
ducing observations with the various instruments in the observatory. Their 
work included the reduction by a rigorous " Least-square " solution, of a set of 
meridian circle observations. Twenty -two other students received instruction 
preparatory to the senior work. 

Aside from formal lectures and recitations, the extra time given to indivi- 
dual work with students during the past year has not been less than two 
hundred hours. The demands made by students and the privileges accorded at 
the observatory to the Junior and Senior classes and the Faculty, of necessity, 
defer any extended original work to the time when an assistant can be secured 
for the department. Owing to lack of funds, that day appears to be far ofE. 

The lime not demanded by teaching, and routine duties, during the past 
college year, ha.s been mainly devoted to preparing for publication a pamphlet 
treating of the " Longitude of Smith College Observatory." This pamphlet 
has required much laborious computing. The final result obtained is the dif- 
ference in longitude, to within a fraction of a second of time, between Smith 
College Observatory and Harvard College Observatory, and then between 
Smith and Greenwich. MARY E. BYRD, 

Director Smith College Observatory. 

From Viissar College, Professor Whitney writes of the inability of Smith 
to publish this year, the results of work to determine longitude— for want of 
money. 

Miss Palmer (Vassar) is assisting Dr. Elkin of Yale In preparing his obser- 
vations for publication. 

Miss Agnes Clarke has Issued a book on ■■The Systems of Stars," Her 
book, entitled " History of Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century," is used as 
a test -book at Yale. 
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tbsel-vatoiy published a letter in 1890, in the Aslronomirai JouF- 

e Sidereal Messenger, 

continue to work with the microscope, quite seldom, however, as 

Students. As assistants to surgeons and physicians, tliej are find- 

1 positions. As sugar testers, they have done good work in tJie 

Department at Washington, D. C. At the annual meeting of the 

croBCOpical Society, held in Washington, Miss Mary L. Booth wi^s 

imbership in the Wasbiagton Society, 

;rs on scientific subjects, either alone or as assistants to others' 

bte work has been accomplished. 

Uuggins, D,C,L., L,L, D,, F, R, S , and his wife, Mrs, Huggina, 

ud a paper before the Royal Society on Wolf and Rayet's bright 

lite remarkable papers on Astronomical subjects have been pub- 

■e, April, 18B1, Mrs. Fleming describes object* of interest discov- 

an examination of photographs of stellar spectra, taken at the 

ibservatory. 

Randolph has made some Important discoveries in ZoOlogy. 

ce Bodington — Studies in Evolution and Biology, published in 

hology of Hfematome of the Dura Mater by F. H. Dercum and 
University Medical Journal, 

of Spore Discharge in a Species of Plant, Miss E. Parker, 
oeeting of the Social Science Association, Saratoga, N, T., Pro- 
White, M, D., of the Philadelphia Woman's Medical CoDege, read 
e Department of Health on " Spiritualism and Hypnotism." 
« Peckham of New York read one on " The Education and 
ibral Development of a child." 

CHEMISTRY AND BIOLOGY. 

r Rachel Lloyd, a member of this committee, reports herself as 

on the chemical questions involved in the successful culture of 

iet in Nebraska, 

irtment of Biology in Smith College is in charge of three teachers 

)f the following courses : 

lurse of lectures in Hygiene, to the first class, designed to be of an 

ictical nature that they may guide the student in making the most 

ilective course in Descriptive Botany for the third term of the first 
a course the student is brought into touch with nature and 
for herself the structure and comparative relation of plants and 
rate descriptions of them. 

lective course in General Biology extending through the whole of 
ear. Here the student is given a few lectures on the general 
life as manifested in living organisms and then set to work to 
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Investigat* the application of these principlee by the careful study of a tuift- 
ber of typical representfltivea of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. The 
work is supplemented hy frequent lectures upon the relation of these types to 
other forms as well as to one another. 

4th. An elective course in Vegetable Histology and Physiology is also 
offered during the"Betond year. This consists also of laboratory work supple- 
mented by lectures, 

5th. In the junior year an elective course is offered consisting of lectures 
In Systematic ZoOlogy exl«nding throughout the entire year. In this course 
the relation of the habits, classification and embryology of animals is considered. 
as well as the histology of animal life on the earth, and the growth of the 
various theories concerning life with a discussion of the doctrine of evolution 
and its consequeotes regarding the life of the globe. 

6th, An elective course in Cryptogamlc Botany. In this course the stu- 
dents commence with the lowest form of plant and continue through the plant 
kingdom. . ' 

7th. An elective^ Cburse in Human Physiology continuing through two 
terms of the Junior jent. 

8th. A senior elective course for the year in Animal Histology, and labora- 
tory technique and methods of origmal research. 

Courses 1 and 7 are under Dr, Preston ; 2, 4 and 6 are under Miss Chester 
and 3, 5 and 8 are under Prof. Pillsbury. 

In the autumn of 1890, there was added to the biological department of 
Smith College an instructor tn botany, thus enabling the botanical work to go 
on independently. A new course in botany was added to the list of studies, 
and the possibility established of three years and one term of continuous work 
on plant life. The last term of the first year flowering-plant morphology is 
offered ; the second year, histology and physiology of flowering plants ; the 
third year, cryptogamlc plants ; the fourth year, special research. The work 
is new, as distinct from ZoOlogy. The number of students is few, being, 
however, nearly twice as many this year as during the same term, last year. 

Dr. Emily Gregory graduated at Cornell University ; was assistant in 
th^ botanical laboratory of the Harvard Annex, and Professor of Botany in 
Smith College. She resigned the latter position to study under some of tiie 
best Oennan botanists : was the second American woman to tflke the degree 
of Ph.D. from a foreign university, which degree was conferred upon her by 
the University of Zurich in 1886. Returning, she served two years as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Botany at Bryn Mawr and is now at the head of the botani- 
cal work in Barnard College where she has had signal success. She is a 
woman of wonderful enthusiasm and the great aim of her life is to get a few 
woman botauists started before she dies. For this she is devoting herself to 
tcacliing instead of the original research for which she is especially fitted. I 
think this woman needs special mention. 

There are hundreds, no doubt, who arc at work along the same road. 
Miss Snow, a recent graduate of Cornell, is now studying Botany in Germany, 
There are two or more graduates of Bryn Uawr who are going on with work 
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tn Zottlogy abroad. One of these Is Ilarrict Randolph, a. Philadelphia girl, 
who held a Fellowship In Biology at Bry n Mawr in 188ft-90, Another is Lillian 
tjampson who holds the Foreign Fellowship from the some institution the pres- 
ent year. Miss Ellen O'Orody is n graduute of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Teclmology, has been Fellow in Biology in Bryn Mawr College and la now teach- 
ing in Vassur. Miss Etta Knowles, B. S., of the University of Michigan, in 
1888, did some excellent hotanicid work which was published in the Botanical 
Gazette. Since her graduation slie has been teaching science in the High 
School in St. Joseph, Missouri. Miss Cummings and Miss Hallowell arc in 
charge of the BotAny at Wellesley. Mrs. Britten should h&ve special mention : 
she is preparing what few men, if any, could do, a hand-book of American 
mosses with a key. 

Miss May Varney, a graduate of Adrian College, worked for a year under 
Dr. Kellerman in tlie Kansas Agricultural College, and is now employed in 
charge of the berharium of fungi in the United States Deparimeet of Agricul- 
ture. 8be also identifies the fungi that are collecte'd. Mr. Q. A. Rex has 
honored her by giving her name to a fungus, wbicli she was the first to collect. 

Miss BouChworth of the Agricultural Department at Wasiiington took her 
degree of B. 8. at the University of Michigan in 1885 ; was Fellow ili Biology 
in Bryn Mawr in 1885-6 and assistant in tlie iiiboratory in 1686-7. She is now 
First Assistant Micologist in the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Miss Southworth was the first woman to receive a scientific appointment from 
the government. The Journal of Micology, of which she is one of the editors, 
publishes her original work. 

The Antbropologica] Journal, Volume XX, opens with a paper in wliich 
Lady Welby calls attention to what she calls an apparent parados in Mental 
Evolution. 

Miss M. W. Robertson, appointed to the resident lectureship in Natural 
Science in tlio Royal Halloway and present lecturer in Alexandra College, 
Dublin, has taken degrees of B. A., and M, A. in Chemistry and Physics at the 
Royal Academy of Ireknd. Slie also gained the Universitj Scholarship in 
Experimental Sciences. 

As journalists, those wtio write on matters of more practical value Ihan 
the " Chat " and Fasliion columns are still in the minority. Miss Hulda Free- 
dericks lias come from London to write up the Irish Question in America, for a 
I/mdon newspaper. She is also well known as a writer for British journals. 

In Anthrojiological work, two of our members are busy in the field. Mrs. 
T. E. Stevenson is working among the Zuni Indians, under tlie authority of 
the Ethnological Department of the Geologiod Survey. 

Miss Alice C. Fleteher spends five months of the year at the dilTerent 
Govorunicnt posts ; the last two seasons slie has been at the Nez Perce Agency 
two hundred miles from Lewiston, Idaho. Slie is settling wisely — so says Sen- 
ator Dawes whose familiarity with the Department of the Interior at Waahing- 
ton enables him to he a Judge— the distribution of lands. This excellent work 
of the government is gradually destroying the tribal relations and ownership in 
lauds and the Indians are slowly accepting citizenship. Miss Fletcher is plan- 
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ning to reproduce for the instruction and entertainment of tliis and the following 
generations, Indian habitations which will show the customs of a people who 
have passed entirely from sight, or are fast doing so. 

Mrs. Zelie Nuttall, of Baltimore, residing and studying abroad and in 
Mexico for the last six years, sent a paper to the meeting of the A. A. A. 
Science, held in Waslilngton, during the month of Adgupt, describing an im- 
portant manuscript, discovered by her, in one of the libraries of Florence, Italy, 
The manuscripts contained valuable old pictures of Mexican habitations of tlie 
time of Cortez, accompanied by descriptions of the customs pertaining to the 

During the winter just passed. Harvard College accepted the gift of $30,- 
000 to establish a chair of Ethnology at the University. Tlie gift was accom- 
panied by the promise that Miss Fletcher should occupy the chair and receive 
the income of the fund during l^e. If no woman student arises during Miss 
Fletcjier's life, Harvard will in all human probability elect a man. The money 
was contributed by Mrs. Thaw, in memory of her hiisband, William Thaw, 
whose interest in Miss Fletcher's work was very great. 

BOARDS OF HEALTH. 

Deeming State and City housekeeping to be, in reality, individual house- 
keeping enlarged, the thoughtful and educated women in several large cities 
have roused public opinion to consider the importance of placing women on 
boards of healtb. 

In Chidsgo, five women have been granted police authority. They quickly 
manifested their ability to discover abuses against public health and morals, 
and as quickly to point out remedies where women and children are employed 
in factories. 

In New York City, the incumbent of the very important ofBce of Superin- 
tendent of Streets, consented during the year tt> hold consultations with ladies 
well known in the city, as tjj the serious difficulties which the Department had 
not overcome, in cleaning the city streets and removing the offal of that great 
city. The Superintendent held that it would be impossible to prevent the 
extravagant mixing of dry dirt, ashes, tin cans, and vegetable garbage. Dur- 
ing his absence in Europe examine the methods in large cities, his assistant. 
Miss Weatover, personally conducted much of the ^iork in some sections of 
the city, while she did not relinquish her bold on the important office work. 
She knew how many men were necessary to accomplish a certain work, and 
detailed them, requiring a strict account at the end of the day or of the job. 
East fall the daily papers reported the resignation of the Superintendent im- 
mediately on hia return. 

In other places, the inspectors of meat, sold or slaiightered to be sold, 
are employing young women to enamino with microscopes such portions as 
niay be infected in search of tricliiiitu or traces of disease. It cannot be called 
a sweet occupation, but on tbe careful examination and observation much 
depends. Neglect to discover evils may bring suffering and death to hun- 
dreds. 
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ScientiQc cooking occupieB the thoughts and time of roaay of the college 
grsduates. In Boatoo, Mn. Ellen H. Richards, of the Collegiate AlumnK, hits 
succeeded in securing necessary funds to support a. kitchen in which simple 
mat«ria1 can be prepared for nutritious and palatable food which is for sale at , 
a nominal price. 

There are also two branch kitchens. The prejudice to be met with among 
the people who from severe daily toil and privations need the very food which 
is for sale prevents these branches from being as serviceable as they should be. 

MEDICINE. 

The steady addition to the ranks of educated women physicians is most 
encouraging, to the well as to those needing medical treatment. 

By records recently tabulated and published, there are to be found over 
twenty-tlvo liundred women holding diplomas from the schools in America, 
and it is fair to suppose that in the large cities in England, as on tlie Conti- 
nent, the increase is much the same. In 1847, Elizatielh Bljickwell received 
tlie first degree awarded to a woman in this country. 

In spite of the limitation set by those of the opposite sex who were sure 
" she would never attempt surgery," that branch attracts many earnest, act- 
ive and skilful operators. 

In 1865. adispenssry for women and children was opened in Boston, the mis- 
sion chureli of St. Andrews — connected with Trinity Church — fumishlngthe 
rooms. Two evenings per week patients were met by two women physicians. 
So humble was the beginning of this wise philanthropic movement that the 
drugs and impedimenta were carried to and fro in a toy trunk. 

So great has been the increase that, at the present time, five clinics, Med- 
ical, Surgical, Eye, Nose and l^oat, and Electrical, are held. The staff con- 
sists of , 
Lena V. Tngraham, H. D. 
Grace Wolcott, M. D. 
Ella L, Dexter, M. D. 
Helen L. Betts, M. D. 
Gertrude W. Van Pelt, M. D. 

The natural outgrowth of tliis successful charity has resulted in the or- 
ganization of a hospital for women. The funds, $15,000, were contributed by 
friends and the public, in memory of that noble woman actress, Mrs, Vincent, 
who, while holding a prominent place in the tlicatrical world for fifty years, 
was never too busy to be helpful to those of iier sex who were in want or sor- 
row. So satisfied have been the Board of Trustees of the Dispensary with the 
work accomplished that they have built better accomodations for the Pharm- 
acy, where, until recently, women put up the prescriptions. 

As the special object of the Memorial Hospital has licen tlie surgical treat- 
ment of the diseases of women, every i>ed has been occupied since the opening 

The majority are non-paying patients although every patient is expected 
to pay something that the stigma of pauper may not rest on her. 
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Aa yet, but compamdvcl; few hospitals permit women iotemes. Id 
England and on the Continent the doora gradually open in this direction. 

Prom the Woman's Hospital in Philadelphia we have the following inter- 
esting Report: 

Our report for the year contains some interesting items; as, for instance, 
that among BBS patients treated in the house, 300 of which were operation- 
cases, we had. altogether, but 12 deaths, seven only among the cases operated 
upon and these in desperate cases. We treated in our dispensary 6125 patients 
and had 435 opcrtitious, all by women pliysicians. Among the house opera- 
tions, 58 were abdominal sections ; o3 of these were done by women physi- 
cians. These operationf( were hysterectomies for fibroid tumors, ovariotomies, 
extra-uterine pregnancy, and operations for tlie removal of diseased append- 
ages — ovaries and tubes. 

ANNA M. PULLERTON. 

Woman's Hospital, Phii.adelphla, 
September SI. 1831. 

The action of the Trustees of the Joims Hopkins University in Baltimore 
in accepting the gift of Miss Mary Garrett and that of the Committee of women 
fromdifferent States, is an indication of the influence of women, when sup- 
ported by money. After nearly three-fourths of the possible |500,000 stipu- 
lated for, hud been raised the Trustees offered to reheve the Committee and 
raise the rest themselves. By the will of Johns Hopkins no applicant for 
treatment can be refused at, the Hospital. Neither age, sex, race nor conta. 
gious disease, nor any disease that may be classed as curable, can exclude the 
applicant. To the outside world, the spectacle of the previous action of the 
Trustees in deciding that only men students could be instructed, and serve as 
internes in the hospital is one to arouse speculation as to the future. 

Dr. Lucy M, Hall read a wonderfully interesting paper on "Inebriety in 
Women," before the New York Anthropological Society. The special heads 
under which she intended to compile the data were : 

Firgt. — The age at which the habit of using" intoxicating liquors is most 
likely to be formed. 

Second. — Associations, inducemente, etc., which lead to their use. 

Third. — Condition, occupation and place of residence at the time. 

I'burtit,. — Wlien intoxicating beverages were Irst used. 

Fiftk.—The place where they were drunk. ^ 

Sixth, — Hereditary influences. 

FatHily details were obtained in one hundred cases. In these all but eight 
bad intemperance, transmissible disease or family neurosis. Of 204 inebriate 
women, 128 had been guilty of other crimes; in but six instances did the first 
committment of crime ante-date the babit of drinking. Three used opium. 
The other details are of great interest, but cannot he Included in the report. 
After calling sttention 1o the incressc of drunkenness iu factories and work- 
shops — where girls arc led into wrong, rather from evil companionships, and 
unwholesome home infiuences than from any other causes — the doctor said, 
' ' Prevent those influences which lead to inebriety when possible. When not 
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possible, prevent the further self-ruiD of the iDebriate by vise, humane, but 
absolute and unreinittiag control and protection." 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr. Hary French Sheldon, who leada an expedition to the Congo, follow- 
ing Stanlej', baa won a good reputation aa a acnlptor and aa an author. 

' Mrs. Bfasie Helmer, the preaident oi the Assodation of Collegiate Alum- 
nae, has edited twelve volumes of decisions of Che Appellate Courts for Mr. 
Justice Bradley of the United 8tat«s Supreme Court. Judge Bradley testifies 
to the excellence of the work. 

Miss Edith Brown, a young artist of Boston, has secured prizes for 
designs for stained glass, In competition with famous workmen. In Newport, 
during the last summer, a lady of mature years, the centre of a large circle 
of friends, devoted a portion of each day to studying the forms, habits and 
methods of reproduction of Bryozoa. She found pleasure and profit In the 

Miss E. O'DuSy, the daughter of a druggist in Dublin, Ireland, ia one of the 

largest importers of wild animals. She Is just out of her teens, but she maa- 
ages her own sales and exchanges. 
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JXEFORyMS' AND StATISTICS, 



. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. Ohaiman. 
t^BE earlier policy of State, County, and Municipal autliorltiea In providing 
~ for destitute hnd helpless classes seems to have been very largely devised 
in the Interest of tboae who were expected to contribute by tax levied upon 
property, and whose interests must therefore be consulted and tbeir opinions 
condliated. Help and benefit to the recipients evidently held a secondary 
place in the minds of the law-making guardians of these unwelcotne wards of 
the more prosperous people. 

Governing power could allow no one to starve in the presence of an 
abundance upon which it could levy without putting Its band too deeply into 
its own pocket. Humane sentiment had fairly risen to that level ; it was 
ready to dole out tlie pittance of cheap food and coarse clothing ; but It dimly, 
almost unthinkingly, felt that over even such charity mu6t be spread a veneer- 
ing of humiliation and disgrace to deter the improvident from too readily 
falling into poor rate ranks. Poverty being but a step removed from crime 
and the criminal rarely punished for bis own good or with any expectation of 
bis reformation, but in order to protect the community, so charity was given 
both as a sop to the hungry and a poultice to the conscience of the benefactor. 

" Let starvation be thankful for the crumbs which fall from our tables 1 " 
was a parallel sentiment to this : " Justice demands that punishment be meted 
to every criminal according to his deserts." Thence little children, In portions 
of the country, continue to be both bom and bred amid appalling poor-house 
surroundings. Ancient justice was made blind to indicate her Impartiality. 
Modern justice is blinded by the hair-cloth fillets of heathen tradition which 
close her eyes to the light of the new dlapeDaation. This justice sanctified the 
thumb screw and the guillotine. One of the long suffering caryatides, she 
still stands bolt upright upholding the gallows and the dreary solitary prison 
cell. 

The hunted term Asylum, now generally softened to thestately Institution 
or the pleasant, If delusive Home, also more or less well defined practical 
schemes are in working order In various parts of the country which seek to 
place the needy waifs under family protection and disctpllDe as soon as 
practicable. 

The prevailing plan of erecting roomy, massive, imposing Institution 
buildings, placed Id ornamental grounds unfortunately seems to have more 
direct reference to the credit, dignity and convenience of benefactors than to 
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the good of beneficiaries. Tlie cliildrea are much restricted in their enjoy- 
ment of the premises. 

loalitutlou methods have many advantages. For older neglected child- 
ren, systematic habits and regulation drill must be of immense value ; but 
wherever numbers are aggregated, conversation with the older persons about 
them is necessarily limited in variety and amount. Inquisitlveness must be 
greatly repressed. Thought and mental skill cannot be equally stimulated 
in multitudes of incidental ways. The present is becoming a silent rather 
than a talking age. Students tend to become readers and thinkers, less and 
less given to social speech. This effect is induced by solitary student life and 
also by all education conducted en maate, as it must be in all large schools. 
Then to subtract morning, evening, and vacation chitchat, usual in the 
hOme, for years of the most impressible period of tens of thousands of Insti- 
tution children, must, in time, produce undesirable national results and culli- 
vate a shyness of speech, especially in the presence of social superiors, 
sufficient to be a life -long disadranlage to individuals. 

Older children, already accustomed to hearing and speaking vulgarly and 
profanely, would benefit by taking part in the daily conversation of any good 
household. The little ones find it harder to keep the tongue silent than to 
- keep eager feet and hands inactive. To prattle only amongst themselves is to 
be hedged in to a primal ignorance and to unwholesome fantasies. Nature's 
method of setting her children in families where the flocks are few in numbers 
and of different ages. Is certainly the one which a growing humanitarian 
future will more and more effectively adopt. 

The disagreeables connected with full or partial adoption are such as will 
steadily become less as the world becomes better. When their own children 
go wrong, giving needless trouble and anxiety, parents generally bear and 
forbear, doing the best they can imder the circumstances. That spirit, in 
the ascendent, receiving untrained children into a household will become less 
formidable. Sensible guardians, learning to discount the possible disadvan- 
tages of undesirable heredity, will make due allowance for faults and give 
surplus credit for virtues. There will be the comfort of remembering that the 
educational surroundings lead upwards and not downwards. Even final 
apparent failure will then become less unbeurable. 

If heredity and education — the latter taken in the broad sense which 
includes all circumstances and surroundings — are, as I believe, equal and 
parallel potencies, the benevolent public will at least find it vastly more 
feasible to regulate child culture than it does to regulate child production. A 
generally adopted " placing out " system which could secure average advan- 
tages to neglected young people, in time would throw much desirable light 
upon the relative value of good birth and good breeding. 

Ideal homes are not too frequent among the best classes of society. It 
would be disappointing to expect to find them very often for orphaned and 
worse than orphaned childhood; but almost any home is so much better than 
wholesale methods of rearing tender nurselings that many thoughtful people 
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iDsist that the wont pareots should be allowed to retain their own children so 
long as their treatment is not one of positive phy eical cruelty. 

An adopted home with its possible small, loveless exactions and severities, 
such as would not esist for one's own children, may even prove to be a whole- 
some if not a pleasant tonic to some natures. No one can propose either to send 
helpless children to hard and pitiless people, or to leave them anywhere with- 
out frequent supervision. An imperative' feature of the placing out system 
must be an authoritative oversight — never to be relinquished while the rela- 
tion of guardian and ward continues. State Charities Aid organizations work 
Id the right direction. Similar methods, looking to the special protection of 
children, must be adopted wtierever the placing out system prevails. 

Full adoption is not very generally practicable at present; but the bound 
boy and girl, relentlessly articled to a master, happily is a thiog of the past. 
Nevertheless, the advantages to be expected on both sides must be distinctly 
recognized and legitimately provided for; but, if for serious reasons, guardi- 
ans and wards prove to be not well suited to each other, there must be pro- 
vision made for an equitable closing of the relation. This places much 
respDUsibility upontbe supervising board; but, with the growingsentlmenttliat 
a parenOess training of human immaturity is even more abnormal, enfeebling 
and unfair, to young children than machine batching and wholesale rearing 
to young chicks, benevolence will cheerfully assume the needful care and au- 
thority. Some artificial culturists are fairly successful both in feathered and 
non-feathered orphanages; but it cannot be denied that there is a very consid' 
erable tendency to partial failure in various directions in most such esperi- 

We have dwelt largely upon the desirability of securing home influences, 
for several reasons: 

1. Most States have little or no provision for direct placing out. The 
children, being first received by institutions, after months or years perhaps, 
are transferred to families; and when the du'ect placing out system is encour- i 
aged, it often is not practically availed of, yet the institutions are inadequate 
to the demands on them. 

2. Where direct transfer to family life, as in Iowa, for example, is in suc- 
cessful operation, it is hoped that A. A. W. Vice-Presidents will report the 
excellent working of the system in detail. 

3. The public is not yet sufficiently convinced that the family offers the 
only desirable training school — at least for those under sixteen or eighteen 
years. After about those ages, to be thrown measurably upon one's self-reli- 
ance and personal responsibility in the midst of equals, Is perhaps desirable 
find fruitful of good results. But in a necessarily brief report we have thought 
it wise to enlarge upon.the disadvnnlages of institution life considered from 
the children's side of a very dilliciili practical problem. Looked at on the other 
side, there is an immense economy to the publicintheJi>f^(placlngout system. 
Also possible gain, pecuniary and otherwise, to guardians, will strongly ap- 
peal to the practical side of many kindly people who yet would sincerely de- 
sire and seek to promote the well being of any child entrusted to them. 
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la this connection we do well to remember that though our aim oat twenti- 
eth century has made vast progresa In many directions beyond the early RomiU) 
cirilizatioD; and that while we have discouraged caate and abolished slavery, 
both of which they upheld; yet in the matter of full and free legal adoption to 
any heritage which cim be Justly bequeathed, the oldBomans were far in sd- 
Tsnce of us. They, from personal regard or for philanthropic reasons, often 
adopted heirs to Buch fortune and position as they could confer— Bometimes 
even to the partial disioheritaDce of their own less worthy offspiing. 

Id the days of the Antonines, Piusand Marcua were succeaaively promoted 
by adoption to the authority of Roman Emperors jn the stead of less capable 
natural inheritors. If ne recall the historical suggestive fact that this illus- 
trious two, " governed the Roman world forty-two years with the came inva- 
riable spirit of wisdom and virtue," it will seem credible that adopted aterling 
worth and ability, more nobly than even one's own children, may ultimately 
reward Its benefactors and advance the higher interests of the commoD wealth. 
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CAROLINE A. KENNARD. ChaiitnarL 
f^HE fact that eighty per cent of our applicants for charity can read and 

write and that five-sixtha of our convicta are graduates of common 
schools while three-fourths of these are unskilledinlhe mechanic arts and more 
than half of them were idlers at the time of arrest, suggest that another kind 
of education, the industrial, may be needed to forestall inefficiency, ahiftless- 
Deas, and consequent insufficient earnings which occasioned the applications 
for help and may account tor a large proportion of the criminals. Thus, for 
general reasons as well as for its eflect upon the individual, the moral worth of 
industrial education is beginning to be appreciated, in the value of truth and 
nicety of iletail in work which neceasitatea induatrious self -espionage. Ele- 
ments of character, desirable and needed for the poorer and prosperous classes 
alike, are generated and fostered by acientiflc, industrial education which ahould 
pioan the study of Nature and the application of its lawa to the mental and 
bodily welfare of individuals, whether of children, youths or adults ; and for 
the benefit of humanity at large. 

Civilization is to come of development in science ; of this, experiment by 
head and hand is the necessity and promise. The scientist who discovers, and 
the artisan who utilizes, will raise humanity toward its ultimate possibilities. 
The creative faculty which has been termed "the divinity in man" is not 
born of thought or intellect alone. " Nature is the great book to read from ; 
Induction is the law of investigation and the hand is its chief minister." 

The value of science teaching whether of the young or those more 
advanced can hardly be over estimated or too widely promulgated. To this 
end object- teaching and lessons are invaluable. Of these Herbert Spencer has 
written, " They should not be limited to the contents of the house, but ahould 
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culture complement each oiber in lodnstria] educalioD. Gnidualed instruc- 
tioD has been urged bj those learned in its aeceaslt;, and this in as nearly a 
direct, unbroken line of education as nwy be : from first an<l elementary 
principles to the final calling and pursuit of the adiitC, in life's work, whatever 
that may be ; these to include industrial education as far as it may be of 
advantage in said pursuit whether it be commercial, professioonl or mechanical. 

Tlierc has been a notable increase in the acknonleged importance of 
educated teachers in industrial education, normal schools enlarging their 
instruclion in this direction as on immedi;ile and imperative necessity, while 
recognizing pedagogic and progressive priociples which underlie and develop 
the structure. Post graduate normal schiwls have been advocated, wherein 
' teachers, desirous of acquiring the very best and latest metliods of leading the 
youthful mind shall meet and exchange ideiis. discuss methods and glean 
information. Teachers in normal schools, special tencbers, .tnd those alrcsily 
employed, are receiving importaut and full instruction in the principles neces- 
sary for thera to teach pupils under their cliargc. The importance of inter- 
est in drawing and laboratory work for even the very youngest age cannot, it 
is urged, be too strongly dwelt upon. "Elementary science mustcome to the 
front even should it be necessary that grammar should give way to it." Ideas 
regarding education are changing ; minutia.' in geography and arithmetic giv- 
ing place to learning of wliat is on every side, and at every hand. 

The discussions of Boards of Education to-day arc toward the uniQcation 
of the industrial education system and its gradual acceptance in public educa- 
tion, with considerations of its proper place and limits and tbe importance of 
elementary, scientitic studies and laboratory work, which should gain and 
hold an important part. 

Free industrial schools are springing up, generally with reference to 
present and ultimate adjuncts to the public school system. The importance 
of a just equilibrium and a wise mean in tbe comparative time and attention 
to be given to brain and to hand work commends itself. 
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MARY E. WING, Chairman. 



Methods of Drawing in the Public 
ScHoqLS. 

■H THOUOHTPULPrencLmanhaa characterized the Anglo-Sftion.espedally 
"^ Id America, as possesgiog the spirit of initiative. It is the American 
method to put a new idea on trial, and if its value is presumable, to give it 
repeated chancea of juatifyiag itself. America's contribution to the age Beems 
to be the varied fruits of experiment. 

At the present time au educational experiment is on trial in our public 
schools, the outcome of wliich, if successful, is certain to have great weight at 
home and to be widely felt everywhere. By how many tentative systems the 
study of drawing is now being tested, or tortured, according to the greater or 
lesser enlightenment of the Bdiool Boards concerned, it would be interesting, 
tbough Impossible, to learn. 

Of course, it Is needless to enlarge, before this Association, on the practi- 
cal value of a disciplined ability to draw. The uses of such knowledge in the 
pursuit of almost any branch of industry are recognized In the fact that public 
school drawing is universall; described as "industrial" drawing. The adjec- 
tive belongs properly not to the drawing but to the contemplated application 
of the same in the walks of every day life. 

A history of the movement dates back its beginning half a century when 
Rembrandt Peale and Wm, Minnifle introduced and successfully maintained, 
for a while, respectively In Philadelphia and Baltimore, public school drawing. 
But the magic word'' industrial" was wanting to hint the practical worth of 
the study, and the ignorant scoffed it out as an accomplishment. The prophet of 
the new departure must needs bea foreigner in order to gain credence and honor, 
and so it happened, thirty years later, that Walter Smith brought to Boston . 
the somewhat pedantic methods of South Kensington. His great success not- 
withatanding the check inflicted by a political combination and his personal 
withdrawal from the field, attracted wide attention to, and interest In the 
experiment. The I^angs took upon tlieriiselves the task of propagation as 
■well as experimentation, even establishing an Art School for practical work. 
Other business Arms, taking advantage of the popular demand and perhaps 
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the popular ignorance, issued drawing books more or less baaed upon the 
Praog scheme, and procured tbem circulation and use in different quarters. 
These books or systems, once adopted by school boards, tbe grade teachers 
were required to tiecome drawing teachers, and the result has been no end of 
discussion, agitation, dissatisfaction aud discouragement. 

But perhaps only through auch frustrated efforts was the true " want " to 
be created and the way to l>e blazed wMch should traverse a once impenetrable 
thicket. Prang's shorter course of Form Study and Drawing has gained the 
greatest favor and the widest adoption. It lays broad foundations under 
drawing, but not more distinctively under drawing than under the manifold 
issues of a child's mental development. "Things and words" are here studied 
together in the spirit enjoined by Comenius, Pestalozzi, and Frcebel. It fur- 
nishes the exact intermediary between the Kindergarlon and tbe Manual Train- 
ing School : it is Form Study, and, among other things which grow out of 
Form Study, Drawing. The drawing, under a competent teacher, may be 
emphasized and admirably effective, as has been successfully demonstrated ; 
under untrained guidance it is. aa in other cases, flat failure. Tbe equipment 
of geometrical solids, tablets, color-charts, etc., is complete in its kind though 
expensive. 

Besides these systems, we hear of isolated experiments in the same direc- 
tion less elaborated in method and aiming more especially at eye-culture, 
which suggest many thoughts as to simplicity of means and effectiveness of 

The effort of your committee will be to offer, in its report, as wide a 
survey of the conditions as the material gathered in courteous response to our 
solicitation will permit. 

The facts show solid ground redeemed from chaos, as well as an indefinite 
residue of chaos, but we feel reasonably hopeful of the future, for. though in 
many places, time is yet worse than wasted iu foolish substitutes and make- 
sliifts for actual eye-culture, the better way mvtt ultimately prevail. The 
reports we are able to present may be considered representative though many 
interesting points are not Included in them. It will be noted that cities in 
which good results and great interest appear have secured trained teachers to 
conduct the work and have provided necessary outfits of casts, tools, etc. 
We begin our survey with the progressive State whose guest we are. 

Detroit schools are taking full advantage of ad* anced theories and organ- 
ization. A supervisor, especially trained, gives instruction in the school rooms 
from time to time and to the teachers. A course of tight years carries the 
work through all primary and grammar grades lo the High School. The 
drawing is mainly from models and the cour>* is a system of Ponn Study, 
(presumably Prang's) and Drawing. The able superMSor, Miss Myra Jones, 
gives very consisely tbe object held in view and some other thoughts thereby 
which deserve consideration. The object, she says, is cultivation of the youth- 
ful perception, and that awakened, it is the effort " through concrete forms to 
give truthful concepts." In other words, tbe object itself shall explain the equiv- 
alent word or the abstract idea it stands for, tbe idea of a circle, a cube, a plane. 
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The Comprehension of the pupil is then tested by requiring an independent 
expression of the same, modelling it or graphically representing it. Miss 
Joues illustrates thus ; Sophistical reasoning may pervert truth, make the 
worse seem the better, but a concrete expression of fiilsehood brands Itself at 
once as monstrous. " To know truth is to do it," and the teacher who estab- 
lishes habits of accurate obserration is working for moraJity. Form Study, 
which consists in handling, naming, analyzing to identify properties, and 
making, in paper or clay, geometrical solids, undcrtiea all primary education. 
It is concrete mathematics, it defines language, it explains geography, and 
lastly, it develops a sense of beauty." Such is Miss Jones's value, and it is 
not too high, of Form Study. Drawing she regards aa one of the natural 
developments of Form Study. 

The writer wishes to say, right here, that this difference, exists between 
Form Study and Drawing. Form Study, as so admirably developed, for 
instance, in the Teacher's Manual, published by Prang, is easily within the 
grasp of any intelligent grade instructor whose years of experience have made 
real, though probably ttirougb much tribulation, the abstractions of space 
approximately represented by geometrical solids. Happy the children of this 
generation whose imaginations can climb these airless heights by means of 
substantial constructions, cube placed upon cube, cone built upon prism, and 
the like objects, which their soft hands are fingering to-day. Even infant 
minds may thus classify and materialize empty words which have been so slow 
to gather substance in the old way. Any and every teacher must be grateful 
for this valuable auxiliary. 

But with Drawing, with Eye-culture, a difficulty arises. The ordinary 
public school teacher, however capable in a general way is helpless here. 
Only such as have become qualified through special training can teach children 
to see aright ; md this very matter of Form Study, of offering children as 
models to draw, solids, such as the cube, the cone, etc., involves the experi- 
ment in one of the most difficult problems which the artist teacher has to cope 
with, namely, the representation of solidity by light and shade. If mere out- 
line is difficult, light and shade are far beyond the reach of the untrained. 
Allow me here to quote the thought of Miss Emily Sartain, the distinguished 
artist, principal of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, who in 
response to solicitation has courteously expressed her views on this important 
point. Miss Sartain's criticism has reference to public school drawing in Phil- 
adelphia which in many respects appears to have great excellencies. There 
are regular graded courses ; pupils work direct from the solid object, there 
is no work from the flat ; books are especially published for the guidance 
of grade teachers. The system was planned and introduced by Dr. James 
McAllister, who resigned his position as superintendent last spring t§ accept 
the presidency of the Drexel Institute. He left tlie upper grade work uncom- 
pleted, and light and shade had not yet been touched upon. Miss Sartain 
is herself public school director of the 39tU section of the city. She knows 
whereof she speaks and this is what she says: "Drawing In our sctiools is 
taught in each grade by the regular teacher of the other branches of that grade. 
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excellence. Necessarily, it substitutes conventional raaulms for original 
observation in the majority of cases. Constructive tlntwing is taught as well 
as representative drawing, and also ornamentative ; that is, working drawings 
for mechanics, and easy combinations of simple conventionalized leaf or flower 
forms, with llie simple principles of design. They are all graded and carried 
on simultaneously. The aim is to make the pupil tliink and observe as well as 
execute, and, with trained leaehert, that result would be gained. The great 
defect of the system, in my opinion, is that In the initial stage the pupil's atten- 
tion ia not at once called to tight and sliadow. No object can have the appear- 
ance of solidity save through its light and shadow ; this illumination of one 
plane, the shadow on soother plane, and the cast-shadow on floor or wall, 
make it exist as a solid body to the eye. and the sooner the pupil is taught to 
represent a body as it really i>, the better. To train him for a couple of years 
to represent it by outline only, and then suddenly to ask him to see other attri- 
butes which he has not been permitted to see before, is a waste of time and 
subversive of good results. The synthetic methods, the grasping the larger 
parta before the details, are adopted by all advanced teachers of other branches, 
and also by the few artists who teach drawing. The pupil must see the im- 
portant things first. He should learn in the beginning that outlines do not 
exist in Nature, that they are a conventional shorthand to designate the (bound- 
ary where one tone stops and another Iwgins, and as soon as he has a correct 
outline he should put in his lights and shades even in his flrst attempt at 
drawing. I have seen good results from a child of six." Since what Miss 
Sai'tain says is so apposite as well as authoritative, I quote her further. In an 
address delivered before the Art Club of Philadelphia, February 21st, 1890, we 
flnd this : " The aim of true education Is to develop the individual, to disci- 
pline into our character the habit of application and concentration, to sharpen 
our perceptions, and gain us the power to observe. It is this quality which 
distinguishes the artist from the artisan. Both have the hand skill ; but the 
artist informs his hand with his brain through his eye. I therefore watch with 
interest the effect of the movement to popularize art instruction in the public 
schools. That art must be taught there if we are ever to have an educated pub- 
lic needs no argument ; but it is in place to inquire into the result of teaching 
drawing by teachers untrained except in Uieory. The scheme of instruction 
may need no criticism, but how can one who confesses blindness teach another 
to see ? Freshness -of impression and unblunted artistic sensibilities are so 
highly valued by ari;ists that Bonnat says he would rather have a man enter his 
studio who has never t>een taught to draw a line. In this he agrees with the 
old Greek Tiniotheus who charged a double fee from a pupil who had already 
studied music — he had to unteach him before he could teach him." 

Every artist and every competent tlrawing teacher will confirm Miss 8ar- 
tain's judgment, but It is fruitless to multiply evidence. School boards and 
educators are not always willing to take evidence ; they sometimes prefer to 
work out for themselves and In their own way, a solution of the problem. It 
will be long before such arrive at their result and yet, while they are groping 
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hithei; Rnd thither, (uU of method and system and sehemea so ingenious, thai 
it Beems a singular injustice that success does not crown them, some one down 
in the ranks, in sympathy with nature, wise-hearted and single of purpose, 
may wate out into the light, leading the wliole column. The writer has in 
mind a school she stumhied upon in California this summer. Interested to 
leam something of the status of drawing, she visited such public schools as 
happened to be conveniently accessible. Every where the dreary routine copy- 
book system too familiar to need description. One memorable morning in Ban 
Francisco — the dat« was Sept. 1 1th. — a beam of genuine common sense, that 
best solvent of difficulties, pierced the .murky vapors in which the subject 

seemed involved. A teacher in the school, after lamenting time worse 

than wasted in ineffectual attempts to teach drawing by copy-book Instruction, 
said brightenifig : " Yea, we are wearied to death of it all, hut go to the Broad- 
way school, there you will see Dravtirtg." I hastened to the address indicated 
and marvelling greatly, took note of what pass^. No trained instructor was 
in charge, no. elaborate system explaining itself at each step was meted out. 
The principal had asked counsel only of Nature, satisfied that Nature and the 
little child would come to some good understanding. I was not bo fortunate 
as to meet this lady. Hiss Jean Parker, hut the vice-principal and grade teach- 
ers were evidently in enthusiastic sympatliy with her. A drawing esercise 
was called, the children averaging from nine to twelve years of age. Upon 
each desk were laid, side by side, two uniform sheets of tinted manilla paper. 
From a basket the teacher then distributed models, Before each child was 
laid a sprig of myrtle or bay, of pine or geranium, and forthwith the dravdng 
began. From the beginning, the discipline and enjoyment of the little pupils 
were apparent and in ten minutes many of the drawings were well advanced 
and showed surprising delicacy and accuracy. No verbal instruction waa 
given, each child ifas left alone with its problem. This exercise in every 
grade of the schooljs 'repeated three times a week, continuing during thirty 
minutes on each occasion. In the eighth grade, human models are used, the 
children pose for each other ; tiie model sits or stands upon the teacher's desk 
while some of the children sketch her at the black board, others from their own 
desks. These children also do life studies at home, the task being to block in 
the figure. Manilla paper is used on both sides and then thrown into the scrap 
basket ; the work is not show-work, it is an exercise. Occasionally color is 
used and also occasionally, throughout alt the grades, clay -modelling is sub- 
Btituted for drawing. When it has been announced, " To-morrow we will 
model," each child understands that she is to bring two sheets of butcher's 
paper to protect her desk. Upon this paper her model, a potato, peach, 
shell, pepper, or whatever, is laid, and before her is placed the cl*y to be used. 
The results are seldom saved and the lesson has, from that fact, all the more 
vulue ; for the child Is shielded from injudicious and ignorant flattery at home 
and regards this sort of drill from the same matter-of-course point of view as a 
lesson in compound fractions. A few plaster casts are used, but mainly to 
show how to treat relief in modelling, for winterless California affords an end- 
less variety of more attractive studies. The teachers delight in the work and 
six of them spend one evening of each week drawing together. 
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This school illustrates the superiority of practice Mi theory. Things which 
itre basic types of many familiar forms such as cubes, cooes, etc., ou^hl to be 
the best objects to draw and the earliest drawn, but, as a matter of fact, they 
are the worst aod should be deferred, while simple, large forms of every day 
Tegetation are the best, with or without expert guidance. They at least do 
nut obtrude projection, as' do the geometrical solids and can more properly be 
represented in outline alone. Casts in very low relief would be equally 
unobjectionable and a delightful variety might replace the tiresome "typical 
solids." When the geometrical solids do come, let them come with all the 
power of light and shade reality, and let them appear upon the field to rein- 
force with their visible presence the study of geometry. That will be practi- 
cal. To whatever admirable purpose geometrical solids may be used in ttie 
primary and grammar grades in connection with Form Study and Clay-Model- 
ling, they are undesirable objects in those grades for drawing even with a 
specialist teaclier. The Broadway school also shows— 1 confess to my sur- 
prise — Uiat even without a specialist teacher results of value may be secured, 
if nature and the childish perception l>e brought into contract without inter- 
vention of stultifying " methods." 

California is a country of surprises. If she can do thus well in simple, 
unstudied naturalness, what shall result when the best intelligence leads 
through the same paths. I did not visit the city of Los Angeles but have an 
account of an admirably conducted course of study in drawing from the pen 
of Mrs, C. P. Bradlield, the author and developer of the same. This course 
has been a ten years' growth and its innovations have been developed experi- 
mentally from work iu the school-room. The most striking among them are 
the following : 

Ist. The study and drawing of leaves and fruit from nature in thefirtt 

3d. The immediate representation of iiglit and shade in the use of models, 
conditioned only on satisfactory correctness of outline. 

3d. Design or invention applied at once to the elementary practice of 
straight lines. 

4th. The ingenious use of geometrical solids as follows : The class, after 
being taught all about a solid (for instance, a cube), the number of its faces, 
edges, etc., draws a pattern of it to a scale, then really develops the surfaces 
of the cube, cuts it out, folds and glues it together. Each pupil has then his 
own cube which he next uses as a model to draw and shade. Octahedrons, 
decahedrons, etc,, are aimiiarly developed, and from them working drawings 
are made to scale. 

5th. Conversational study of historicomament — a new subject being taken 
each year. This is done by spending several drawing periods in looking at and 
talking about the examples exhibited and urging the pupils to bring further 

Tlie manner in which Mrs. Bradfield applies invention and thus informs 
with interest llie elementary practice of straight lines, teacliing, at the same 
lime, two indispensable factors of form and size-representation, viz., distance 
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and direelitm (which way ? how far t) Is truly ingenious. This seems to be her 
first lesson. The class is taught to place points in different poBitions and at 
equal distances apart, in the form of a square. Through these points ttie 
children are instructed to draw lines of equal length in all directions, and by 
varying the number Of lines, for instance giving the comer points more )ine 
than the middle and side points, or reversing this, a great variety of figures can 
be made. These figures, placed side by side, a border effect ia produced ; or, 
grouped four together, two side by side and two directly under, an all-over 
design will be formed. The exercise is varied by placing points as far apart as 
the paper will allow thus securing practice of long lines. The children learn, 
almost without knowing it. how to draw straight lines tn every direction and 
they soon see which position of points produces the greatest beauty of effect ; 
the attention is wide awake. Sometimes, in joining the points, their own 
drawings from natural leaves are used and great skill is shown in arrange- 
ment. From this charming beginning tlie study of design goes on, being 
carried through the High School courses. The value of this system depends 
entirely on competent personal supervision. Mrs. Bradfleld has, however, 
prepared a series of eight drawing books of whichtheleavesare mostly blanks. 
At the front and back of each book a few sheets are devoted to directions for 
use, illustrated by drawings which are not to be copied. Of course in the 
hands of the lazy, the uninterested, or the incompetent teacher, these will be 
copied. 

Our daring leap to California has passed us over many intermediate cities 
where good work and even excellent work is being done. 

In St. Louis, the adopted home of the Eiadergarten and Manual Training 
School, where the public has for years enjoyed the education of an admirable 
school of Fine Arts and a great Muaeumof works of Fine Art pure and simple, 
and of Fine Art applied to the industries which, by the way it "Industrial 
Art," in St. Louis, we should expect to And and we do find highly Intelligent 
and thorough art instructors in the public schools. In several High School 
courses, such as the Normal School course, drawing is compulsory, mechani' 
cal drawing and perspective are Caught, as they should be, inttrumentally. 
For free hand drawing, which is most cultivated, casts from flowers, parts of 
the human body, and other suitable models are provided. The drawing is 
outline, though the best students are allowed to shade with charcoal. The 
drawing teachers in the High School are specialists who devote their whole 
time to the work. In the lower grades Prang's Shorter Course of Form Study 
and Drawing, also Prang's color charts are used and the grade teachers in- 
struct under the direction of a drawing Supervisor who visits all the schools in 
turn. The course is about to be extended with a view to fit for trades. The 
High School offers a thorough course in the history of the Fine Arts, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture. Painting, Music and Poetry which course is fully illustrated 
by photographa and lantern views. The report of the Superintendent, Miss 
Marie R. Oaverdie, is so satisfactory that but one thing remains to be desired. 
Could we be assured that the regular grade teachers submitted themselves to 
instruction in sod practice of drawing for their part In the work.thecomplete 
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efflciency of the St. Louis public scbool drawing sjstem would be beyond 
doubt. 

MlnneapollB and St. Paul pursue about tbe same plan. Four graduat«a 
of Boston Art Schools have personal charge of the High Scbool and higher 
graded work. The grade teachers are chiefly responsible for work in their 
respective rooms, though these rooms also enjoy at intervals, the instructioa 
of a special teacher. In the High School the drawingiaescluslvely from casts 
and other objecta. Wood carving and metal work have been added to the 
manual training courses. The boys make and execute their own designs, 
tables, cabinets, chests, boxes, picture-frames, steam-engines, electrical motors 
and dynamos. " They do some very beautiful work." 

In Chicago, as I am Informed, the Prang books and modes are used. 
Grade teachers are responsible for Instruction. The Saturday class of the Art 
Institute affords a rare opportunity to the Chicago little folks, of whichever 
two hundred take advantage. This Is, however, no part of the public school 
system. 

Milwaukee also uses the Prang Course of Form-Study and Drawing. 
The Supervisor of Drawingia a specialist and gives instruction to the teachers. 

Throughout New York State a uniform system is required, the State 
Regents having in 1888 at Buffalo, accepted Uie syllabus of J. H. French and 
decreed that thus, and thus only, should drawing be taught. The system 
seems to be more than commonly rigid, iron clad, and mathematical, and es- 
amluationa correspondingly so. We do not anticipate brilliant results. Art 
in a straight jacket is not itself, "for Art's self," as Gounod says, "Is delight." 

In Boston ^here the movement took its origin, now twenty years since, 
where the ten years' work of Walter Smith furnished impulse enough to he 
felt all over the continent, we should espect to see astonishing results, indeed, 
full head of perfection. We are disappointed in an adequate development, 
considering the thorough organization of 1870, the teachers who were then 
practising object-drawing, the Normal Art School, the magnificent promise. 
The true inwardness of the back-set probably has to do with school-boards, 
political combinations and that fatal partiality for routine which paralyzes 
other branches of study. " There is hope in extravagance, there is none in 
routine," 

Let the past go. We believe that Boston has recovered herself and stands 
abreastof any today. Her Normal Art Schools, excellently conducted, furnish 
the bulk of special teachers employed throughout the country, and escellent 
results are reported, although definite information is lacking. 

This report has cited the best and the most of the material gathered In 
this connection. There yet remains to tell " a tale of woe " which the state of 
affairs in smaller communities and country scliools necessitates. It is best to 
speak from personal knowledge. The familiar lineaments of the picture will 
be widely recognized. In Nebraska there is little general interest in the ques- 
tion of public school form study, art study, or drawing, and yet the matter ■ 
has been agitated in Teacher's Institutes and Conventions for a series of years. 
Superintendents have recommended drawing as a branch of instruction and 
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boards of education have voted it into tlie course without, however, investi- 
gating tlie quality of the article. Naturally, the " Industrial " copy-book 
spider, lying in wait for juat aucli unwary prey, has Involved the State in her 
toils and made a choice morsel of each school. Tlie condition of affairs is 
eseentially the condition which Wiil;ter Smith found in Boston when he inaugu- 
rated bis reform more than twenty jeara ago. A quotation from bis report 
sufBciently describes it^ He says : " I found only flat copying from books in 
grammar schools. In High Schools a few objects were used, not casts or well 
selected objects, but often toys and other ill-shaped forms, for instance, the 
detached arm and hand of a wax doll, a statuette In porcelain of a wooiy 
French poodle dog^value, five cents. No original designing, no drawing 
from nature, no instrumental drawing. 

Making exception of the Omaha High School, where casts are studied, 
Walter Smith's description applies to Nebraska. Flat copying and measuring, 
even though the actual object be placed before the pupil ; mechanical draw- 
ing which is not instrumental and therefore worthless ; and no intelligent 
drawing from Nature. In one Orommar school in Lincoln, children have 
drawn from casts of simple type under a competent teacher. The experiment 
having proved successful, we earnestly hope that it may lead to others in the 
same direction. 

We believe that drawing, ignorantly and grudgingly taught by gtade 
teachers, bad better be omitted from the curriculum. Public money should 
not be expended to cultivate in our children a mannerism, which is the abhor- 
rence of true artists and actually prejudices the interests of a child and his 
chances of success in following artistic industries. 

Industrial art la fine art applied to the industries. The fallacy of isolat- 
ing each from the other Is the quicksand on which we are making shipwreck. 
The majority of our educators, the men who have the direction, frankly dis- 
claim any real knowledge of the subject, but it needs no special art culture to 
test the matter by statistics. Statistics tell us that the country, preeminently 
successful in the industrial arts, is France. What is the training of the ariiist- 
srtisan in France ? It is, for a period of years, the exact training of the 
artist. The School of the Beaux Arts in Paris obliges engravers in steel, 
copper, gems and die-sinkers to model in clay and draw from the life for a 
year or two, as if they seriously intended to become sculptors or painters. At 
the SSvres china factory and at the Gobelin tapestry works the French Gov- 
ernment maintains free life classes for the workmen. We need not look so far 
afield; firms of high standing, like Tiffany in New York, maintain special art 
schools for the benefit of their workmen, A broader basis than geometrical 
form should be put under industrial drawing, namely the study, additionally, 
of the human figure and 'of the manifold organic shapes of Nature. Educa- 
tion in these lines should be referred to artists as alone qualilied to judge and 
to guide. At present, too much of our public school drawing, is conventional, 
not Impreasional. When the emphasis is so strongly placed on practice in arm- 
movement, pencil-holding, and work from dictation, eye-culture and sensitive- 
ness to delicate relations of lines Is absolutely wanting. It is wanting in the 
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teacher and in coDsequence ia waatfug in the pupM. The drawing taught by 
grade teachers as "an incident" to fomi study, " allies itself " — we quote from 
the syllabuH of the New York Regents — " allies It^lf with Kindergarten 
instruction an the one hand and integrates itself with manual training on the 
other." That is 'willinglj conceded : but our children are not all to be car- 
penters and joiners when they grow up. Let us provide for wider scope and 
higher fllghta than mere manual training can lead to. The testimony of 
experts is not wisely set aside ; industrial art in Amerii^ must therefore serve 
the aame liind of apprenticeship which it serves in Europe. 

NoTR.— More than sLit; persons rBaponded most kindly and fully to my request for 
faota relating to drawing In the Bohools of thelt locality and lu chairman of the committee 
I wlih to tender Its thanks to all who were Uiua helpful. . HARY E. WINO. 
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Journalism. 



ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Chainmn. 
IT 1b impoasible. in a Ave mlnutea' address, to give more than a most cuisor7 
and superficial review of women's work in ioumalism. Twenty years ago 
this would not have 1>een the case. When the Woman's Journal was started, 
in 1870, few women were employed in newspaper work, and journals devoted 
to women's interests, outside of fashions and household recipes, were exceed- 
ingly rare. To-day, the woman suffrage movement alone is represented in this 
country by seven newspapers, fourweeklyaod three montily. The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, besides its national organ, tlie Union Signal, has 
from 35 to 30 State W. C, T. U. papers. Women's mlsaionary magazines have 
multiplied, as wetl as papers conducted by women in the interest of various phil- 
anthropic and humanitarian movements. Women have also entered largely 
into general newspaper work, and the number of women so employed is stead- 
ily and rapidly increasing. In many of our cities, there is not a daily paper 
which has not one or more women on its staff. 

Of the work of women in the general newspaper field, it is difficult to 
speak in the aggregate; because there are as many varieties of women's news- 
paper work as there are varieties of women. The hero of William Black's 
*' Shandon Bells," fearing from his sweetheart's behavior that she means to 
forsake him, asks a friend of his, an old painter, what Is bis opinion of women. 
The more experienced man turns upon him and says : " Wliat do you mean 
by asking me what is my opinion of half the human race ?" And he sets forth 
to the young man that there are all sorts of women — some who will be faith- 
ful to their sweethearts under all circumstances, others who cannot be trusted 
out of sight. To the question what sort of work women are now doing In 
Journalism, the answer must be, all sorts, from very good to very poor. It de- 
pends upon the woman. It also depends to a great extent upon her employer. 
Most newspaper women still occupy subordinate positions in which they do 
not have a free hand, and must write the style of article that their editors re- 
quire, or lose their positions. The number of women who edit and control 
their own periodicals is, however, Increasing. There are seventeen suchin the 
New England Woman's Press Assoclatlonalone. Where women are able to fol- 
low their own taste in their newspaper work, I think it is true, asarule — and of 
course with many individual exceptions — that their influence tends toward re- 
finement and a better moral tone in the press; that their disposition is, in the 
words of Frances Willard, to devote "less space to the prize fight, and more 
to the prize poem." 
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llie future of women's woik in jouinaliBm It la imposatble to foret«ll. At 
one of the Woman Suffrage Festivals, Mr. Wyman of Rhode Island told a 
story of a puppy that had been sent as freight, by rail. He met the baggage- 
man carrying the animal along the platform, and said to him, ' ' Where is that 
dog going ! " The man answered with an expression of intense disgust ; " I 
don't know, and be don't know, and nobody don't know ; he's eat up his tagl" 
Women have fairly entered upon journalism, by the work tbey have already 
accomplished, they have destroyed the old label that used to be placed upon 
"woman's sphere." They are still advancing. Where they are going the 
brethren do not know, the women do not know, and nobody knows ; but 
it will be wherever they are needed, and wherever they can do good work. 
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Questions to Yice-Pi^esidents of 
States. 



Continuing the subject of Child Saving Work from last year, wheu you 
were desired to investigate the status of children and young people in public 
institutions, we would ask you for the Congress of 1881, to give us all the in- 
formation obtainable upon the following : 

Are any methods of caring for deserted and destitute children adopted in 
your State, which do not lead to institutional life ? 

Is the " placing out " system in operation ? If so, please give its scope, 
methods and results. 

What is the prattieal iBorMng of adoption as you have observed it ? 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 

Gkairjnan of Committee on Refo^-ma and Statiitia. 

(For the Oommittee.) 
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Reporj-s of Yice-Pr 



ESI DENTS. 



NEW YOKK. 
BMILT HOWLAND, Viee-Fi-eHdent. 

That woman has a place in the affairs of State is attested by the fact that 
eleven bills, concerning her directly, were introduced into the last Legislature 
of New York. Senator Vedder considered the Woman School CommiBBioner 
Bill one of the most important. It asked that women have the power to vote 
for the School CommlsaioDer, the present law, granting their right to vote 
only for trustees, clerk and Ubrarian. Even this restricted ballot women are 
using, in numbers increasing every year, nve hundred women voted at the 
last school election in Auburn and 3,000 voted in Binghamton. Id three districts 
near the writer's home, they are fllllng the office of trustee, two being sole 
trustees. Nine women were candidates for the office of school commissioner 
in the State. Mrs. Agnew who did admirable work on the Board of Educa- 
tion in New York City has resigned and a man was appointed by the Mayor 
to take her place. 

Perhaps the law of most value in ameliorating the condltiou of the unfav- 
ored class of women, is that which passed last March, requiring that hence- 
forth police matrons be appointed in all the towns of the State, having 25,000 
inhabitants and upwards. This was tardily followed on the 38th of July by 
the Board of Estimate of the City of New York making an appropriation of 
132.000 to enable tliK Police Commissioners to carry out the provisions of 
the Act. 

Mrs. Blake, in her address at the National Council of Women, said that 
her attention was first attracted to the subject twenty years ago. In 1870, she 
was appointed one of a committee of three to see the Superintendent of Police 
of New York, to aak the appointment of Police Matrons. He received them 
politely, but assured them that there was no need whatever of such an inno- 
vation ; before the conversation ended he gave a harrowing instance which 
proved conclusively the need he had denied. In 1881. a bill for the appoint- 
ment of police matrons passed botli bouses of the Legislature, the House by a 
unanhnous vote and the Senate by a large majority ; but the Governor with- 
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held his signature. Id 1888, s. bill, prepared by the Women's Priaon Absocib- 
tion of New York, passed both legislative bodies and received' the signature 
of the Governor. It ran thus : 

" Whenever the ttoard of apportionment shall appropriate money for the 
payment of the salaries of police matrons, they shall be appointed." 

Before the passage of this mandatory law, police matrons had been ap- 
pointed in Buffalo, Rochester, Auburn and other cities of the State. Until 
the mandatory law of last spring was enacted, the Board of Police of New 
York City refused to act, saying that " it deemed the appointments of such 
matrons neither wise nor expedient." 

Among the bills proposed was one to give tax-paying women the right to 
vote at municipal elections. The Labor Union of New York City presented 
one to give self-supporting women the full right of suffrage. If both had 
passed, all the women of the State would be enfranchised. A third, of a sen- 
timental cast, proposed to confer the right of suffrage on women who have 
served as nurses in the United States Army, and upon widows and daughters 
of deceased soldiers, 

Tlie Court of Appeals has decided in the aitrmative on the often mooted 
question, can husband and wife be partners in business ? This action is im- 
portant because many such partnerships' existed. 

A bill, similar to the one offered in the Legislature of 1891, to lower the 
age of protection to girls, from sixteen years of age to thirteen, was Intro- 
duced into the Senate near the close of the session. The protests of good men 
and indignant women, by petitions and letters, were hurried forward with the 
least possible delay, it being the evident intention of those who favored the 
' change, to urge the bill through the legislature when little time was left for 
deliberation. The result was, the committee did not report it. Would such 
bills be repeatedly introduced into our legislative bodies, if one-half of the 
constituents of their m^bera were women ? 



:. AFFAIRS. 

Seeking women in ecclesiastical affairs, we find that Frances E. Willard 
was nominated as a delegate to the Ecuminlcal Council of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, held in January of this year. But the commission of Bishops 
and Doctors of Divinity who had the power to confirm or reject a nomination 
threw out hers, because she was a women. During three days tie New York 
Conference of this church, held in Yonkers. in April last, was the scene of a 
stormy debate on the question of the admission of women, as delegates. The 
dedaion, reached by ballot, was 133 opposed and 60 in favor. "The question 
of admitting them to the conference is so worded in the form in which it has 
been submitted to Che Annual Conference that if the Tote is unfavorable, 
vomen will not only be kept out of the General Conference but will be hence- 
forth excluded from the Lay Electoral College to which they have been admitted 
for years." 

The right of women to vote in the Synagogue is being advocated. The 
Jewish Messinger (Rochester) says, "There is no reason why the Jewessshoitld 
not vote and hold office in the congregation. The Synagogue needs the per- 
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aonal iofluence nnd spirituality of tta womea. We have for many jeara advo- 
cated this reform and gladly note any movement for the emancipation of the 
Jewess." 

The N. Y. Presbytery, after debating three months, bas rejected the over- 
ture of the General Assembly, regarding the appointment of deaconesses, by a 
vote of 39 to 81. Three objections were raised : 1. There was no Scriptural 
authority for ordaining women to official places in the church, 2. That the 
office of deaconess did not arise as early in the Church as its advocates claim. 
8. That woman is already receiving the best of all recognition for the great 
work she is accomplishing. They afterwards adopted the following, " The 
Presbyteries of New York, respectfully overture the General Assembly to 
submit to the Presbyteries, the following amendment to the form of govern- 
ment : Whenever it shall appear needful, the Church Session may select and 
appoint Godly women for the care of the poor and the sick, of poor widows 
and oiphans, nnd for all such ministrations to bodily and spiritual needs as may 
come properly within their sphere," In short they may do the work without 
the official name and authority — the honors of the position. 

It is cheering to emerge from the Doubting Castle in which these brethren 
have entrenched themselves, into the wide arena where women are correcting 
such depressing estimates of their services. Statistics inform us that there 
are about 500 women Evangelists iu the United States, 350 women ministers in 
the Society of Friends, 48 in the Christian, 83 in the Univeraalist and 37 in the 
Unitarian churches. It is thought that there are at lesst fifteen woman pastors 
in this State. The eleventh census will be fin^l authority. Among the num. 
ber, are Mrs. Annis Eastman of Canandaigua, in the Congregational Church, 
and Rev. Irene Earll of Webster, Monroe Co. in the Universalist, proving to 
their hearers the fitness of women to minister in the highest things. The 
latter was ordained in June last. She had been licensed to preach some years" 
before. The following suggestive thoughts from some details of her life in 
' the ministry which she furnished the writer, may be of value here. 

" I have preached here since the sixteenth of June. The parish had been 
without a pastor for some time, had become las and somewhat disunited, but 
is now reorganizing rapidly. A vast deal of intellectual and spiritual awak- 
ening is needed in our villages and country towns." Speaking of parish 
work, she writes, " Numbers of our young people are starved intellectually 
and spiritually in their narrow over-worked lives. They do not know how to 
organize themselves for anything except amusement, yet respond gladly when' 
a leader gathers them into a class for study or a society tor charitable work. 
Little churches able to pay a salary of from J300 to $600, dotted all over our 
State, are crying for pastors. Educated women must take these places. 
Single women, unencumbered, capable of making cheap homes for themselves, 
have a limitless field before them In country towns. Women, if they can 
preach at all, preach earnestly, from their hearts as well as their heads, and 
are organizers by virtue of their home training, pastors by virtue of their 
sympathy. ■ • • Earnestness that is most impressive lias a touch of reserve 
and self'Control in it. The ministry requires its incumbents to cultivate both 
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sensitiveness and self-control and to keep the balance between them. • • • 
You ask about the health fulness! of this work, I give it from mj own stand- 
point of course. On general principles, I think that no work could more con- 
duce to health. I have my own home, my housework is light, more of a benefit 
than a tax and being io' a country parish, the people are scattered, therefore 
my calling keeps me in the open air a great deal. I can choose my own time 
for rest and for work ; plenty be for me to do, nothing imperative but my own 
conscience. 



) NUHSINQ. 

In the profession devoted to the relief of bodily woes, women are most 
largely represented. There are at least one hundred women physicians in the 
State. They are practitioners in every variety of the healing art. 

The vocation of nurse not being in the past one of the professions, as it is 
now, woman's place in that capacity was unquestioned. The trained nurse 
being only second inimportance to the physician. Bellevue Hospital, asstated 
in the last year's report of your vice-president, founded a school for training 
men for nurses. The methods for teaching were arranged by Mies Agnes 
Breanan. who is also manager of the Bellevue training school for women 
nurses. Mrs. A. 8. Watlard was appointed Superintendent of tlie school. 
The course of instruction lasts two years. Candidates for admission must 
apply to the Superintendent. Full power of ministration is given her. The 
New York Tribune reports that on the 13th of last March, eighteen young 
men received their diplomas as trained nurses, from this hospital. They are 
pioneers in their calling, being members of the first graduating class of the 
institution. Chauucey M. Depew and ex-M,tyor Hewett made speeches and a 
happy and memorable evening was closed by a social entertainment. 



In the study and practice of the legal profession, women are not found 
wanting. In October of last year, Mrs. Emily Kerapin. L.L.D., a grad- 
uate of the University of Zurich, delivered the first of a course of forty lectures 
to an audience of women. It was an introductory one on- the study of law. 
She was dressed in a black gown and wore a black hat, the emblems of her 
degree. Her lectures have been made a part of the course tor non-matricu- 
lants at the University of the City of New York and a chair has been endowed 
for four years, by the members for the ■'Society for the Legal Education of 
Women." On the 10th of April the closing exercises of this class occurred. 
Twelve young women received certificates stating that they had attended the 
full course. The New York Tribune, in a vein of pleasantry, notes the occa- 
sion, as "A case of unprecedented character being tried at Recital Hall, A 
company of young women accused of studying law in the City of New York 
appeared in their own defense, routed the arguments of the opposing party in 
the person of Tradition and vindicated tlieir rights to the satisfaction of alt 
present. • • • These students were not admitted to the bar. though the 
law classes of the University are open to women on the same terms as men. 
They were young women who wished to understand business law." 
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Id addition to her regular courscB of law lectures at the UniverBitj, this 
lad; gave papers oa subjects of general legal iDlerest, at the homes of the 
directors. One on the " Legal Rights of the Insane " was given high praise. 
Mrs. Eempln delivered a aeries of four lectures, a few weeks ago, in Syracuse, 
on " Principles of law which women ought to know," In her flrst lecture, 
she dwelt on the origin of law, especially American law. The others were on 
the "Rights of ownership," "Law of Contract," and "Laws of Inheritance." 
She said that women ought to know the principles of the law of their own 
country, for self-protection and self-management ; also as a means of doing 
efficient public work. It is not her idea to make all of her students lawyers, 
although a few whose talents are in this direction intend to go on and prepare 
for admission to the bar. 



As hopeful for politics as for themselves, women arc forming, in many 
cities, societies for political study. Papers of value on " Protection," " Free 
Trade," the " Pan American Congress," the " International Copyright," etc., 
were given at the meetings of such a society In New York City. The Society 
for Political Education in Auburn has a kindred purpose. The Fredonia Poli- 
tical Gquality Club, closely allied to the last, has one hundred members. At 
one of its receptions, a thoughtful address was given by MissEllaC. Lapham, 
your former secretary . A gentleman present made the following pertinent appli- 
cation of the principles she bad considered, " Thanks to the intelligent women 
tax-payers of Fredonia, we have the water works and thanks to more women 
tax-payers, we wereenabled to build our fine village hall, and now, why should 
they not vote as to who shall control these properties ? What an anomaly ! 
Women were tased to build both these improvements and but for their public 
spirit in signing consents, we should not have had either ;' yet in the control of 
them, women have no more voice than they have over the public institutions 
of London or Paris." This year Chautauqua had a Woman's Day, wherein 
able advocates of the cause of woman suffrage were listened to by the thous- 
ands who assembled at this, the ' ' University of Bvery-day people. " 



Emerson says, " Civilization is the power of good women." A survey of 
the philanthropies which engage the energies of all who will yield to this 
demand for their powers illustrates this thought. A glance at some of these 
interests is all that space will permit. Those mentioned are limited chiefly to 
that line of benevolence which tends to training and development, rather than 
to alleviation of misery. The largest organization of women in the world, the 
W. C. T. U., is also the most comprehensive in its aims. There is scarcely a 
line of benevolent work that can he organized, which it is not pursuing. Blest 
with a true leader, — by this is implied one who is keenly in touch with the 
time and tolerant of all its problems — this body is a mighty power for good in 
the earth. It keeps two round-the-worid misuonaries on their ciicumnavigat- 
ing way, visiting the uttermost parts of the earth, in their good offices of 
strengthening the weab and undoing the heavy burdens of wrong. There are 
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?ST tfnioDs scattered over the highways and bj-wajs, as well aa in the cities 
of our State, and a membership of H^SSO. Each Union holds regular meetings 
as often as every fortnight, the members devising and doing, according to their 
abUity for the moral elevation of the surrounding community, Hrs. Sophia 
Grubb, your Vice-President forEansaa and National Superintendent of the De- 
partment of Poreign work of the W. C. T. U., writes aa follows, of work under 
her supervision at Castle Garden : " Leaflets liave tieen prepared by intelligent 
gentlemen, foreigners, in the German, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Bohemian, 
Polisb, French aoci Italian languages, taking the subjects as I outlined them, 
and each writing in a manner, to suit his own countrymen. Since last April, 
210,000 pages of these liave been distributed by Hrs. Helen Mathews, mission- 
ary at Castle Garden, assisted by the Swedish and German missionaries. Mrs. 
Mathews reports that the immigrants receive the leaflets with evident pleasure, 
often sitting down Immediately and devouring them and then coming to her 
and begging for more for their friends. .* * * As the tracte warn against 
the saloon and counsel tJiatmoney be spent forthe family, the interestshown is 
encouraging. Mrs. Mathews thinks it the best work done at Castle Garden. 
The missionary ought to be able to visit the boarding houses and ships, leav- 
'ing the leaflets wherever immigrants go. But lack of means limits the work." 

Mrs. Grubb tells of a suggestion made by herself to Mr. Owen, the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, "in view of the surplus in the treasury which the 
government seemed at a loss to dispose of, that a sum be devoted to tlie pub- 
lication in all languages, of the foundation principles of our government, the 
laws most necessary for the preservation of good morals and the obligations o& 
citizensliip. and let them be distributed at Castle Garden to all adults landing." 
Hr. Owen thought the idea good and wrote that he would consider it further. 
She adds. "My project is a depot of information at every point of embark- 
ation from the Old World, so that emigrants can be supplied in their own 
language with literature instructing them in the meaning of our citizenship, 
public school syst^ns, ete. , to be read as they cross the sea." 

Women have engaged in the work of making themselves and others wiser 
and better with an ardor which proves that they accept the idea that the object 
of life is 'not to be more or less happy but to seek a higher than material well- 
being for all. In philanthropic annals, the work of Mother Hieronymo of 
Rochester proves what individual effort, at its beat, can accomplish. She is 
regarded as the founder of St, Mary's Hospitel, in that city. Without a dol- 
lar of capital, with only credit and marvellous financial ability and executive 
faculty, she has ^ce built up the Rochester Home of Industry the present 
value being |1,!)00,000, and is now conducting this institution in an admirable 
manner. It is a home for young girls, some of whom are engaged in industries 
outside the Home ; others are taught trades there, sewing, laundry work, 
shoe-making, etc. Children are received from ten years old and upwards and 
remain, says this excellent women, " until we know that they are capable of 
taking care of themselves." 

In the city of Auburn, through the munificence of an unknown donor, a 
Maternity Ward has been established, within a few months, near the General 
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Ilnspitai. The lUoUt.} for tlus purpust v. as plncid in the liaails of a lending 
physician of Uiatcitj and iJic bad the salisftiction of bupLriiilciidiiig all the 
appointments of the building The Brtucational and Indubliial Union of 
Auburn, atill in Ita jouth is modelled after the institution m Buffalo which 
stands as a fine type of ttie character building mtent which is a cliiel factor in 
all of the benevolent effort of our time This is hon the institution grew in 
Auburn : 1st. A thought tliat tlie " women of liie cilj ought to do something 
for the lienclit and pleasure of tlie young women employed in factories and 
otlier places." 3d. The culmination of tlic thought in an appeal from ayoung 
lady al a meeting of a local society that they wrgnnize for the purpose. 3d. 
The discovery by committees from this society that the young women in 
various callings in the city numbered "00. 4th. The result, three rooms were 
rented, one for reading, two for entertainment ; the latter supplied with a 
piano, a nielodeon, interesting games, and all pleasantly furnislied. These 
rooms were open, ligiited and warmed, every evening in the week, except 
Sunday, and all who liavc sought them have found a kindly welcome, A 
house has since been purchased. There are nine stunding committees to carry 
forward the various purposes of the Union. The Educational Committee 
reports classes taught in reading, writing; stenography, painting, bookkeeping 
aQd embroidery, some of the teaching being gratuitously given. Last winter 
a course of law lectures for women was given, one every Saturday, ftvo law- 
yers engaging in the work. The money rcalizeil from the sate of tickets went 
into the treasury. The avails from Headings, where selections were rendered 
by tJie ladies, were another source of revenue. The Librarian reports that the 
books now selected from the library show an improvement in the tastes of the 
readers. Histories, biographies and Ixwiks of travel, being in us much demand 
as the insipid stories which give only relaxation to the tired working girls. 
Another valuable work done by two ladies of this Union within the present 
year, has been giving a class of 24 little girls lessons in all the details which go 
to make up good housekeeping, e. g., making beds, setting and waiting on 
table, sweeping and dusting. The class graduated brilliantly ; a large audi- 
ence and a dinner, the gift of the gentleman interested in the scheme, gave zest 
to the closing exercises. 

The Woman's Educational anil IndustriiJ Union of Buffalo has just re- 
ceived $10,000 for the purpose of erecting a hall near its present building. 
The gift is from a townswoinan who wishes to be nameless. Qround will be 
broken for the building, March I, 1893. 

The first report oE the Jlemorial Hospital for Women and Children, in 
Brooklyn, hits appeared this year. A Xow York gentleman gave a plot of 
ground valued at |IO,000 for a site in every way desirable, the gift conditioned 
on subscriptions to tlie amount of $20,000 being made by the first of April. 
The efforts of the Indies enlisted in the work were successful and on the Slat 
of >Iarcb, it was announced that the required sum bad been subscribed. They 
intend to liave a building as well adapted to the purposes of a hospital as pos- 
sible, a training school For nurses and a children's ward. The report says that 
the provision made for sick children in that city is inadequate. 
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•^ TUe College Settlement in New York City, founded on the plan of Toyn- 
bee Hull in Loniion, is doing its good work. Wellcsley, Smith and Vussar are 
represented. The house will accomodate seven residents ; there has been no 
difficulty in Ailing it and a part of the time there have been extra residents. 
In the girU' club, sewing, gymnastics, singing and games are prominent. 
Tlie Good Seed Society, on Sunday, is an attempt to appeal to the spiritual 
nature of the children. It was not the intention to form boys' clubs but the 
appeal of the boys themselves was too urgent to lie refused. Three boys' clubs 
are formed and prove enthusiastic ones. Theya.retaughtsinging and gymnas- 
tics ; qiiestions are given them to look up. and they list^ to scientific and 
bistorical talks ; they are so fond of historical reading that It is difficult to 
supply their requests. The settlement iias been made a station for the Penny 
Provident Fund, managed by the Ciiarity OrganlKation, and on Library night 
deposits are received from one to fifty cents. The " residents " receive and 
accept invitations from the children to visit their homes. Thus no small part 
of the work is done by the way of neighborliness. ■ This is peculiar to the 
" Settlement ; " the value of it cannot be measured or told. The groWtli and 
spread of such work as tliis, and the spirit of altruism shown by a young lady, 
just returned from three years in Europe, who entered a hospital on her arrival 
and now has thirty iMibies in her charge, show how the threatening problems of 
our time are to be solved. 

IN OTUEH DEPAETUEKTS. 

The New York Association of Working Girls' Societies held its seventh 
annual meeting on the 13th of April in the hall of the Cooper Union. Two 
thousand giris filled the great auditorium, which was gay wil^ the bright 
colors of the decorations of the different clubs represented. Miss Grace Dodge 
presided ; she spoke of the success of the Mutual Benefit System and said 
that the Employment Bureau had also done much good work. She told of 
plans for afternoon outings during the summer and ended her address by giv- 
ing the four mottoes of the Society, "Labor is Mighty," "Knowledge is 
Power," " Co-operation is Strength," and " In God we Trust." A New York 
paper reports a recent action of one of these eluhs to he the appointment of a 
Visitation Committee with a SickLoan subdiviaion. The dutiesof tliis commit- 
tee are to visit sick members and if found in need, to lend them money from 
the fund to be repaid In small sums after the return of health. 

Another organization is beginning in that city to be known as the Woman's 
Central Labor Union and will be affiliated with the American Federation of 
I.Abor. Helen Campbell says, "Rising in tlie scale through all the B43 indus- 
tries set down in the United States Labor Bureau's report on working women 
in our great cities, issued in ltJ89, one finds the wage rate always, save in the 
exceptional instances, close to the subsistence point." In 1890 a mass meeting 
was held In Chickering Halt, where a report detailing the eouditions in retail 
Stores, convinced the public of the need for action tending to alleviate the 
hardships of working women. Here the matter rested so far as the public was 
concerned, but last Februiiry a committee from the Working Women's Society 
headed by Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell appeared before the Legislative Commit ■ 
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tee and presented the claims of the workers. " The Consumers' League " ttU 
formed. It does no " black listing ; " it keeps a " white list " of employers 
known to pa; fair wages and give detent working conditions. This both 
workers and purchasers can consult. 

Among the new opportunities for women, is the Buffalo Training School 
for Nurserj-Maids, the oul; one known to exist. It graduated its first class in 
June. Among new enterprises is profesuonal house-cleaning in which two 
New York women have lately embarked and are giving such good satisfaction 
that tlieir orders are steadily increasing. Differing widely from this worthy 
calling, yet of signal value, is the pursuit of a lady in Syracuse, Miss Louise 
Benson, who has classes in "Current Topics." Within the year, she writes 
that she has given eighteen readings and prepared forty-two papers, on ques- 
tions of the day. Fifty women attended the Tuesday morning sessions and 
fourteen, the Wednesday afternoon meetings. These occasions were marked 
by enthusiasm, close attention and unabated interest, to the last. Her circulars 
are out for the coming year, to cover a period from October, 'Bl, to May, '9S, 
and a larger attendance is promised. The New York State Library School has 
a two years course, for students wishing to become skilled librarians. Mrs. 
Harriet H, Seston, of Palmyra, offers tlOO, for the best thesis by a lady pupil 
of this school, on local pubhc libraries and their relations to University exten- 
sion ; " the prize to be awarded at the University Convocation of 1893, to the 
essay deemed most likely to promote the founding of local public libraries 
and make tbem most efficient in the work of University extension." 

Probably, the finest opportunity which this year, or any other, has fur- 
nished women, generally, will prove to be the University exl«naion. It was, 
says a New York Journal, practically introduced into this country by the 
Chautauqua Circles. Now understate patronage and a definite scheme, formed 
by the Regents, it is to be presented as an adjunct to the work of colleges and 
academies. The purpose is to furnish facilities, and stimulate study in the 
higher domain of learning to those who may aspire to broader attainments but 
have not the means to take the regular course. An organization of fashion- 
able women, known as the "Colonial Dames of America," has lately been 
incorporated. Its object, as stated by its members, is to preserve manuscripts 
and relics of the past, to promote patriotism and an interest in American 
history. A significant fact is the use of their own names ; instead of Mrs. 
John or Mrs. Henry, they are May King Van Rensselaer, etc., a list of names 
well known in New York society. 

Women have acted with men in a movement in progress, for a Botanic 
Garden in New York City, to which a part of Broux Park is devoted. It is 
intended to remove the Egyptbn obelisk from its present position, in Central 
Park, where it will soon be destroyed by the rigors of our climate, and to 
place it in the glass enclosure which will surround the Botanic Garden. A 
street cleaning association has been formed by women in New York City, and 
the suggestion of one of them, to clean the streets and then flush them with 
water, has been accepted for trial in Hester street. We hear, for tbe first time 
in this country, of an orchestra composed of women, just come from Vienna ; 
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Uieir playing is received with favor. Co-operotive housekeeping is In the air. 
The heads of five Utica families resolved on a trial of the experiment for tiiree 
months. All are so weU satisHed that there willbo no change at the end of 
that time. The cost to each person is a trifle less than |3.00 per week. Tliose 
in charge expect to reduce it to $2,50 when they have gained more experience. 

The outlook for women is constantly widening. Nothing finer has ever 
been offered them than the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn which is opened to 
tJiem on the same footing with men. Here hand and l^rain have equal chance 
for the attainment of culture and skill. Its excellent founder said, in his 
opening address, " We believe in the value of co-education and are pleased to 
note the addition of more than twenty young women to the entering class." 
3232 arc enrolled the present year ; the numher of women is not stated, hut last 
year's report speaks of Annie Jeuness Milter lecturing on dress to an audience 
of more than 600 women, the greater number being atiidenta. The "Thrift" 
is connected with the Institute. This is one of those new systems for giving 
the young a chance to invest small savings, thus teaching them, practically, 
the value of the penny saved. 

In his last address this munificent worker for humanity, tlie founder of tile 
institute, revealed the apiiit which wrought within him, in the following 
words, " You do not live for yourself. If you live for yourself, you shall 
come to nothing. Be brave, be just, be pure, be true in word and deed. 
Care not for your life, care only for what is right. 8o, and not otherwise. 
shall it be well with you." 



L QUBBTIONS." 

I have been unable to obtain much information concerning the questions 
asked the Vice'Presidents by the chairman of the Committee on Reforms and 
Statistics. The Matron of the "Asylum for Destitute Children." in Auburn, 
writes that during the past year, out of 153 caj^ for, 53 have cither found 
homes or have been returned to friends. She adds that the ' bound boy and 
girl ' are nearly obsolete, the children being usually adopted. In Brie county, 
two women, one Roman Catholic, one Protestant, are employed to find homes 
in families for destitute children. Ad instance was given of one of these 
women finding a home for a child who had been rescued from shocking con- 
ditions, whose future promised well. The ftew cases of adoption within the 
limit of my observation are encouraging. Neighbors of mine have just taken 
a Httle orphan girl to their home and their hearts. It is pleasant to see their 
love and tender care of her, and her gentle, dutiful way of fitting herself to her 

MAINE. 
ABBY M. FULTON, M. D., Ft«-Plw«den(. 
From this most Northeastern outpost of the Union, cordial greetings are 
sent to the A. A. W. 

Our State motto " Dlrlgo," I lead the way, may not apply strictly to the 
advancement of our women of Maine, but we Join heartily with all sister 
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states in the endeavor to assist In leading tLe way to an enlarged knowledge 
of the possibilitiea and capabilities, practically and intellectually, of nil our 

We are earnest, hopeful and determined, by persistent effort, to have 
granted ua, at no distant day, by Statute, the justice belonging to us, as 
women. Encouragements are well sustained in the increased number of 
women in the professions, and in many new vocations heretofore occupied 
only by men. Three of our colleges inMaine open doors to equal education of 
the sexes, the Agricultural College of Orono, Bales of Lewiston, and Colby Uni- 
versify, where the women graduates have nearly always held liighest ranks in 
scholarship. Women physicians are increasing in .number and popularity, 
and astonishment has ceased at the sound of the voice of the woman preacher 
from the pupil. 

Under the able and efficient management of our State President, Mrs. L. 
M. N. Stevcas of Portland, the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Maine leads the way in increased numbers of Unions and memberships, exceed- 
ing all other States according to her population. Our climate is noted for its 
invigorating and tonic influences; this is really exemplified in the strong, 
healthy, mental and physical activities ofour women, serving in the various 
departments of this great organization, the W. C. T. U. 

Every year adds to the number and excellenCje of our private schools for 
young women. One of the best it has been my privilege to inspect this year 
is the new boarding and day school at Portland, Maine, under tlie instruction 
and personal management of Rev. and Mrs. John A. Bellows, where a desir- 
ably new departure is observed from the old fashioned routine of boarding 
school life. All that young women may desire in eatablisliing a foundation 
for the study of the elassics, science,' history and art, i^cluding sculpture and 
architecture, in the study of English and General Literature and Greek Poetry, 
may here be learned, as well as inspiring the pupils by methods heretofore 
unused how knowledge can broaden and enrich life. Maine will no longer 
seek the private schools of other States for lier daughters, but can invite 
patronage from thd older Commonwealths to this new, fresh home of instruc- 
tion where all religious preferences are respected, where the health, happiness 
and comfort of the young girls are of the flrst importance. 

The Maine Industrial School for girls is not a house of correction, but a 
refuge for girls between the ages of seven and flfteeen years, wliei* under 
kind and proper treatment, good physical and moral training, reformation and 
reclamation may ensue for such as are in danger of becoming outcasts in 
society, winning tliemback to virtue and respectability, and fitting them for 
honorable self-support and usefulness. The average number this year ia sixty- 
five. Ko deaths have occurred in the last twelve months. The healthful 
location, with strict care of the officers in maintaining sanitary regulations 
are regarded conducive 10 these favorable results. In this connection let me 
say, Mrs, Robinson of Augusta, Maine, a lady ninety-five years of age, haa 
made and presented nearly sixty quilts for this Industrial School since it« 
organization, and still intends to contribute more from her own han^. Do yoa 
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not think our women know bow to live long and work well up here in the 
North I 

The Portland Sdiool for Deaf Mute instruction is one of very remarkable 
interest and progress. Miss Ellen L. Barton, principal, with eight lad; aesie- 
tanta, has virtually taught the mute to speak, and the deaf to hear. Seldom 
is witnessed such a power of mind Ofer mind as this principal, MisB Barton, 
exerts over her fifty pupils in the most genial, pleasant manner, imparting 
wonderful knowledge bj gestures and movements of her lips. Let not par- 
ents dispair of the intelligence of their route children while this school eaists. 

Art and literary clubs, practical clubs and branches of the Chautauqua 
multiply and increase In Maine full rapidly enough for their healthful exis- 
tence. Women are abounding in new ideas that club life teaches, growing 
enthusiastic, courageous and self-reliant in this newly found development of 
their heretofore latent powers. 

finally, the outlook for the women of Maine is decidedly encouraging, 
notwithstanding the conservatism of our masculine friends. We gain every 
year in overcoming prejudice of sex. In obtaining more recognition for equal- 
ity of wages, and a steady increase of demand for billed service in vocations 
woroen can adequately fill. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CAROLINE R. WENDELL, Viee-PreMdent. 

Of necessity my report this year will be confined to answering the addi- 
tional questions sent out to the Vice-Presidents. For (lie most of the infor- 
mation I am indebted to the Superintendent of the Orphans' Home at 
Franklin, N. H. 

1. I have not been able to learn of any methods of carinji for deserted or 
destitute children which do not lead to institutional life, such as the county 
farms and almshouses and the Home. 

%. The Orphans' Home at Franklin occupies the old homestead of Daniel 
Webster, a most favorable and delightful location. The aim is to make it 
savor as little of the " Institution " as is consistent with system, discipline and 
good order. Two classes of children are received. The one class are those 
given outright. These are wholly in the custody of the managers and are 
cared for until such a time as good homes can be found in which to place them, 
either for adoption or for a definite length of time, preference being given to 
homes in the State. The other class are those partially supported by the 
living parent, by friends or by the county. 

When children are "placed" in homes, the parties taking them are 
required to pledge themselves to perform with fidelity the following obliga- 
tions to the child, viz. : 

To exercise over it a kind and paternal care, morally, intellectually and 
physically. ' 

1st. By furulshlng it with proper food and clothing in sickness and health. 
3d. By securing to It the advantages of a good common school education. 8d. 
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Bj using, at all times, our JDfluetice, both bj precept ftDd example lo train it 
to habits of industry, economy, self-reliaace, temperance and moralitj'. To 
eierdse our beat endeavors to prevent it from indulging in or contracting any 
bad babits, and on all proper occasions to secure its attendance upon Divine 
service and Babbath scbool. 4th. We hereby agree to keep and nut to return 
the child to the Institution from whence It has been taken without the written 
conBent of either the President or Superintendent. 6th. When it has arrived 
at the age of — years, it sball be furnished by us with clothing sufficient for 
one year, and such compensation in money as it may reasonably deserve. 

The results of the " placing out " system ^re reported to have been on the 
whole quite satisfactory. 

3. To this the Superintendent replies: "The practical working of 
adoption, as far as it has come to our knowledge, has been Tnost satisfactory. 
It secures an interest in the child and a care and support which can be secured 
in no other way. We think adoption should be urged as far as possible, but 
sometimes find it not a little difficult to bring it about, except in the cases of 
very young children." About four hundred children have gone from the 
Home since its establishment into permanent homes, 

VEEMONT. 
LOUISE M. SMILEY, Vice-Pl^tident. 

Among the six official court reporters in this State, one-half are women, 
who receive the same pay as men doing similar work. The first woman, 
appointed to this ofQce, was Miss Ella M. Ballou, of Walliagford, inlSSS, who, 
upon the petition of the Rutland County Bar, received the appointment from 
Judge Veazey. The same year she was given the position of official reporter 
of the Addison County Coiwt, by the same judge. 

Miss Katherine Hagar, of Burlington, writes that " Two years ago. Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale was invited by a few philanthropic men to aid them in 
establishing a League or Charity Organization Bureau In Burlington. He 
discovered what they had not, so quietly had Ibc work of the tadte Kotnen of 
the Howard Relief Society been done, that the League was not needed in 
Burlington; as he said, "The poor are well cared for here; it seems to me 
that no other organization is necessary." 

As year after year rolls by, we become more and more convinced that the 
care of the children is the only hopeful part of our work. We relieve distress 
if caused by destitution ; we furnish medicines, and delicacies for the sick ; 
we provide clothing for them and the aged and infirm. We have the names 
recorded on our book of 338 families who received aid from our society during 
the past year. But all this work would seem of little value to us if we did 
not know that through our watchful care the poor children of Burlington, 
instead of begging and wandering about our streets, are kept regularly at 
school. Two hundred and sixty children received shoes and clothing during 
the past school year, on condition of regular attendance, the teachers, aiding 
us by sending them with a note to our Superintendent when they needed help 
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from her ; and no aid is given without thia certiScate of regular atteadatice. 
We help the poor children of Burllngtoa In every way possible ; we take them 
to a dentiat, if an aching tooth afflicts them ; to' an oculist, if their eyes are 
inflamed ; to a physician if they are sick, or to a hospital if they cannot receiv^ 
proper care in their own homes. A blind ttoy, at the Perkins Institute, has 
received his clothing and travelling expenses from na forflve years. We have 
also given clothing to a deaf and dumb girl at Northampton, We are educat- 
ing a German girl who wishes to fit herself for teaching. ' 

In our Industrial school forgirls which is open Saturday aftemoonaduring 
the winter, we teach sewing to more than ahundred girls. We had an average 
attendance last winter of one hundred and twenty — sixteen classes, with five 
or six girls in each class, besides a patch-work class of thirty or forty little ones 
from five to seven years old. The older girls made underwear for themselves. 
The little ones received three gingham aprons if they came regularly. These 
aprons are made by different women wlio prefer to pay in this way, for the 
shoes or clothing that their children receive from us. It helps ua in another 
way : these little girts have a clean apron to cover their worn dresses and are 
thus made tidy for the public aohools. All our efforts are in that direction. 
The blessing of a good education in the public schools is as free to the poor 
boy as to a rich man's son. And to help these children to secure this blessing 
has been for the past five years the pFincii>al work of the Howard Relief 
Society. 

"The HouE FOK Destitute: Children," located in Burlington, Vt., 
reaches, this year, the twenty -flfth anniversary of its existence'. 

This charity, originated in the heart of a woman, has been carried on by 
women and stands to-day a monument to the immense power of an idea. 
Starting from the wish, on the part of Miss Lucia Wheeler, (Bninvalid)togive 
shelter and instruction to certain soldiers' children, the work grew so rapidly 
that, in 1860, about a year after the original Inception, it was organized and 
incorporated under the laws of the State, as a public charity and commenced 
the struggle to meet the demands upon it. 

Year by year friends have given of their means to carry on the work. 
Fund after fund has been added to the endowment until, at the close of its 
first quarter century, it stands well equipped and endowed — no longer 
dependent on daily dole for daily needs. From the beginning it has been 
managed by a board of women, resident In Burlington, with non-resident 
managers scattered throughout the State. It has sheltered and cared for 
nearly a thousand children. 

Friends in Council is the style and address of a club of women who 
have been organized in Burlington, Vt., nearly fifteen years. The object of 
the club ia study, principally in the direction of history and literature. At 
the close of the first decade of its existence, the club organized a junior club, 
made up largely of members' daughters, which has followed a course of study 
on much the same topics, under the supervision of the senior club. 

If continued interest in a line of work and harmonious action together are . 
Indications favorable to such an organization, this club may claim both. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
CHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN, Viee-Prtgident. 

New Jersey is keeping Btep wEth her siBt«r States in their march upward. 

It was a member from New Jersey who moved that as many women as 
men be appointed Commissioners to help guide the affairs of the Columbian 
Exposition to be held in Chicago. The resolution went through like a whirl- 
wind and BO a new advance for women was luaugurnted. 

Most of the Orphan Asylums, Homes for the Friendless, Old Ladies' 
Homes, etc., and many of the Hospitals ot the State are under the manage- 
ment of women. This is especially th^ case in Essex County. 

The State Charities Aid Associatloa is conducted by men and women but, 
as would be expected, the women do the brunt ot the work. 

Women in the towns, not in the cities, are allowed to vote in public school 
matters. This provision has been in operation about four years. The num- 
ber of women who vote is increasing, but as yet only a few women have been 
called to serve on school boards. , 

The work of temperance, largely through women's instrumentality is 
progressing. The State has, aa yet, no special provision for temperance 
teaching in the schools, although New Jersey women are constantly urging 
its necessity. They have secured, in many sections of the State, manual 
training In the schools which is one step in the right direction. A recent 
movement of liquor dealers to secure, through the legislature, a law that 
should enable them to sellon Sunday and do other vicious things, was defeated 
by the wcimea— who circulated documents and petitions, went personally 
before the Governor and State Legislature and presented their protests in 
eloquent speeches. 

Women's Literary Clubs and clubs for Working Girls are doing much to 
promote the culture, power and advancement of women, A meeting of the 
Federation Council composed chiefly of club presidents, about sixty In num- 
ber, was held last spring in Orange, New Jersey, and greatly emphasized the 
largeness and worth of women's work. 

So far as I can learn,, there is no system adopted in our State for the care 
iif destitute children that does not place them in institutions. The State has 
institutions for disorderly boys and girls, called Reform schools and the city 
of Newark has just established what is termed the Truants' Home, But 
most of the orphan and neglected children are cared for in institutions sus- 
tained by private charity and under the management largely ot women. 
Children from these institutions go as opportunity offers into private families 
by adoption or to be brought up on conditions agreed upon. On the whole, 
this course seems more satisfactory than any olier that has yet been devised 
and in very many cases it works admirably. It is far better than keeping a 
large number of children crowded together where individuality of character 
and development seems impossible. 
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KENTtTCKY. 
ANNA 0. BOWSER, Viee-Fraident 
My report may well begin with a quotation from that of my predecessor 
last year : ' ' Increased activity in all directions in wliich women work — In- 
dustrial, Educational, Horal, Philaotbropic," The world does move and the 
women here are moving with it, not starting oS in many new directions, but 
steadily and hopefully growing toward the light. The Woman's Club has 
been a helpful agent in awakening a sense of responsiliility and of capability 
in its members. It is teaching the value of cuSperatioii, of mutual help and 
sympathy and ia bringing our woman into touch with their sister workers 
throughout the land. Education is perhaps the subject of most interest at 
present but as education, ae now understood, is so comprehensive a subject, 
DO longer representing mere book learning, but the development of the indivi- 
dual, this interest detracts nothing from any special lines of activity but 
rather strengthens them and broadens their influence. 

There will be, at an early date, a Children's Hospital established on a 
sound financial basis — this work the result of a woman's tliought and manage- 
ment. University Extension is engaging much attention and many women 
are gladly availing themselves of the offered opportunity for a more liberal 
culture than they could otherwise attain. We hope great things from the 
Columbian Exposition, which we trust will be the occasion of bringing to 
light not only the material but the intellectual poseibllitiea of all sections of 
the land. 'Diis Is woman's century and women are awakening to the fact, 
here aa elsewhere. The coming of the great anniversary is giving a stimulus 
to the study of American history, a desire for something beyond the old achool- 
book knowledge of events and dates, for that wise understanding of our laws 
' and Institutions which shall fit woman for her increasing responsibilities. 
The Woman Suffrage ABSocIation will meet here In a few weeks and there is . 
reason to expect that the meetings will be well attended, and much interest in 
the subject has been expressed. 

In response to the questions, I have not been able to find that any methods 
of caring for deserted and destitute children other than those methods leading 
to institutional life, have been adopted in this State, I have not found the 
placing out system to be in operation in the large towns concerning which I 
hiquired and have no experience which would enable me to answer the last 
question. Orphan Asylums sustained by various churches absorb most of the 
element In question. The Industrial School of Reform, for both sexes and all 
colors, docs good work for the class It reaches, that is, while there is no better 
plan of work for them. 

INDIANA. 
LOIS G. HUFFORD, Viee-PreHdenL 
In response to the spedal inquiries sent to Vice-Presidents of A. A. W., 
for the current year, I beg leave to submit the following report. 
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Tbe public record of the State of Indiaoa, and the history of its private 

charitlea show that the benevolent minded and the people who think, are 
awake to tbe necessity of putting forth oyery effort toward the saving of 
children whose birth or other circumstances put tbem in theclass of dependents. 

So far, however, these efforts have, for the most part, been directed 
towards establishing and maintaining institutions under the names of hmu*. 

Ten years ago, a lady, Miss Susan Fussell. who had, as an experiment, 
taken five children from the home for soldiers' orphans and brought them up 
to honorable, independent manhood, and womanhood, interested herself in the 
children of paupers In the slmshouses of tbe State. As a result of her efforts, 
a law was passed permitting the commissioners of each county to establish 
homes for pauper children to be under the care of some competent, motherly 
woman. Less than one-third of tbe ninety-two counties in the State have 
made such provision. While it was, primarily, the intention to keep these 
cliildren in the County Homes only until suitable homes could be found for 
them outside, the Secretary of our State Board of Charities expresses himself as 
opposed to these County Homes for tlie reason that the tendency is to retain 
the children in tbe institution ; very few, comparatively, having, in point of 
fact, been sent out from them to private homes. 

Mrs. Julia E. Work, now Superintendent of the Northern Indiana Orphans' 
Home, located at La Porte, to which several counties send their dependent 
children, has, during the eight years of her work, put forth every effort to 
carry out her principle, or, as she calls it, her " ideal of what an institution 
for the care of dependent children should be," namely, " a transfer depot for 
little passengers on the way from pauperism and crime to independence and 
citizenship, with a Normal School attachment for the inculcation of good 
morals and right living, a hygienic, educational institution for the develop- 
ment of weak minds and bodies and a reformatory in the beat sense." In 
spite of many obstacles, legal and sentimental, Mrs. Work has succeeded in - 
permanently placing more than five hundred children in real homes. The 
greatest impediment in tbe way of such effort has been in the fact that, until 
recently, Indiana gave the father absolute contrql of bis child, even though he 
lived apart from it and contributed nothing to its support. It has been a sur- 
prise to me to leam that about sixty per cent of these dependent cliildren are 
"liberally supplied with parents, while about thirty-seven per cent are 
blessed (?) with one non-supporter," leaving only three per cent of real orphans 
among them. Mrs. Worh has found it more difficult to free tbe child from the 
legal incumbrances than to find tbe right sort of home to receive it. 

The legislature of 188B passed a law permitting counties of more than 
75,000 inhabitants to create a " Board, composed of six persons, three of whom 
sliall tie women " which should be called "The Board of Children's Guar- 
dians." To this Board was confided the care of dependent and neglected 
cliildren undorflfteen years of age who were " abandoned, neglected, or cruelly 
treated by their parents ; children begging on the streets ; children of habitu- 
ally drunken or vicious and unfit parents ; children kept in vicious or immoral 
associations; juvenile delinquents and truants." In every case, tbe Circuit 
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Court was to act aa Judge of the necessity of separating the child from the 
parent and the Board waa constituted guardian b; authority of the Court. 
The Board was to provide a temporary home for the children committed to its 

In accordance with this law, a Board of Children's Guardians was appoint- 
ed, in Marion County in which Indianapolis is Bituated. So far, no other 
county in the State has followed the example of Marion County, and an effort 
to liave a "Board of Guardians appointed, on petition, in each county in the 
State," failed before the last legislature. If the dependent children through- 
out the entire State were thus fathered and mothered, the large number of 
children now committed to the Reform School through no fault of their own 
but because their parents wish to rid themselves of all responsibility for tbem, 
might be saved from the contaminating associations with older boys and girls 
in the Beform Schools. ■ The Superintendent of the Indiana Bcformatory for 
Qirls recently told the writer that second marriages are a frequent cause of the 
committment of children to the State Institutions. The Home opened by the 
Board of Children's Guardians in Indianapolis has to a great degree realized 
the thought of the " transfer depot " yet while the children remain there they 
are not only cared for by a motherly matron but school instruction is provided 
for tJhem at the expense of the city. The board employs an agent who visits 
the children placed in homes, every three months. He also makes personal 
bveatigation of the suitability of the families asking for children. Within the 
past five months, this board has adopted the plan of " boarding out " the 
cliildren, and the results of this trial have, so far .^proved very satisfactory, 

'People who, with no knowledge derived from the personal acquaintance 
witli the various elements of society, yet hold to the theory that the motherly 
instinct is always to be trusted, are slow to approve of legalized efforts to 
sever the parental relation, even though its continuance means depriving the 
child of every chance for growing into virtuous, self-respecting manhood or 
womanhood ; but those who have the familiar acquaintance with homes (?) of 
vice learn to adopt another view, viz., that every child has the right to a 
chance, and that the State owes it to the child. The Board of Chitdrens' 
Guardians took from a tramping mother a two years' old child who had not 
learned to talk and wlio, to all appearance, was only a hungry animal. They 
placed it with a kind woman under whose care in a few weeks the child learned 
to talk, and who now, after one year, seems as bright and mentally active as' 
other children of its age. One such case of child saving is sufficient, it seems 
to me, to prove tJie wisdom of the law ; but more than one hundred children 
have, in the past two years, been saved by its agency. 

IOWA. 
ELLEN M. RICH, Vie^Prmdent. 

STATUS OF I^DIGE^-T CHILDBEN IN PRIVATE INaTlTCTIOKS. 

Philanthropy cares for the destitute but good laws, intelligently executed, 
can prevent destitution. In this State there are few dependent orphans and 
those are nearly all in a Home supported by the Commonwealth. 
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Lnat ye&t it was our pleasure to embody in the annual report some facts 
coflceming the Iowa Urphaus' Home. The three bundrcd children in this 
home are nearly all tlie friendless children U> be cared for by the State. There 
are no children permanently residing in any of tlie County Poor-Houses. 

In searching for private institutions where children are cared for we find 
but few and only a few children as inmates. We will parUcukrize concerning 
the most prominent one. The people of Cedar Rapids, by private contribu- 
tions, support a " Home for the Friendless." At present this Home contains 
fourteen children although it would accommodate as many more. The house 
is a good sized, two-story, frame dwelling, well lighted and very well venti- 
lated. There is no school connected with this Home for the reason that chil- 
dren of school age can eDt«r the public schools of the city. Few, however, 
remain long enough to become established in school. Unless they are very 
undesirable children they are readily adopted in families where they are as 
carefully reared as own children. The Home at Cedar Rapids is in the resi- 
dence portion of the city and is in every respect such a home as one would 
expect and desire to find in a community of intelligent Christian women. 
When we visited this Home the matron concealed nothing but on the contrary 
Bhoned us about freely and gave us all information desired. Prom a personal 
investigation we can safely say that the management is good and that the 
children are, in every respect, well cared for. Because there are so few 
destitute children in the State there is little difficulty experienced in finding 
homes for them. It requires, however, great care to select the right home for 
the right child that the relations may be mutually pleasant and profitable. In 
the Home described, part of the children are taken for a limited time, the 
guardians or those interested paying a small sum per week toward their 
support. 

There is in the State another small Home, at Council Bluffs, of which we 
learn nothing different from what is reported concerning the Cedar Rapids 
Home. There may be a few other Homes in the State but we can gain no 
dchnite information concerning any. 

With reference to the " placing out system," the Superintendent of the 
Iowa Orphans' Home thus writes; "When the county from which children 
are sent, gives consent the home assumes the duty of placing children in family 
homes. Persons are always to take children as members of their family and not 
as servants only. We have about forty placed in such homes and I visit or 
hear from each one directly about twice a year. I think if a greater number 
were placed in this way, rather than returned to the homes from which they 
came, it would be far better for the children." This extract from the Superin- 
tendent's letter is the best and most reliable information accessible. 

The first feeling with reference to this annual report was one of regret 
that it must be so meager. ReSection awakens a better impulse and we have 
cause to rejoice because there is so little to say. Iowa is better than we knew. 
Though it has little wealth, it also has little property. Food and clothing are 
plenty. There are schools and churches for all. There is work for all. 
Though it may not have the best of instruction in its schools yet its rate of 
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illiteracy is leaa than that of any otber State in the Union. 8ltuat«d as Iowa 
is, midwa; between the two oceans, midway between the Polar Sea and the 
Gulf, it is alio in that happy medium which Solomon dedied vbea ha said : 
"Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me." 

KANSAS. 
SOPHIA F. GRUBB, Vtee-PrendeTit. 

The objective feature of the work for the year was the effort for State 
Suffrage in out Legislature last winlor. Many persons of good judgment give 
it as their opinion that under our constitution, our Legislature has the power to 
grant euSrage without going through the form of a conatltutional amendment.' 
It was considered a favorable time at the last session, as the House was almost 
entirely " Alliance," and that party is supposed to favor Woman Suffrage. 
They certainly owed their marvellous success in the elections to the ability 
with which the campaign was planned and executed, and this was due almost 
entirely to Mrs. Lease and Mrs. Digga. So universally was this conceded that 
it produced a great enthusiasm for woman suffrage. The bill presented in 
fovor of this measure passed the House by a large majority. The Senate, 
howev^, composed almost entirely of Republicans, tabled it. Mrs. Diggs and 
Mrs. Johns stayed at Topeka and worked for its result, Mrs. Diggs with the 
Alliance party and Mrs. Johns with the Bepuhlicans. Party feeling runs so 
high in this State that it is of but little use for any one to work who is not a 
partisan with either one ofthe other. The W. C. T. U. did what they could 
in letters and telegrams to the Senate. 

The following notes have been sent to me from Wichita : 

The Woman's Council of Wichita, composed of different organizations of 
women, numbers twelve auxiliaries. It wishes to engage every woman's 
society in the city, in order to be able to call out alt the fnomen for any emer- 
gency. Its object is effective reform work of every sort. 

The Hypatia Woman's Club of Wichita was formed, five years ago, after 
the pattern of Sorosis. It discusses general topics of interest — has no specific 
study. Delegates were sent to the Sorosis Anniversary and Organization of 
the Federation. The club is a member of the General Federation. 

CALIFORNIA. 

ELLEN C. SARGENT, Viae-Fi-endent. 
Since the fuH and able report of my immediate predecessor. Dr. Alida C. 
Avery, Vice-President tor California in 1890, the status of women has not 
greatly changed. The sei appear to bo constantly pressing more and more 
into the work of the world outside the home, and this has become so common 
that it causes almost no remark, except, perhaps, a line in the daily paper 
whenever an Innovation is noticed by some news gatherer, as one I saw recently 
of a messenger girl employed in San Jose, by a gentleman having charge of a 
telegraph office. The girl is fifteen years of age and gives satisfaction to her 
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employer who, being a kindly man, is careful not to send her to any place 
where a young girl should not go. During the past year the Pacific Coast 
Woman's Press Association has matured into palpable existence with three 
hundred ladies in the service of journalism. They are an able body of writers 
with thcfr hearts in the work ; and also in the right place, from which facts I 
draw an augury of good to be the outcome of their contributions to the world 
of letters. 

A departure from the old ways aud one well worthy of recording is the 
fact that we have in California, for the first time here, and so far as I know 
for the first time anywhere, a woman, Mrs. Juana A. Neal, who is intrusted 
by the Mutual Life Insurance Compaoy of New York with a Woman's Depart- 
ment in their great business. You may be sure that the lady is fully compe- 
tent for the position, otherwise she would not be employed by a Ann of euch 
acknowledged business capacity. 

During the past year, while the struggle was being madein South Dakota 
for equal suffrage for women in that State, a small number of women in Cali- 
fornia in conjunction with the W. C. T. U. of this State, succeeded in raising 
sufficient funds to keep an able speaker. Miss Matilda Hindman, in the field 
there, sowing much good seed in Freedom's name. Though the effort In South 
Dakota was not immediately successful, we look for a future harvest from the 
work of Miss Hindman combined with tliat of the National American Associa- 
. tion at that time and place. 

Women were sent to , Sacramento, the capital of our State, last winter to 
petition the Legislature in the interest of women with the following results ; 
Women were made eligible to the oiHce of Notary Public. A law was passed 
making it a felony for a husband to induce or force his wife to a life of shame 
and to live on the proceeds of such life. A bill was passed to permit a mar- 
ried woman to be appointed administratrix. In the interest of ^ood morals, a 
law to prohibit the sale of cigarettes or tobacco to minors under sixteen years 
of age was passed. Suffrage for women was asked for and carried in the State 
Senate but failed in the Assembly. 

The Golden Gate Association of Free Kindergartens will, I believe, bear 
comparison with any such schools in the world. Nothing could e:cceed the 
self-sacriflce and devotion of the founder and president. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
on whose shoulders rests this small world. She is very fortimate in having 
drawn to her aid many of the noblest and wealthiest women of San Frandsco, 
as well as the interest and aid of many of our public spirited citizens. I enclose 
a description of these schools written at my solicitation, by Mrs. Cooper her- 
self which if you judge suitable I should like to liave included in my report : 

It was in July, 1879, that I asked my Bible class, numbering several hun- 
dred men and women, to establish a free Kindergarten fot wretched little 
children on the Barbary Coast. We went forward with the work, at once, 
and on October Bth, about three months later, we opened the second free 
Kindergarten west of the Rocky Mountains. I prepared for the daily press 
a series of Bis articles, entitled, "A Remedy for Hoodlumism" and "The 
Work of Free Kindergartens," which aroused great Interest In the work, and 
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from that time until now, we have had the support of the entire commnn 
The Golden Gate Kindergarten Association is the outcome of this early efl 
It has fiixtj'one noble-hearted, faithful worlters on the board, incluc 
sixteen millionaires, who liBTe given very lavishly for the support of tl 
schools. 

There are now thirty-two free Kindergartens that have been organlzec 
us, and they have an enrollment of 3,500 little children, from two-and-bal 
ais years of age. They come from the homes of the very poor, and man, 
tfiem from the haunta of poverty and crime. These Httle children are I 
given a vicarious motherhood, where they lack this divine nurturing at ho 
Of nearly nine thousand children who have been trained In these Kinder. 
tens, on]y one, so faf as can be learned, has ever been underarrest for offei 
against the law. The children learn to love the good and the true. In m 
instances, where they had been accustomed to take fruit and vegetables f 
tlie stands of dealers, on the sly, they ceased from doing It, and in their 1 
way, expostulated with their mothers, who sent them out to get the d 
supply in this dishonest way. Over f350,000 have been given by the ge 
ous citizens of San Francisco for the support of this great work. Of 
amount Mrs. Leland Stanford has given $180,000. Fourteen (rf these Kin 
gartens are sustained by private individuals. Twelve of these are memt 
Kindergartens. Five commercial organizations support Kindergartens, nam 
the Merchants' Exchange, the Produce Exchange, the Insurance, the 1 
Estate and the Attorneys. The respective Kindergartens bear the namet 
above mentioned. 

It should be mentioned that in cases of great distress and poverty, 
children arc clothed by the Kindergarten ABsociation, large supplies bi 
kept in every Kindergarten. But not one garment is ever given where it 
be gotten from the parents ; for we do not wish to cut the nerve of self-i 
port, and make'paupers. Our mission Is to prevent pauperism. 

The Kindergarten is the only foundation for manual training. It is 
necessary work for Industrial Education. When it is remembered that ne 
all our criminals under twenty-live years of age have no trade knowk 
.whatever, we may well Judge that the old poet was right when he said : 
" Satan Suds some mieohtef still 
For Idle hands Co da." 
And it matters not whether they be children's hands, or the hands of adi 
The practical results of this Kindergarten work have been proved to I) 
follows ; 

Mrit. An evident moral uplift, slow but sure, in the localities where 
Kindergartens are located. 

Second. An interesting selt-respect among parents ; more affection in 
households, and a decided tendency to place a higher value upon t 
children. 

Third. A slow and steady growth in moral quality, and in the subs 
tial virtues of practical daily living— such as sobriety, industry, econo 
thrift, self-dependence, good -manners, kindness, and temperance in all thi 
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PbuTlh. A vast Heaven-Land of happiness for the children, nevet 
dreamed of before, in which the powers and graces of body, soul and spirit 
symmetrically unfold, just as do the plants under the genial, entreating raya 
of the eiin. 

Fifth. The perceptible growth and development of the creative powers, 
the moral and aesthetic sense, and a love for that which is pure, true, honest 
and of good report. 

Sixth. The growth of a love to God, and a love to each other, which is 
the '■ fulfilling of the law," and which will fit them to be manly men and 
womanly womeu, doing their part well in the work of life, and making this 
world better for their having lived in it. 

It should be added that from the work in San Francisco an influence has 
gone out, thai has reached many otlier cities, and as n result, Kindergartens 
have been planted all the way from Alaska to New Mexico. 

Wc have numerous institutions to help the unfortunate and the sick ; 
hospitals for women, training schools for nurses, a Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union ; a branch of the Associated Charities for the benefit of both 
sexes, a Refuge Home for women or girls who have been deceived and 
betrayed or seduced from virtue, and who have not of choice lived in sin ; 
these are taught useful arts and are helpedinto good homes whenever possible. 
They are, however, never sent away without some honest way of earning a 
livelihood, nor without their history being known to the people who, desir. 
ing to help them, are willing to take the responsibility of their employment. 
We have a Nursery for Homeless Children where any abandoned cliild is 
welcome and where the best possible care and training and love are given to 
the poor deserted little waifs. 

Women's Clubs are as yet not numerous in this State. We have the 
Century Club of California, with a membership of about two hundred. It has 
I>een in existence three years and is composed of some of the beat of our 
representative women. Its meetings, once a week, are literary, musical, 
practical, social, with occasional formal debates on fifth Wednesdays, when 
such occur in the months. The meetings are all considered pleasant and 
profitable. 

I can not speak of my own knowledge, but after careful inquiry as to 
the status of children and young people in public institutions in San Francisco, 
I find that It is thought best, and is generally the custom here, to place such 
persons in families as fast as such can be found as are suitable. A way is 
provided whereby the boy or girl, placed out, can send Trord to the officers of 
the institution from which he is sent, as to his Irealment ; if it is found to be 
against the welfare of tie child he or she can return to the society or home 
and another chance or chances are given until some satisfactory settlement for 
the child is obtained. 

I have not exhausted the field of women's work in California, but have 
written as much as I judge you will care to print. 
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ALMIRA B. HAMILTON. Vice-Pmidenl. 

tn comparing the poaition held bj women in Canada a year ago with that 
they occupy to-day, I do not find that there has beeo a marked advance in any 
one department, but still the prejudice against their filling prominent positions 
is less positive now than then, and many who have been holding back, fearing 
to stand in opposition to public opinion, are slowly nearing the ranks so long 
occupied by the gallant few. This gradual growth of a broad and liberal 
spirit received a decided stimulus in the meetings of the A, A. W., held at 
Toronto last year, and was also fostered by the National Educational Associa- 
tion convening in our city in July last. 

There is still, however, much to desire. McGill College, Montre^, has 
just conferred its first medical degree upon a woman, but it did bo with 
extreme reluctance. The doctor who made the valedictory address urged 
upon the college not to forsake the high traditions of her past which has made 
her so glorious, and went on to say : "If indeed UcGill were on the wane, if 
her splendor were fading there might be some excuse for resorting to this 
innovation." The genera! hospital of that city evidently endorses this view, 
for though last year It granted a lady student a ticket to walk the hospital, 
and though it is afflrowi that no sort of inconvenience was produced and that 
her behavior was admirable, still it was decided on a vote of IQ to 15 not to 
grant a similar right again. The statutes prescribe that the hospital shall be 
open to " persons," but the governors hold that a lady is not a "person" wtthht 
the meaning of the act. 

We have in Ontario two medical schools for women, one at Toronto and 
one at Kingston. The Toronto school has just added two of its own gradu- 
ates to the teaching staff, making in all three lady lecturers. 

Co-education continues to work admirably in our Provincial University, 
Thirteen young ladies were this year admitted to the degree of B.A., and 
there are forty matriculants who are now starting on their college course. 

A year ago two ladies were appointed on our High School Board, but 
through the ill-health of one and the protracted absence from town of the 
other, their attendance at the board meeting was very irregular, and the ex- 
periment would probably bare been abandoned as a failure, bad not the 
Women's Enfranchisement Society taken the matter in hand and waited on 
members of the council urging that three ladies tie appointed for this year and 
recommending certain active women with good executive ability who had 
been previously interviewed and had testified their willingness to act. The 
appointment was made as requested, and the ladies are faithful and regular 
attendants. 

Two new Collegiate Institutes have been established lately in Toronto 
with three lady graduates as teachers in the departments of English and 
Modems at salaries of fifteen hundred dollars a year, the same that is given to 
gentlemen filling similar positions. 
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There are over forty public Bchools io our city, most of them with gentle- 
meo principals, though a few ladies act in that capacity with no distinction 
made as to salary. It has been found that eveu better work is done at exam- 
inations by the schools with lady principals than by the others; so much bo 
that one of our public school trustees introduced a motion to the effect that in 
future all such positions be given to female teachers. 

The field of Law is one that is quite unknown to Canadian women, but 
last winter, at a meeting of Judges, a lady was appointed to the position of 
"special examiner" tor the county of Wentworth, the first case oq record of 
such an office being filled by a woman. 

It is a great pleasure to me to be in attendance at this Congress and to 
bring to you a greeting from the women of Canada, for though there may he 
national landmarlis separating this country from ours, stil] the spirit of 
progress«nd mutual helpfulness recognizes no such division, and we can all 
meet as sisters to help the cause of humanity. 

" And thoQicb ott beaten In the fray. 
Still newer stren^b we borrow. 
And where the Taognard camps Wnlay 
Tbe rear shall rest to-morrow." 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO LIST OF 
MEMBERS. 

Pftge 8, under Illinois, add MrB. Clara P. Bonrland, Peoria. 
9, " " read Mra. Clara J. Farson. 

' 9, " MaasaohasettB, Mrs. E. C. F. Keller is at Hotel 
Sristol. 
9, " " read Mrs. Martha Perry, 

11, read Mrs. Stella Drake KnappUe. 
15, under Washington, D. C, add Mary Powell Thompaon. 
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"TRUTH, JUSTICE AND HONOR." 

REPORT 

OF THE 
FOR THE 



i8th Women's Congress. 

TORONTO, CAN., OCTOBER, 1890. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, President. 



FALL RIVER, MASS. : 

J. H. FRAHKLIN &, Co., PUBLIBHERB AND PHINTEBS. 

1891. 
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Eli.bm M. MlTCHBLL, Cfl., 1655 Court Place, Denver, Col, 
Fraacea Fisher Woort, N. Y. I Kate Gannett Wells, 

Frank Stuart Parker, 111. | Belle M. Perry, 

Henriktta I,. T. WoLCOTT, Ch., Dedham, Mass. 
Rev. A. B. Blackwell, N. J. I Dr. Eleanor Gait, 

Prof. Eachel Lloyii, . Neb. Dr. Jennie M. l.ozier, 

Mary A. Bootb, Mase. | Dr. Mary B. Moody, 

Rkv. Antoinbttb B. Bi.ackwbll, Cft., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Caroline R. Wendell, N. H. I Dr. Martha H. Mowry, 
Catherine H. Browning, " " ...... ...^ 



Mai7 A. Ripley, Neb. I Rate Gannett Wells. Msks. 

May Wright Sewall, Ind. Eliza R. Sunderland, Mich. 

Ella C. Lapham, N. T. | Mary C. Peckham, Mich. 

Frances Fisher Wood, N. Y. 

iTrorrSTniAi. EJurrCATioisr. 

Caboline a. Kbnnard, Ch., Brookllne, Mass. 

Clara Bewick Colby, Neb. I Clara Conway, Tenn. 

Mary E. Cobb, Pa. Lulie Bayliss Baldwin, Mont. 

Romelia L. Clapp, N. Y. | Dr. Anna Densmore French, N. Y. 

Maby E. Wing, Cft., Lincoln, Neb. 
Elizabeth T. Graham, Md. I Georgia L. Leonard, D. C. 

Alice C. Fletcher, D,C. | Sai'ah Wool Moore, Neb. 

TOTTXLxr.A.x.ien- 
Alice Stonk Blackwell, Ch., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Mar; E. Bundy. III. I JennieA, Froiseth, Utah. 

Elizabeth B. Harbert, 111. | Ethelwyn Wetherald, Can. 

LiTA Barmkv Sayles, CA., Eillingly, Ct. 

H. L. T. Woloott, Mass. | Isabel Howland, N. Y. 

o ■o'STO IP I A. isr . 

•LiTA Barney Sayleb, Killiugly, Ct.t 

M'OIiIIlS'Ji.TIia'O- OOMiilT'mB] B'OH. 3CI^ 00W&H.E!SS- 

Cathbrine a. F. Stebrins, Cft., 719 Fourth Ave., Detroit, l^ch. 

Gertrude K. Eashy, Del. i Sophia F. Grubb, Ean. 

Julia M. Hunting, la. P. E. W, Harper, Pa. 

Mary A. Newton, N. Y. ( Mary E. Bundy, 111. 

lembers- List. 

addreae requeels for A. A. W. pabllcaUoiis. 
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Hogle, Mrs. Olive, 

911, lethSt., Denvep. 
Howard, Hrs. Climena G., Greeley. 
Jacobs, Mre. Frances, 

1524 Cleveland PI., Denver. 
Eenn, Mrs. E. M., 

Glenann Hotel, Denver. 
Long, Mrs. Flora, Greeley. 

Lawj Mrs. Mary, Box 605, Greeley. 
Lewis, Mrs. Harriet D., 

2101 Walton St., Denver. 
Macbeth, Mrs. P. M., 

409, 23d St., Denver. 
Mecklin, Mrs. Mary H., 

332 E. 13th St., Denver. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Elleu M., 

le&S Court Place, Denver. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Miriam, 

2025 Clarkson St., Denver. 
Moulton, Mrs. L. Agnes, 

eiT B Av., Leadville. 
Patrick, Mrs. E. J., 

1180 York St., Denver. 
Patrick, Mrs. W. F., Leadville. 

Pettit, Mrs. Josephine, Denver. 

Pitts, Mrs. M.L.. 

1434 S. 14th St., Denver. 
Randolph, Mrs. Harriet P., 

1382 Lincoln Av., Denver. 
Richards, Mrs. J, M., 

1007 S. 13th St., Denver. 
Rockwell, Mrs. Catherine W. 

1333 Court Pi., Denver. 
Rust, Mrs. Mary P., 

2453 Stout St., Denver. 
Sabine, Mrs. Julia A., 

Colorado Springs. 
Scott, Mrs. Lucy E. R., 

1334 Corona St., Denver. 
Severn, Mrs. Ida, 

1939 Welton St., Denver. 
Sharman, Mrs. S., 

2604 California Av., Denver. 
Smeigh, Mrs. Mary, 

Cor. Fairview & Gray Sta., Denver. 
Smith, Mrs. Margaret £., Greeley. 
Storrs, Mrs. J. R., Denver. 

Taft, Mrs. Lizzie, 

Glenann Hotel, Denver. 
Talbot, Mrs. Maria, 

2226 Stout St., Denver. 
Telford, Mrs. Mary Jewett, 

1639 Tremont St., Denver. 
Toy, Mrs. Belle H., 

2910 Downing Av,, Denver. 
Van Dost, Mrs. Yosina, Denver. 

Walker, Mrs. Caroline M., 

1265 Broadway, Denver. 



Washburn, Mrs. Albina L., 

Loveland. 
Webster, Mrs. S. S., 

1135 Broadway, Denver. 
Williams, Mrs, Harriet T., 

Boulder. 
Williams, Mrs. Lou. A., 

1414 S. 16th St., Denver. 
Woodward, Mrs. Helen S., 

Denver. 
Wright, Mrs. Eliza, 

2913 Marion St., Denver. 
Wright, Mrs. Olive, 

16S0 California St., Denver. 



Cheney, Miss Alice B., 

South Manchester. 
Cheney, Mrs, Susan J., 

South Manchester. 
Ives, Mrs. Mary E., Cheshire. 

Mann, Mrs. C. A. J., 

364 Mansfield St., New Haven. 
rs. Lita Barnes 
Tan Horn, Mrs. Sarah, 



Ballin, Mrs. Fanny, Chicago. 

Bundy, Mrs. Hary E., 

5ST N. Stoto St., Chicago. 
Bourland, Mrs. Clara P., Peona. 
Chapin, Kev, Augusta J., 

Oak Park. 
Coonly, Mrs. Lydia A., 

Sei LaSalle Av., Chicago. 
Farson, Mrs. Clara M. J., 

St. Charles. 
Harbert, Mrs. Elizabeth Boyntou, 

Evanston. 
Hawortb. Mrs. Mary E., 

20 Groveland Park, Chicago. 
Lunt, Miss Nina Gray, Evanston. 
Sbedd, Mrs. Helen S., 

3233 Forest Av. Chicago. 
Smith, Julia Holmes, M. D., 

521 Dearborn Av., Chicago. 
Tucker, Mrs. Cornelia M., 

688 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Williard, Miss Frances E., 

Evanston. 
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Ewing, Prof. Emma P., 

Purdue University, Lafayette. 
nufford, Mra. Lois O., 

223 Park A.v,, Indiauapolis. 
Sewall, Mrs. Uay Wright, 

405 N. Penn St., IndianapoliB. 



Bickford, Mrs. 

Cady, Mrs. Nellie Reid, 

Marshall town . 
Callanao, Mrs. Martha C, 

iDglebrte, Des Moines. 
Cole, Mrs. C. T., Mt Pleasant. 

Gould, Edith M., M. D., 

709 Walnut St., Des Moiuea. 
Gvuld, Miss EHen M., 

26K1eTenth St, Davenport 
Holmes, MiSB Clara M., 

lOlG E. 16th St., Davenport 
Hultin, Rev. Ida C, Des Moines. 
Hunting, Mrs. Julia M,, 

705 Eighteenth St, Des Moinea. 
McCowan, Jennie, M. D., 

406 W. Bth St, Davenport 
KIcMurray, Mrs. A. E., 

Room 9, Goode Blk., Dea Moines. 
Murdoch, Rev. Marion, Humboldt. 
Rich, Mrs. Ellen M., 

Vinton, Benton Co. 
William B, Mrs. Hannah L., 

Potts ville, Allamakee Co. 
Wood, Mre. Amy Upham, Atlantic. 
Wright, Mrs. Mary H., 

1315 Pleasant St., Dea Moines. 

KANSAS. 

Grubb, Mrs. Sophia P., Lawrence. 



Avery, Mrs. Susan Look, 

318 Broad wayjLou is ville. 
Bennett, Mrs. Belle H., White Hall. 
Bowser, Mrs. Anna C, 

600 W. Chestnut St., Louisville. 
Clay, Mrs. Laura, White Hall. 

Ooddard, Mrs. Sylvia, 
2nd and Washington Sta.. Louisville. 
ITuber, Miss Mamie W., 

1940 Floyd St, Louisville. 
McAuley, Mrs. Rachel, Louisville. 
Price, Mrs. Mary E.. 

1513 Fourth Av., Louisville. 
Rogers, Mrs. Mary Fletcher, Clifton. 
Watts, Mrs. Margaret A., 

1216 Second St., Louisville. 



Fisher, Mrs. Annie D., 

26 Brackett St., Portland. 
Spring, Mrs. Zilpah W., 

300 Danforth St, Portland. 



Carmichael, Mrs. Mat^aretE., 

1601 Eutau Place, Baltimore. 
Graham, Mrs Elizabeth T., 

Mt Washington, Baltimore Co. 
Mark, ElIaV..M. D., 

917 Madison Av., Baltimore. 
MABeAGBtrBBTrB. 
Ames, Mrs. Mary C, 

Ifl Worcester Square, Boston. 
Baker, A. J., M. D., 

168 W. Newton St, Boston. 
Batcheller, Mrs. Emma W., 

288 Commonwealth Av., Boston. 
Bradford, Mrs. Sarah J., 

375 Harvard St., Cambridge. 
Brown, Mrs. Caroline M.,' 

Cambridge. 
Brown, Mrs. Catherine W., Barre. 
Cheney, Mrs. Ednab D., 

Jamaica Plain. 
Cushing, Miss Florence M., 

8 Walnut St., Boston. 
Eastman, Miss Mary F., 

Tewksbury. 
Eddy, Mrs. Sarah S., Melrose. 

Emerson, Mrs. H. M., 

02 Springfield St., Boston. 
Faulkner, Miss Anna R., 

North Billerica. 
Fisher, Mrs. Emma G., 

Jamaica Plain. 
Hinckley, Mrs. Elizabeth P., 

Northampton. 
Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward, 

241 Beacon St, Boston. 
Keller, Mrs. X C. F., 

Hotel Vendome, Boston. 
Kenitard, Mrs. Caroline A., 

Brookline. 
Livermore, Mrs. Mary A. C, 

24 North Av., Cambridge. 
Lowe, Miss Martha Perry, 

Somerville. 
Mack, Mrs. Eleanor T., 

('ommonwealth Av., Boston. 
Morrill, Mrs. Hannah J., 

98 Huntington Av., Boston. 
Semple, Mrs. Mary H., 

P. O. Box laa, Lowell. 
Talbot, Mrs. Susan H., 

W. Newton St, Boston. 
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Wells, Mrs. Kate Gannett, 

15C Bo^lston St, Boston. 
Wliiting, Miss Lilian, 

" Traveler," Boston. 
Whitney, Mrs. Caroline R., 

22 Broad St., Boston. 
Wolcott, Mrs. H. L. T., Dedham. 
Woods, Mrs. Kate Taunatt, Salem. 



Avery, Miss Clara, 

212 Fort St., Detroit. 
Banks, S. Gertrude, M. D., 

nSproatSt., Detroit. 
Bates, Miss Octavia W., 

53 Bagg St., Detroit. 
Boutell, Mrs. H. J., 

423 Second Av., Detroit. 
Boynton, Mrs. Frances, 

44 Bagg St., Detroit. 
Clay, Mrs. Mary B., Ann Arbor. 

Coolie, Mrs., Hillsdale- 

Cooke. Sirs. Harriet A.. 

162 Washington St, Grand Rapids. 
D'Arcambal, Agnes, M. D., Jackson. 
Dewing, Mrs. J. H., Kalamazoo- 
Dudley, Mrs. Sarab M., 

Jot and Second Av., Detroit, 
Dunbar, Mrs. Vireinia, 

124 Miami Av., Detroit. 
Dupuy, Mrs. Marie W., Detroit. 

Elder, Mrs. Abigal W., Detroit 

Fox, Mrs. Emma Stowell, 

21 Baeley A v., Detroit 
Greene, Mary E., M. D., Charlotte. 
Guisse, Emma C, M. D., * 

2Tfl Lafayette Av., Detroit. 
Higby, Mrs, Stella P., Charlotte. 
Howard, Mrs. Frank. 

"Tribune," Detroit 
Ives, Miss Alice E., 

Montcalm Av., Detroit 
Jackson, Mrs. Sarah S., 

317 Jefferson Av., Detroit 
Jenkins, Mrs. Helen P.,' 

517 Fourth Av., Detroit 
Jones, Mrs. loua, Lansing. 

Lane, Mrs. Frances L., 

4^ Madison Av., Detroit 
Little, Mrs. Emma, 

Adams and Clifford Sta., Detroit. 
Macauley, Mrs, Richard, 

61 Edmund PI,. Detroit 
MuUiken, Mrs. Emma A., 

800 Second Av., Detroit, 
Mulliken, Miss Fanny T,, 

SOOSecondAv., Detroit 
Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, 

Lafayette Av., Detroit. 



Patterson, Mrs. Minnie Ward, 

Marshall. 
Peckham, Mrs. Mary C, 

27 Jefferson St., Ann Arbor. 
Perry, Mrs. Belle M,, Charlotte. 

Phelps, Miss Sallie. 

44<l Brush St, Detroit. 
Phelps, Mrs. S. H. P., 

134 MoDougall St., Detroit. 
Sbipman, Mrs. O. WT, 

430 Cass St, Detroit 
Shurley, Mrs, L.,^ 

106 Winder St., Detroit, 
Skinner, Mrs. Sara M. P., 

ISO Bagg St., Detroit 
Smitli, Virginia T., M. D., 

270 LafavBtteAv,, Detroit 
Steams, Mrs. Sarah B,, 

llOSLupinaSt, Detroit 
Stebbins, Mrs. C. A. F., 

710 Fourth Av., Detroit 
Stone, Mrs. C. M., Ann Arbor. 

Stone, Mrs. Ellen Mereditb, 

2nd and Ledyard Avs., Detroit 
Stone, Mrs. LucindaH., Kalamazoo. 
Strickland, Mrs. Martha, 

913 Hammond Building, Detroit. 
TenEyek, Mrs., 

204 Iowa St., Lansing. 
Thorpe, Mrs. Helen A., 

124 Henry St, Detroit 
Warner, H. L., M. D., 

53 Adams Av., Detroit 
Wilder, Mrs. Frances Dupuy, 

Detroit 
Wolcott, Mrs. Carrie A., 

Lyon St., Grand Rapids. 



Linton, Miss Laura, 

2522 Portland PI., Minneapolis. 
Stowell, Miss IdaO., 

Merchants' Hotel, St Paul. 



Kells, Mrs. Harriet Barfleld, 



Allen, Mrs. Beverley, St. Louis, 

Harris, Mrs. Alice A., 

Care Mrs. Hazard, Kirkwood. 
Hazard, Mrs. Rebecca N., 

Kirkwood. 
Etanstead, Miss C. C, 

Canton, Lewis Co. 
Roberts, Mrs. H. B., Kirkwood, 



Baldwin, Mrs. Lull e Bay less, Helena. 
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Fettibone, MisB Nora, 

lei Mariner St., Buffalo. 
Bickoff, Mrs. Rebecca D., 

130W. 59th8t.,N. Y. C. 
Boberts, Mrs. Martha D., 

]1U5 MamSt.,BuSalo. 
Rvmsey, Mrs. Eveline H., 

Delaware Av., cor. Tracy, Buffalo. 
Thomas, Mrs. Lucy C, 

135 E. 56th St., N. V. C. 
Thomas, Mrs, hi. Louiae, 

Fordham, N. T. C. 
Tifft, Mrs. Lilly Lord, 

46 JobnBon Place, Buffalo. 
Townsend, Mrs. Harriet A., 

24 Fareo Av., Buffalo. 
Wade, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

321 Hudson St., Buffalo. 
Weeks, Mrs. Gratia C, 

an Jersey St., Buffalo. 
Welch, Mrs. Jane M,, 

.114 Delaware Av., Buffalo. 
Wilbour, Mrs. 0. B, 

(Care Drexel & Harjes, 

Paris, Prance.) N. Y. C. 
Williams, Mrs. Amelia L., 

154E. 3nhSt.,N. Y, C. 
Williams, Mrs. Charlotte Stoneman, 
n W. Utica St.. Buffalo. 
Williams, Mrs. Ruth C, 

2 Austin Buildinji;, Buffalo. 
Wood, Mrs. Frances Fisher, 

22 E. 4IstSt.,N. Y. C. 



Ashley, Mrs. Emma J., Toledo. 

Ashley, Miss Mary, ■ Toledo. 

Brown, Mrs.MarthaMcClellan, Ph. D., 
Wesieyan Univ., Cin. 
Marsh, Miss Annie M., 

291 W. 8th St., Cin. 
Rose, Mrs. Martha P., 

S17 Euclid Av., Cleveland. 



Bartol, Mrs. Emma J,, 

leOO Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
Blankeuburg, Mrs. Lucretia L., 

1326 Areb St., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Mrs. Mary E., 

E. Ppnn St., Germantown. 
Cohen, Miss Mary M,, 

2115 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Hallowell, Mrs. Sarah C. F., 

DeLaucy PI., Philadelphia. 
Harper, Mrs. Frances C, 

1007 Bainbridge St., Philadelphia. 
Lawler, Mrs. Fanny H., 

316 Elmira St., Williamsport. 



Peirce, Mrs. Charlotte L., 

1415 Walnut St., Pbiladelpha. 
Sartain, Harriet J., M. D., 

Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 

BBODB ISLAND. 
Armington, Miss Mary W., 

62 Williams St^, Providence. 
Eddy, Miss Sarah J., 

4 Bell St., Providence, 
Mowry, Martha H., M. D., 

148 Friendship St., Providence. 
Bice, Mrs. Rebecca R., 

126 Broad St., Providence. 
Wilbour, Mrs. Linda O., Bristol. 



Baxter, Mrs. Mary Louisa, 



Froiseth, Mrs. Jennie A., 

28 W. 6th S. St., Salt Lake City. 
Kinney. Mrs. Antoinette B , 

829 First St., Salt Lake City. 



Smiley, Mrs. Louise M., Richmond. 



Carey, Mrs. M. A. S., 

431 Eighth St., S. W. 
Fletcher, Miss Alice C, 

Temple Hotel. 
Leonard, Miss Georgia Louise, 

2103 O St. 
O'Connor, Mrs. Ellen M., 

112 M St.. N. W. 
Sax ton, Mrs. Matilda, 

Care Geuei'al Saxton. 
Thompson, Mrs. Ruth, 

Care General Saxton. 
Walworth, Mrs. Ellen H., 

1418 K. St. 

WISCONSIN. 



Kechayia, Miss Calliope, 

(Care Blind Asylum, S. Boston, 
Mass.) Constantinople. 
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LIFE MBHBEBS. 

Tweddle, Mrs. Francea, 

State St, Albauf, N. Y. 
Barton, MiBB Floreiice C, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



aOKOBABY MBMBKBS. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 

Rock House, Hastingi, England. 
Mrs. JoBepbioe £. Butler, 

Liverpool. 
■Lucretia MoU, Philadelphia. 



Members will confer a favor on the Treasurer by remitting be- 
fore October ist., that daily papers and Reports of Congress may 
be sent. 
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Arthurs, Mrs. Jennie S., 

atUShaw St., Toronto. 
Bertram, Mrs. Cbristine M., 

220 Beverly St., Toronto, 
Brown, Mr8. Florence Jennings, 

10 CoultoD St, Toronto. 
Cameron, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

London, Ontario. 
Cox, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

no Kojcborough Av., Toronto, 
Currie, !Mis3 Laura, 

08 Gerrard St. E., Toronto. 
Dick, Mrs.D. B., 

22 Prince Ai-cher Av., Toronto. 
Dodda. Mrs. A. E. King, 

15 Roiborough Av. , Toronto. 
Hamilton, Mm. Almira Brown, 

202 JarviB St., Toronto, 
Hamilton, Miss Henrietta E., 

202 JarviB St., Toronto. 
Hope, Mrs. Jane Mary, 

iS Duke St., Hamilton. 
Howe, Mrs. C. A., 

54 Wellington PI., Toronto, 
Hughes, Mrs. Ada Marean, 

58 Uenry St,, Toronto, 
Lillie, Mrs. Emily R., 

528Sherborn St,, Toronto, 
O'Connor, Mrs, S, Diury, 

247 Palmerston Av., Toronto. 
Sanderson, Miss Lucy, 

34 Bond St., Toronto. 
Scales, Mrs, Ida Adelaide, 

54 Wellington PI., Toronto. 
Scales, MisB Maud, 

54 Wellington PI., Toi-onto. 
StoWB, Dr. Emily H., 

119 Church St, Toronto. 
Thomson, Mrs. Adelaide, 

7 Selby St,, Toronto. 
Wetherald, Miss Ethel wyn, 

London, Ontario. 



CONNECTICUT. 



Parker, Mrs. Frank Stewart, 

Englewood. 
Roby, Mrs. Leila P., 

Chicago. 
Swain, Mrs. A. M., Odin, 

MAINE. 

Fulton, Abby M., M. D., Ellsworth. 



Bayley, Miss Elizabeth S., 

Mt. Vernon St,, Boston. 
Black well. Miss Alice Stone, 

3 Park St., Boston. 
Booth, Miss Mary A,, 
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Members will greatly aid by promptly remitting the annual 
assessment of $2.00, In obtaining money order, please observe 
regulations issued by the Post Office department. 

" The applicant rauat, in all cases, write her own given name and 
Buraame in full. When the given name of the payee is known, it should also 
be Btat«d in full; otherwise initials ma; be used. The given names of 
married women must be stated, and not those of their husbands. For 
example:— Mrs. Mary Brown must not be described as Mrs. WiUiam Brown. 
Names of parties, places and street, as well as numbers and amounts, 
should be written in full, and in the plainest manner possible. A money 
order must not be made payable to more than one person or Grm." 

The members will confer a favor on themselves by remitting their 
annual fee before Oct. ist of each year, as daily papers and reports of 
the following Congress will then be sent to them. The fiscal year 
closes October i. At that date tickets for the new year are ready. 

All members who have not received tickets for the year ending 
October i, 1891, will favor the Association by forwarding $2.00 as soon 
as convenient to 

HENRIETTA. L. T. WOLCOTT, 

Dedham, Mass. 

Treasurer A. A. W. 

Members will please give prompt notice of any error or change 
in address. 

ISABEL ROWLAND, 
Sherwood, N. Y. Secretary, A. A. W. 

The XIX Women's Congress will be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
by invitation of the Woman's Club of that city, in October of this 
year, 1891. It is likely that a supplementary Congress will also be 
held, in some other city. 
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The Eighteenth Congress of the A. A. W. was held outside the 
boundaries of the United States. Responding to an invitation from 
the mayor and aldermen of Toronto, Canada, it assembled in that city 
on the 15th, i6th and 17th of October, 1890, The hospitality ex- 
hibited in the invitation continued undiminished throughout the 
Congress. 

For the day meetings the committee room and lecture hall of the 
fine Normal School Building were provided, and for evenings, the 
handsome pavilion in the Horticultural grounds. This auditorium had 
never before been offered free of charge and was a substantial courtesy 
to the A. A. W. as guest of the city. 

Carriages were provided for a drive about Toronto — another 
kindness on the part of our entertainers. 

Invitations were received to visit the Normal and Model schools, 
the Woman's Medical College and die Home for Incurables. 

The reports of the press were respectful and dignified, showing 
to an unusual degree, appreciation of the spirit and aims of A. A. W. 

On the evening of the 14th, a formal reception was tendered in 
the lecture hall of the Normal School Building. The City Council, 
the Legislature of the Province and the Department of Education, the 
Local Committee, the Humane Society, the W. C. T. U., the Woman's 
Medical College and the Woman's Enfranchisement Association were 
represented in the addresses of welcome. Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Wells 
and Mrs. Wolcott responded, expressing the pleasure of the members 
in being so cordially received. After the conclusion of the exercises, 
the guests were invited to inspect the art collections in the rooms 
above. 

The Conference of Officers was held on the evening of the 14th, 
before the time of the reception. There were present Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, President, Mmes Wolcott, Sayles, Bagg, Wells, Ken- 
nard, Hoffman, Wood, Mitchell and Smiley, Urs. Mowry and Mark, 
and the Secretary, (13). 
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After attending to business relative to the next day's meetings, 
the ladies adjourned to the lecture hall. 

EXECUTIVE SESSIONS. 

On the morning of October isth, at 10:15 *■ ™-> ^^^ ^'^^^ Execu- 
tive Session was called to order by Mrs. Howe. Sixty-two members 
responded to the roll call as follows: Can. i. Col. i. Conn. 2, la. i, 
Me. I, Md. 2, Mass. 7, Mich. 7, Neb. i, N. H. i, N. Y.33, R.I. 4,Vt. i. 
Others arrived for the later meetings. 

The hearing of Vice-Presidents' reports was made the order of the 
morning. Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, N. V., Dr. Martha H. Mowry, R. I., and 
Miss Caroline R. Wendell, N. H., presented theirs in person. Those 
of Rev. A. B. Blackwell, N. J., Mrs. Elizabeth T. Graham, Md., and 
Mrs. Sophia F. Grubb, Kan., were received through the mail. Mrs, 
H. L. T, WolcoCt, in her Treasurer's report, announced the receipts of 
the past year to have been {1,134.54, the expenses, 8813.56, and the 
cash on hand, ^320.98. A telegram was sent to the Board of Regents 
of the University of Michigan who were that day considering the 
question of electing women to professorships, expressing the hope that 
their decision would be favorable. 

On the morning of the i6th, the members again assembled and 
the hearing of the Vice-Presidents' Reports was continued. Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, Neb., Mrs. Ellen M, Mitchell, Col., and Mrs. Louise M. 
Smiley, Vt., gave oral reports. Others were read from Mrs. Ellen M. 
Rich, la., Mrs. Susan Look Avery, Ken., Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mass., Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, Miss., and Mrs. Fannie H. Lawler, 
Pa. An interesting unofficial report was read from Mrs Clara P. 
Bourland of Peoria, 111. Mrs. Townsend reported thirty-six Buffalo 
ladies in attendance at the Congress, representing a number ot influ- 
ential associations of that city. 

The Third Executive Session met at 10 a. m., October 17th. The 
report of the Art Committee was presented by its chairman, Mrs. Mary 
E. Bagg. Discussion followed in the course of which Mrs. Howe told 
of the Portfolio Plan by means of which Miss Elizabeth Waring of 
Newport, R. I., circulates photographs of the leading works of the old 
masters — she commended this plan to individual women and to clubs. 
The art exhibits at state fairs were considered. Reports were heard 
from the Committee on Reforms and Statistics, sent by its chairman, 
Mrs. Blackwell ; from the Science Committee whose chairman, Mrs. 
Wolcolt, was present, and from the V. P. of Illinois, Rev. Augusta J. 
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Chapin, who was likewise present. Officers for the coming year were 
elected. The meeting adjourned until 2 p. m. when it came together 
again to hear the reports of Mrs. Caroline A. Kennard, chairman of 
the Committee on Industrial Education, and of Mrs. Martha A. Strick- 
land, who had been invited to speak for Michigan. These reports 
given in the afternoon were much appreciated by the audience col- 
lected to hear the papers. A telegram was received from Lady 
Aberdeen, Glacier, B. C, conveying greetings and expressing regret at 
being unable to attend the Congress. 

The first Conference of the Nineteenth Congress was held on the 
morning of October 18th, The Standing Committees were appointed 
and the place of holding the Mid-Year Conference decided upon. 
Much discussion of the subject resulted in the selection of Washing- 
ton, D. C, the date to be left with Mrs. Howe. A despatch was 
received from Miss Clara Conway inviting the A. A. W. to hold its 
next Congress in Memphis. 

PUBLIC SESSIONS. 

The address of the President opened the first session at 2.30 p. m., 
October 15th. In it Mrs, Howe introduced the A. A. W. to its 
Canadian entertainers and explained its aims and its work. The life 
of the world was more or less ruled by centers, she said, and the A. A, 
W, was one of these centers. She was glad that though governments 
define boundaries, sympathy and interest recognize no frontier. She 
hoped that the leading thought throughout the Congress would be the 
union of all women for the interests of society. Her closing words 
declared the Eighteenth Congress of Women opened. 

The first Paper of the afternoon was written by Professor Mary 
W. Whitney, the successor of Professor Maria Mitchell at Vassar Col- 
lege, on the Life and Work of Maria Mitchell, It was read, in the 
absence of its author, by Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcoit. The Paper gave a 
full account of Miss Mitchell's life, beginning with the forces which 
made her what she was and ending with an expressive tribute to all 
that she became. Interesting reminiscences followed this paper, 
related by different members who knew Miss Mitchell well. Mrs, Howe 
recalled her manner of presiding in the A, A. W, meetings, her great 
tact, critical judgment and charming majesty. She gave delightful 
pictures of Professor Mitchell in her observatory home at Vassar. 
Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood had been with her as a pupil. She had 
never known a man or woman whose moulding influence upon those 
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under her was so great. In her relations with her pupils, she was 
absolutely just She impressed the sacredness of time and the honor 
of independence. Her extreme frankness, approaching brusqueness, 
gave rise to several amusing incidents which Mrs. Wood related. Mrs. 
Kennard spoke of Miss Mitchell's dignity, strength of purpose and 
keen observation. The second paper, by Miss Elizabeth H. Botume, 
on The Colored Women of the South, was read by Dr. Ella V. Mark. 
Miss Botume first described the condition of women under slavery and 
showed how little should be expected from them when first thrown upon 
their own resources. Schools, she said, were the greatest need of the 
South and the greatest aid to progress where they were established. 
This paper gave rise to much pleasant talk principally anecdotal. Miss 
Eastman spoke amusingly upon Industrial Education for the colored 
people, saying that the parents prefered their cbildren to learn some- 
thing which they did not themselves understand. If we wish to teach 
the lesson that work is not undignified, Miss Eastman said, we must 
set the example, we must begin at the upper end and let it sift down. 
Mrs. Stone related many of the quaint and tellingspeeches of Sojourner 
Truth, adding that she had heard the deepest thoughts from Sojourner 
that she had ever heard from any one. Mrs. Wells also spoke upon 
Industrial Education and told of two or three large institutes in the 
South for that kind of training. She paid a tribute to the old 
"Mammy" of the South, now almost gone, to her simple faith which 
theologians might envy. Mrs. Wolcott said that she had long been 
interested in the Colored Race and related incidents that had comtf 
within her experience. She thought that the white people needed 
Industrial Education as much as the colored. 

The first paper at the evening session of October 15th, was by Mrs. 
Frances Fisher Wood of New York, on The Scientific Training of 
Mothers. Mrs. Wood made an earnest plea for a higher scientific 
training for girls, suggesting the betterment in this direction of our 
public schools. Whatever intellectual discipline a girl has will help 
her to care for a child. A trained mind will not take tradition for guide 
but will know the sources from which to seek true scientific help. Dr. 
Mark believed that men also should be scientifically educated. Dr. 
Mowry said that a doctor should give the reasons for his line of treat- 
ment that the mother might do his bidding intelligently. Mrs. Howe 
wished it not forgotten that there was an art in taking care of babies. 
Science was not all ; life must be made agreeable to the child ; every 
moment must be sweet and delightful. Dr. Lozier said that the scientific 
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person was logical ;s he never jumped at conclusioas. We had heard 
much to-day about the law of Heredity ; the law of Environment and 
Condition also entered the question, since it enabledus to remove causes 
of disease. The incentive to women to study was that their lack of 
wisdom was too often punished by the sorrow of losing their little ones. 
The second paper, entitled Women and the Forum, was presented by 
Mrs. Martha A. Strickland, of Detroit, Michigan, who spoke from seven 
years experience as a lawyer. The paper proved, by ai^ument and 
illustration, that women were needed in all parts of the judicial system. 
Under the present conditions their interests do not receive full justice, 
A woman should be tried by a jury of women. Men, however well- 
meaning, cannot understand a woman's nature. Mrs. Strickland believed 
that the time would come when men and women would supplement each 
other in the law. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell followed, emphasizing 
special points made in the paper. The parents should be jointguard- 
iansof a child. Women and men should have the same education, 
the same freedom. The better a woman is the more ready she will be 
to extend her cooperation wherever it is needed. Mrs. Colby said that 
wrongs were too often done from the jury box to women and children 
because of men's incapability of understanding the nature of women. 
Jurisprudence needs woman's peculiar gift, intuition. If woman were 
admitted to the law she would not be bound by precedence as man is. 
Women would purify the court. Where they have been drawn on the 
jury, gamblers and blacklegs have had to go. 

The third public session opened at 2.30 p. m., October i6th, with 
a paper by Mrs. Frank Stewart Parker of Englewood, III., on the Need 
of Pedagogical Training in Universities and Normal Schools. Mrs. 
Parker proved by forcible reasoning the need of normal training for 
teachers and for parents ; she showed the deplorable lack of apprecia- 
tion of this need among the American people. Education should be a 
science. The day for empiricism and simple intuition is past. Mrs. 
Mitchell, in discussion, said that if teachers were properly educated 
moral training and intellectual training would go hand in hand. One 
of the great problems to-day is how to educate all the pupils — how to 
reach the dull ones. Mrs. Stone wished that only those who loved 
the work need be teachers. She drew attention to the brutality of 
corporal punishment. Reverend Florence Kojlock spoke upon the 
need that mothers have for normal training. Before the teacher stands 
the mother. She dwelt upon the laxity shown in the choice of teachers. 
Tr^ned physicians, trained dentists, skilled dressmakers even, we must 
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have, but the teacher may have had no preparation whatever. Miss 
Eastman said that the best teacher gets no appreciation, has no 
atmosphere. A man like Mr. Parker has to fight his way. The spirit 
of antagonism is aroused by any one who disturbs the old traditions 
of teaching. The second paper of the afternoon was by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Weils of Boston, on Special Legislation or Moral Energy. 
Mrs. Wells showed from the history of other countries that unfavorable 
conditions and occurrences arose from a government becoming unduly 
parental in character. She believed that our own was becoming so 
and that state socialism was being developed thereby. Special legisla- 
tion was in the interest of individuals or classes of individuals who 
should rather look to themselves for help. Mrs. Wells relied much 
upon the force of chivalry and she regretted anything that would tend 
to undermine personal energy. Reverend Augusta J. Chapin saw the 
need for Special Legislation in reform work ; when moral energy had 
done its utmost, then was the time to have recourse to legislation. Miss 
Eastman discriminated between legislation and special legislation. We 
depute powers to the government that it has no right to possess. The 
greater part of our legislation is of the impertinent, futile sort. Mrs. 
Colby thought that legislation such as Miss Eastman would call im- 
pertinent was often needed for the protection of the weaker members 
of society. 

At the fourth puljhc session on the evening of October i6th, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman of Massachusetts, was introduced and spoke without 
notes upon Woman in the State, to an appreciative and sympathetic 
audience. She made clear the place that women ought to fill in the 
State and showed how far short they came of standing there. The 
State should be representative of the people, she said, and women are 
people. Mrs. Colby said that we were all In the State whether we 
wished to be or not, that politics touched women in every relation of 
life and that these same politics would be ennobled and dignified if 
women were admitted to a share in them. Miss Georgia L. Leonard 
of Washington, D. C, presented a paper of great interest, upon The 
Women of Ancient Egypt, going back into the far distant past and 
telling of the honor paid to women in those days and of the strength, 
beauty or remarkable achievements of certain Egyptian queens of 
whom the monuments have kept record. Mrs. Bagg, in discussion of 
the paper, was glad that we could look back and compare the old times 
with our own. Where there was one queen of old, now we have many. 

At the fifth session, on the afternoon of October 17th, the paper 
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on Working Girls' Clubs, by Mrs. Helen Campbell, of New Jersey, was 
read by Mrs. Lita Barney Sayles, The paper stated that until recently 
little had been done for working girls. In 1886 the New Century 
Guild of Philadelphia was established ; other clubs were rapidly formed 
and at the New York Convention in April, 1890, seventy-five different 
ones were represented. The questions of how working girls live, what 
wages they receive and how their brains and souls may be developed 
are mostefficiently considered by the girls themselves, banded together 
for mutual help. Mrs. Townsend continued the thought of the rapid 
growth of associated life for women in the last decade. We need more 
moral energy put into work, she said, and working girls' clubs are rounds 
in the ladder. Wemust realize that ai7have needs; we must help each 
other. The time will come when every woman will have a mission. 
Mrs. HolTman said that Mrs. Campbell was a moving force in the city 
of New York. The agitation of the Tenement House Question was 
due to her. Mrs. Hoffman made a plea also for servant girls. Dr. Mark 
told of the Working Girls' Club of Baltimore and described methods 
of study and the Beneficial and Saving Fund. Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, of 
Denver, Colorado, was next introduced and read a paper on The 
Dramas of Henrik Ibsen, Aiter giving an account of Ibsen's life, 
Mrs. Mitchell proceeded to take up one after another of his dramas in 
the order of their coming out and to give the intent and purpose of 
each. Finally she sounded his general thought and gave her interpreta- 
tion of its workings. Mrs. Bagg in discussion said a word of encour- 
agement to the people whose constitution it was to be negative, who 
reflected tints of others stronger than themselves. It is a grand thing, 
she said, to be merged in a life nobler than we can possibly live. If 
it is laid out for us to be nonentities let us believe that we have our 
function and contentedly occupy the position for which we are fitted. 
Mrs. Howe also spoke upon the inequalities of gifts. Human nature 
is everywhere defective. You may have one thing if you have not 
another. One can find compensation for his own smallness in perfect 
devotion to great ideas. Miss Blackwell realized the importance of 
being willing to occupy a small place but did not like the idea of one 
individual being merged in another, I believe, she said, in every 
woman living having amission. Ibsen's books did good because they 
made people think. Mrs. Colby said that out of the idea of the sub- 
mission of women grew all the troubles of the heroine of the Doll's 
House. She told the two stories of the Creation, The first Eve was 
independent, the second yielding. Through the second, Adam lost his 
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paradise. He will never regain it until he allows his Eve to walk side 
by side witli him. 

The sixth public session, and the last of the Congress, assembled 
on the evening of October 17th. The first paper given was by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, entitled The Practical Value of Philosophy. 
Summed up from Mrs. Howe's paper, the value of phdosophy is 
to make people think for themselves, to make them more chari- 
table, to enable them to discern between what is new and 
tentative in human thought and what has been soundly estab- 
lished, and to give them a firm stand upon the faith which they 
hold, Mrs. Howe advised those interested in speculative research to 
meet occasionally for the comparison of ideas. Mrs. Bagg said that 
there were not many things we knew outside of mathematics but there 
were an immense number of things that we quarrelled about. Philosophy 
helped us to settle these differences, Mrs. Mitchell spoke upon the 
value of philosophy in giving us the power to detach ourselves from 
prejudice, to cultivate impartiality, and to discern the divine meaning 
and purpose of things. Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, of Salem, Mass., 
was then introduced. Mrs. Woods' paper upon the Study of American 
History, began by impressing the great antiquity of our continent. 
It then told of the Northmen and of their early discoveries. Women 
were not neglected. Gudrid and Freydis rose from the mists of the 
past to testify to the good sense, courage and wisdom of the wives and 
daughters of such men as Eric the Red, Leif and Thorsiein. It 
pointed to the almost unlimited field for investigation among the 
antiquities of Central America and gave much interesting information 
concerning them. Mrs. Woods recommended the study of history to 
women especially and hoped by her paper to arouse interest in the 
subject. Reference having been made to the explorations of John L. 
Stephens, Mrs. Howe related what she knew of him personally. Mrs. 
Dr. Lozier said that history should be an accumulation of cause and 
effect— not a mass of detail. We need a philosophy of history. Mrs. 
Parker also spoke in discussion. 

Mrs. Howe, having been requested to recite her Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,'consented to do so here, after which Mrs. Sayles offered 
avoteof thanks totheMayorand Council of Toronto, and to all others 
who had assisted in "making our visit most happy and our entertainment 
perfect." The ladies expressed agreement by rising. Mrs. Howe after 
acknowledging again the cordial reception given to the Association by 
Toronto, declared the i8th Congress adjourned. 
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Mr. Hughes in behalf of the local committee said the parting word. 
He was sorry to have the A. A. W. go. Its meetings had had a 
broadening influence and he hoped that after its departure the women 
of Toronto would form a local Association. He closed with a tribute 
to Dr. Howe, the late husband of A. A. W.'s honored President. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CONGRESS. 

In response to the invitation from the Woman's Ethical Club of 
Rochester, N. V., a Supplementary Congress was held there, after 
the adjournment in Toronto. The Rochester ladies tendered a 
reception and the A. A. W. met twice in public session. 

On the evening of Monday, October 20th, the rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce were the scene of the delightful reception. 
" The distinguished, the excellent and the useful " of the city were 
gathered to bid the A, A. W. welcome. There were flowers, refresh- 
ments, introductions and conversation and another memorable occa- 
sion was added to the many of like nature already recorded in the 
annals of the Association. 

The public sessions were held on Tuesday, Oct. zist, afternoon 
and evening, in the Unitarian Church. Much pains had been taken 
to decorate the church and to provide music. A pretty feature of 
the evening was the service of young ladies as ushers, without hats, 
in light dresses. At both meetings, the church was packed, even 
standing room being filled and many going away unable to get inside 
the doors. 

At J.^op. m., Mrs. Mary Lewis Gannett, President of the Woman's 
Ethical Club and for many years a member of A. A. W., called the first 
public meeting toorder. After a voluntary on the organ, she introduced 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, President, who spoke upon the organization of 
the Association and its work, also upon the purpose of this adjourned 
Congress. She appointed Dr. Ella V. Mark, Secretary pro tern, and 
Mrs. Lita B. Sayles, Treasurer /ro tern. Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell then 
read her paper on Ibsen's Plays, and the discussion which followed was 
participated in by Mrs, Bagg, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
O'Connor of Rochester. The second paper was by Mrs. Frances 
Fisher Wood, on The Scientific Training of Mothers. At Mrs. 
Wood's request, after the close of the paper, questions relative to the 
subject were asked her. The beautiful hymn of George Macdonald's, 
" Mother and Child," was rendered, and the audience dispersed. 

Singing by the whole meeting of Mrs. Howe's " Battle Hymn of 
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the Republic," opened the evening exercises. Mrs. Gannett again 
occupied the chair and introduced Mrs. Howe, who read her paper 

on The Practical Value of Philosophy. Mrs. Mitchell was invited 
to speak in discussion. The paper on Special Legislation or Moral 
Energy was then presented by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and was 
discussed by Miss Mary F. Eastman. Mrs. Howe consented to re- 
cite her Battle Hymn of the Republic, as at Toronto, and the meeting 
closed. 

The A. A, W. will gratefully remember the kindness of their 
Rochester hostesses through which this adjourned congress was made 
so pleasant and successful. 

THE AFFERMATH. 

"If the Congress could only manage to follow itself it would 
get a warm welcome," wrote one of the A. A. W. speakers who 
returned to Toronto after the meetings were over. And this was the 
general verdict of members who knew anything of the impression 
left by the Congress. 

Several of the ladies who had been drawn- to Toronto by the 
Congress, remained after its close. Mrs. Howe occupied the pulpit 
of the Unitarian church on Sunday Miss Eastman spent over a 
week in the city, speaking publicly eight times, four of which were 
religious services and the others addresses on Temperance, Education 
and the Woman's Congress. Mrs. Colby gave an address upon Suf- 
frage for Women, in the Horticultural Pavilion, under the auspices 
of the National Temperance League. Mrs. Colby, Mrs. Parker and 
Mrs. Woods spoke to the teachers at the Annual Reception tendered 
them by the W. C. T. U. Mrs, Woods visited the public schools 
and spoke to the higher grades. She also addressed the Undergrad- 
uates of the Toronto University, at their request, upon Old Moravian 
Customs in America. Mrs. Parker gave a talk upon Dress Reform 
to a drawing room gathering of ladies. 

On the way to Rochester, a number of the A, A. W. members 
stopped in Buffalo where a reception was given them by the 
Woman's Educational and Industrial Union. Mrs. Howe made an 
address before the Union and Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood read her 
paper on Scientific Training for Mothers. 

It is gratifying to know that the work of the Congress was not 
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limited to the three days laid down by its constitution, that the 
place where it met practically felt its touch even after the formal 
adjournment, and that along the homeward way good things were 
scattered from its treasury of thought. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, 

Seentary. 
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The Second Conference of the Nineteenth Congress was held 
in the parlors of the Wimodaughsis Club, Washington, I). C, on 
Tuesday, March 3d, 1891, with Mrs. Howe in the chair. The roll 
call showed fourteen members present and seven States and the 
District of Columbia represented: Mmes. Howe, Cheney and Woi- 
cott and Miss Eastman, Mass.; Mrs. Sayles and Dr. Moody, Ct.; 
Dr. Fulton, Me.; Miss Wendell, N. H.; Mrs. Graham and Dr. Mark, 
Md.; Mrs. Colby, Neb.; Mrs. Landor, D. C; Mrs. Clapp and Miss 
Howiand, N. Y. 

It was voted to invite any members of the Association who 
miffht chance to come into the meeting to remain and to join in the 
lunch. 

Letters were read from several members of the Board, regretting 
their inability to be present. An invitation from the Ladies Literary 
Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., urging the next Congress to be held 
with them was also read. 

The chairman of the Committee on Reforms and Statistics, 
Rev. A. B. BlackweM, sent as the subject for the consideration of the 
Vice Presidents, The Home Adoption of Children. 

It was decided that the printed list of members should include 
only those who were not in arrears more than three years. • 

Vacancies among the Vice Presidentsmadebyresignations since 
the Toronto Congress were filled as follows : 

Miss Emily Howiand, N. Y., in the place of Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, 
resigned; Mrs. Mary E, Cobb, Pa., in the place of Mrs. Fanny H. 
Lawler ; Mrs. Anna C. Bowser, Ky., in the place of Mrs. Susan Look 
Avery, and Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, Cal., in the place of Dr. Alida H, 
Avery. Mrs. Mary F. Rogers was then elected Director in the place 
of Mrs. Bowser. 
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The report of the Committee on Nominating Committee was 
presented by Miss Caroline R. Wendell and was accepted. It read 
as follows ; 

Mrs. C. A. F. Stebbins, Detroit, Mich. Chairman, Mrs. Gertrude 
K. Easby, Del., Mrs. Julia M. Hunting, la., Mrs. Mary A. Newton, 
N. Y., Mrs. Sophia F. Grubb, Kan., Mrs. F. E. W. Harper, Pa., Mrs. 
Mary E. Bundy, III. 

Some of the topics decided upon for the next Congress were in 
substance : 

Culture iij. Mechanism; Concentration as Applied to Women's 
Work ; Women in Africa ; The Present Status of Wyoming as Affec- 
ted by Woman Suffrage ; The Most Important Recent Achievements 
in Medical Science; Realism and Idealism in Art ; Wise Economy 
of Time and Strength as a part of Education ; The Limits of Self 
Sacrifice ; The Effect upon Children of Taking Part in Public Exhi- 
bitions ; The Ethics of Business. 

It was voted to hold the Congress at Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
the 14th, 15th and i6th of October, with a possible Supplementary 
Congress at St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Cheney moved, That this Conference recommend to the 
First Quarterly Conference of the XX Congress when the time and 
place of holding the Mid- Year Conference is decided, to arrange to 
hold a discussion meeting for the benefit of the members of the 
A. A, W. in the place and of such others whom they may choose to 
invite. Carried. 

The Board was indebted to Miss Georgia L. Leonard for plan- 
ning an excellent lunch which was served at one o'clock iA a hotel 
within easy walking distance, also for securing the Wimodaughsis 
Parlors for the meeting. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, 

Secrdary. 
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Oct. Voucher 
To Rocky Mountain News Co., i $18 60 
Denver Republican, z 22 50 
Times Printing Co., 3 7 95 
J. H. Franklin & Co., 4 357 84 
Post Office Mem., 5 24 27 
Edw. E. Clark, Stationer, 6 51 25 
Morse & Greenwood, A. A. W. 

Circulars, 7 13 00 
Secretary, 8 100 00 
Wardle's Account, 9 zi ro 
Treasurer and Petty Account, 10 in 20 
A. K. Taylor, Bill for 1888, 11 13 25 
Delegates to Salt Lake City, 12 50 00 
Custodian for '89 and '90, 13 z2 90 
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Oct. 

By Cash brought forward, $388 40 
Evening session at Denver, 350 00 
Membershin tickets, 368 00 
Sale ( 5, . 5 00 
Interi deposit, 15 14 
Arrears, 8 00 
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Deab Friends, — The time has now arrived at which it becomes my 
duty to announce to you the time and place decided upon for the holding of 
our Annual Congress, and to hespeak for it your kind interest and attention. 

A cordial Invitation was extended to ub at the time of our Mid-Tear 
Conference by the Mayor and Council of Toronto. After due consideration, 
this invitation was accepted, and our coming Congress will be held upon 
ground very new to many of us. This will be our first meeting beyond the 
limits of our own commonweailth. We shall hope to find in it new interest 
and instruction, and are assured beforehand of a hospitable reception not 
only for ourselves, but also for the ideas a,nd objects which are represented 
by our Association. 

The Eighteenth Congress of the Association tor the Advancement of 
Women will be held at Toronto, Canada, on the 16th, 16th and 17th of 
October next. 

JULIA WARD HOWE, 

President. 
MATILDA JACOBS, 

Secretary ad interim. 
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MES. REBECCA N. HAZARD, Chairman. 

Women in the State.t MISS MART F. EASTMAN, Mass. 

Practieal Value of PhiloBophy, MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, R. I, 

Vorking Girls' Clnbs, MRS. HELEN CAMPBELL, N. J. 

More Pedagogy in Universi ties and Normal Schools, 

The Scientdflc Work and Influence of Dr. Maria Mitchell, 

PROF. MARY W. WHITNEY, N. Y. 
Woman and the Fornm,t MRS. MARTHA STRICKLAND, Mich, 

Special Legislation or Moral Energy, 

MRS. KATE GANNETT WELLS, Mass. 
Women in Ancient Egypt, 

MISS GEORGIA LOUISE LEONARD, Washington. D. C. 
Scientific Training for Mothers, MRS. FRANCES FISHER WOOD, N. T. 
Study of American History, MRS. KATE TANNATT WOODS, Mass. 

The Colored Women of the South, MISS. ELIZAHETH H. BOTUME, 8. G. 
A Paper on Ibsen's Plays, MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, Col. 

tOral. 

jWltbdTBwn from Fubllcatloii. 

•JonmallHm did not report. 
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MRS. HENRIETTA L. T. WOLCOTT, Chairman. 



N the earlier Reports, it waa the expreaaed aim of the Committee— Prof. 

Maria Mitchell, Chairman,— to stimulate intereet la Scientific Work by. 

Women, by registering such steps as were anuually recorded in College 

Reports and in the daily papers, these items showing the fitness of 
women students to pursue investigations in different fields and their gradual 
assumption of responsibilities as professors and teachers. 

For many years the list was small. At present it could not be comprised 
within the prescribed limits. Nor is it deemed necessary to chronicle 
yearly the fact, that doors closed in the past to women, after being opened, 
have remained so. In the branches of higher mathematics women continue 
to fill the chairs of professors, instructors and assistants in observatories. 
Recognition of their conseientious work is always granted. Miss C. W. 
Bruel has given t^,000 to aid such work. The Attronomical Journal of 
August, 1690, reports the observations of Comet a, 1890, made at Tassar 
Observatory with a 12 inch Equatorial by Mary W. Whitney. Prof. 
Whitney was an assistant and is now the successor of Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
L. L. D. In Simpson College, Iowa, Miss Joanna Baker has been appointed 
to the chair of Greek; she succeeds to the position once held by her fatlier. 
" At four years of age Miss Baker began the study of Greek and Latin, at 
eight she could read Xenopbon and at fourteen she compiled a lexicon of 
the jEdipus Tyrannus. At sixteen she was a tutor of Greek in the college 
which has now made her a Professor. Her robust health proves that the 
study of Greek when riehtly followed Is not pernicious." 

In older established institutions, the recognition of women who desire 
to study has been in the main, cordial. From an editorial in a conservative 
New York paper we borrow the following extract: "But the higher 
education of women, as it is called, is already here. The experiment, if so 
we may term it, is now going ou in many places and on a scale of great 
magnitude. It is settled, for the time being at least, that their education is 
to be substantially the same as that of young men. They are receiving no 
quarter in the lists, but are boldly competing with their brothers for the 
prize of scholarship and intellectual supremacy. All told, there are today 
thousands of girls under collegiate inetruotion and contendingfor scholastic 
degrees; and statistics show that they are strong in the battle. It used to be 
prophesied that women would lose the loveliest qualities of womanhood in 
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e strife and pursuit; but the eventhas proved that suoh baleful predictions 
ire without justification. Of course it is so. Whether women compete 
th men in trade and industry, in public life, in platform debate, or in the 
Urn of knowledge aud learning, they retain and never lose or impair the 
arm and the power of their womanhood. The more they can do and 
LOW, the more attractive they become to men and the more they dominate 
eir affections. The only danger is that they will be driven too hard because 
their willingness, their spirit of emulation, and their conscientiousness, 
ley are so eager to get ahead and to escape from old-time conventional 
itraints that they need rather to be cnrbed than spurred. They will win 
e race more surely if they makeau easy start" 
From the Eeport of the Annex at Cambridge, Mass., we copy this 

"The tenth year finds us with lilt students, distributed into 66 classes and 
rected by 14 professors, 11 assistant professors, and 10 instructors — 4& 
icbers in all. From the first year t« the close of the t«nth there has been 
continual growth. Year by year the students under our instructors have 
ne from us to take their places among the workers in educational institu- 
•ns. That those who have become teachers have been benefited by their 
itruction here is shown by the quality of the students that they have sent 
ck to us ; by the testimony of those persons for whom they have taught, 
d, perhaps more than by any other single indication, by the demand that 
mes to our Secretary unceasingly for the services of others who have been 
ider the same training. 

" Several have found positions in New York City, and it is doubtless in 
me degree owing to that fact that the number of candidates for the Harvard 
aminations for women in that city has materially increased. The usual 
itructiou has been obtained during the year without dif&cnlty. Tl)e 
ofessors of Harvard College still offer their services freely and interest 
emselvee in making each course of study full and well balanced." 

Whatever may have been the opinions regarding the establishment of 
other school so near the University aud supplying instruction by the 
ofessors of Harvard, all must acknowledge the wisdom of the plan thus 
r. Teachers are needed everywhere and the community begins to demand 
a best instruction for every child in the state. 

IntheUniversityofNebraBka,in the department of Chemistry, Dr. Rachel 
oyd, a member of A. A. W., reports a valuable paper on the manufacture 
d testing of sugar — beet-sugar. She has the only position on the staff of 
esperiment station and the Bulletin is XIII. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards in 
nnection with Dr. Drown has given to the Massachusetts Board of Healt{i 
most valuable report on the potable waters of the State and Uiss Bragg, 
rmerly of the Institute of Technology, now of Wellesley College, a paper 
the Comparative Yalue of Cereals as Articles of Food. In the department 
Chemistry at Barnard College, Miss Mary E. Lovering, in charge, reports 
Q students in attendance. Miss Rosa Benton from University of Nebraska 
,s made a chemical analysis of the drinking waters of Beatrice, Xeb. 

So much interest has been manifested by college graduates in the 
aitary condition of the homes of the country, that this year Wellesley 
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introduced MIbb Marian Talbot as lecturer on subjeots connected with 
Sanitary Arraagement« in Homes and Schools. Barnard also works in this 
line : Special courses are provided in botany and chemistry, and the 
students spend several hours a week in practical laboratory work. The aim 
of this work, we are told, "is primarily to develop critical observation, 
ingenuity (manipulation), and a cogent lo)ncal power." These are all 
desirable, though perhaps the first two can be most successfully cultivated 
in womeu. Their obserration, perception, and manual dexterity are usually 
greater than the oogencj of their logical power. 

Urs. Frances Fisher Wood, for some years a Director in A. A. W., taau 
interested herself in preparing food for infants on scientific principleB. 
A STERILIZED MILK FARM. 

" The old town of Kingston contains a manufacturing industry which 
is, probably, the only establishment of its kind in the world. The busi- 
ness is owned by Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood of New York city, and 
though started only last summer, its products are now sent all over this 
country and across the water, Mrs. Wood is well known in social and 
educational circles in the metropolis. She is a graduate of Yassar and a 
trustee of Barnard College, is a contributor to tlie press and often speaks in 
pnblic. Her husband. Dr. William Wood, is an eminent specialist, and, 
with his wife, is interested in modern microscopical investigation. Mrs. 
Wood has put her scientific knowledge to practical use in the important, and 
till recently unknown process of sterilizing milk for the feeding of infants. 

Kingston is a remarkably healthful town, and it was this fact that led 
to its choice as the place of Mrs. Wood's manufacturing process. Sterilized 
milk is a modem scientific discovery, and it is less than Uiree years since its 
proportions have been known in this country. The milk, fresh from the 
cow, is deprived of all living organism by steaming, and in this condition it 
more nearly resembles breast milk, both chemicaliy and microscopically, 
liian does any other known natural or artificial product. In its natural 
state, ordinary cow's milk is full of microbes, and contains too little fat 
and too much indigestible caseine, but when sterilized it assimilates 
perfectly. Artificialfoods produce flesh without vitality, and when it is 
known that most of the ills that infant flesh is heir to are caused by improper 
food, the importance of suitable nourishment is evident. The enormous 
demands for this led Mrs Wood to start the establishment mentioned. 
The milk supply is obtained from the Kingwood herd, one of the finest 
collections of Jersey cows in the State, every animal being registered at 
the American Jersey Cattle Club and all descended from famous stock. 
The cattle are attended with the greatest care and are kept scrupulously 
clean. No hay is stored In the bain, because the dust will infect the milk. 
No bedding is kept on the floor, because it absorbs the ammonia. A little 
sawdust is sprinliled in the stalls, but that is constantly changed. The 
most noticeable thing is the canvas cushions for the cows to kneel on. This 
is to prevent their knees from becoming swollen. The cows are fed to give 
the least, rather than the greatest quantity of milk, ground oats being one 
of their articles of diet. No cows are kept that do not yield 25 per cent, of 
cream. As soon as the milk is drawn from the cows, it is sent to the stetdliz- 
ing house, bottled and subjected to the steaming process for about 15 
minutes. Every utensil that is used is made autisepticall; clean as if for a 
suimcal operation. If, during the process, the milk should come in contact 
with the air for an instant, the desired result would not be obtained. Heat 
and travel have no effect upon milk properly sterilized, and it will remain 
unchanged for two or more years." 

Medicine and surgery stilt attract earnest students who, aft«r recognition 
by established schools, find tbe path open to them to acquire fame and 
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tortuDe. Minor sur^ry in hOHpitala and in private practice no lonfter 
provokes criticiBm. As chief operators in capital cases, or as aasistants to 
more experienced physicians the r«cord increases as to the number of cases. 
Busy professional men grow liberal in their opinions about women. in 
professions. The medical missionaries to India find easy access to high- 
caste Hindoo patients and several cases of successfnl surgical operations are 
reported by Martha Sheldon, M. D. 

The opportunities for the medical education of women have been com- 
paratively tew. It is pleasantto record the action of the Faculty of Bishop's 
College (if Montreal, Canada, in admitting women students on the same terms 
as men. To satisfy a conservative sentiment which exists in many colleges, 
duplicate lectures on some subjects are given and arrangements made to 
secure a woman assistant demonstrator of anatomy. One woman will 
graduate in the spring of ISQl and a class of eight are attending lectures. 
Medical Journals report : Grace E. Cross, M. D., Boston, Mass., two cases of 
imperfect ossification of parietal bones in new-bom infants ; under treat- 
ment, the bony structure developed and scalp thoroughly healed. Sarah 
Windsor, M. J)., Boston, a case of placenta-prieria, treated by version ; 
stepped hemorrhage and delivered the child successfully. Clara C. Plympton, 
M. D., of Nashville, Tenn., records a peculiar case of abortion. Belle L, 
Reynolds, M. D., of Chicago, 111., — congenital anteria p oly myelitis— also. 
Is Chorea a Product of Civilization and Refinement. Mary d.. Brinknan, M. 
D., of N. Y., The Relation of Homoeopathy to Gynaecology— on Sectarianism 
in Medicine. 

In microscopical work Mary A. Booth of Longmeadow, Massachusetts, 
edits a column in a scientific monthly and continues her excellent work in 
preparing slides for the microscope. She has been recently elected a member 
of the New York Microscopical Society, the first woman so complimented. 

The laboratory of Miss E. M. Drury in Boston, Mass., affords a needed 
opportunity for women pursuing scientific work in Zoology, Botany and 
Petrology. She gives courses of study in specific or much advanced work. 
One very attractive course this year includes rock, coral and shell lectures. 

The work of Fraulein von Chauvin, the German lady scientist in natural 
history, should have a place in this report. " Fraulein von Chauvin attracted 
much attention at the recent Congress in Berlin, whore she even had her 
place next to Yirchow. Fraulein von Chauvin, having been prevented 
throngh ill health from going through the regular school routine, in- 
cluding languages, has concentrated all her interest on the study and 
observation of animal and vegetable life. Her aviary is a regular Noah's 
ark, where she, as she says, by love, induces the most different animals 
to live peaceably together. Yultures, pigeons, ravens, owls, a parrot, a 
stork, peacocks, ducks, etc., all get on together in the best possible 
manner, and know and obey the voice of their mistress. Fraulein von 
Chauvin's collection of butterflies is the most perfect in Germany. Within 
the vegetable world also this gifted lady has wrought many wonders, and 
she has reared fiowers and seeds where no botanic garden has succeeded." 

In inventions, women have not direct«d their thoughts, usually outside 
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of the duties and demands of the home, but two instanceBbave been reported 
to members of the Committee. 

" Miss Inez Hill, a young lady on tbe staff of the BarrUburg Telegraph, 
has invented a method of printio); in colors which is pronounced a decided 
success. A specimen of the work done was lately given iu an American 
flag, in red, white and blue, completely surrounded by black type-matter, 
the printing being done by one impression on a fast Webb perfecting press. 
Miss Hill spent many months working out her idea, and its suceess promises 
to revolutionize polychrome printing." 

" When Edison had given two weeks of his valuable time to going up 
and down the Ifew York elevated railroad, trying to discover what caused its 
noise, and a cure for it, be gave up tbe task. Then a little woman took it. 
She rode on tbe cars three days, was denied a place on the rear platform, 
laughed at for her curiosity, and politely snubbed by conductors and 
passengers. But she discovered what caused tbe noise and invented a 
remedy, which was patented, and she was paid the sum of (10,000 and a 
royalty forever. Her name is Mrs. Mary Walton, and she lives in New York 
City." 

Tbe visit of Dr. Amelia B. Edwards to our country resulted, in addition 
toberpecuniarybeneflt,ina great awakening amongthe people, who desired 
knowledge on subjects usually unattractive to women. In tbe principal 
cities of the United States she was waimly welcomed to tbe lecture 
platform. Instituttons of learning vied with eaoh other in offering 
inducements for one or two lectures on Egypt and its remarkable story as 
read in the monuments and sculptures. Boston's great institute endowed 
by John Lowell at the time be visited the cities of Egypt, was not opened 
to a woman with credentials from tbe Srst authorities in tbe world. This 
is the first instance recorded of failure to carry out the wishes of tbe 
founder — ability not sex has usually been considered by those in charge of 
details in the Lowell Lecture Courses. 

From the statements of the standard of women in the University of 
London, we notice that a greater proportion of women students in Art 
receive degrees than in Scientific work. 

The published list of those who carried off first and second honors 
is much too large to be copied. In tbe University Collie of Liverpool 
the first student in the first class, Miss Jane B. Holt, was disqualified 
by her youth from receiving tbe prize. 

Miss Fawcett and Miss Layard and Miss Alf o rd have gained renown for 
their advance in scholarship, even in competition with men. Miss Layard 
read her thesis opposing tbe Darwinian Theory before the Victoria 
Institution of London— the first time a woman has appeared on their 
platform, . 

A wealthy Roumanian, Mile. Sarmisia Bilcesoo, obtained tbe degree of 
L, L. D. in France. Her thesis at the examination was The Status of 
Mothers under French and Roman Law. Her exhaustive and wise 
presentation gained for her tbe congratulations of tbe Board of Examiners 
for choice of subject and manner of treating the same. Tbe Boyal University 
of Ireland which grantedthefirstdegree toa woman — as Bachelor of Law — a 
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since, bae recently added tb»t of Doctor of Law. The degree of 
r of Music has been granted to Miss Annie W. Patteraon. Miss 
m, latelf appointed Demonstrator to the chair of Pathology and 
riology in the University of Michigan, is one of Uie three woman 
d Fellows of the Royal Microscopical Society of Oreat Britain, 
mong many books we select the following : British Reptiles and 
chiaiu, by Catherine C. Hopley ; Medicinal and Modem Science, by 
lie Paul ; Wage Value in America, by Jenet E. Buntz lUesl ; The 

of the Beast— dealing with labor problems, by Miss Woods ; The 
3 which Physicians Owe to Our Pubhc Schools, b; Mary E. Green, M. 

Charlotte, Mioh. IiOrioe, an emotional drama, waa presented in Kew 
and well received. It was written by Miss Alice Ives, a member of 
W. 
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REV. A. B. BLACKWELL, Chairman. 



[TN the United States and Canada there are many thousands of Institutions 

davoted to the care and education of children who have no other 

available homes. They probably are either orphans, htiM orphans, have 

parents nho do not provide for them, are blind, deaf, feeble-minded, 

vagrants or criminals, and are mainly supported by private or public charity 

or more probably in part by both. 

That immense good has resulted from every class of these centers of 
help and primary education, where generally, immature character is formed 
EUid developed by kindly systematic influences — though of necessity by a 
rather wholesale and business application of the more spontsjieous home- 
traiDing — thei-e cannot be a shadow of doubt, Uhristondom is justly proud 
of this generous feature of its humane, judicious, «nd yet truly charitable 
polity. We are all ready to appreciate and applaud the wisdom and kindness 
which throngh the support given te such instituljons is able te provide so 
many advantages for the little helpless wards of the community. 

We would not detract from one of the many good results which have 
been achieved. Thousands of children have been saved from utter 
destruction to become valuable and usef al citizens — often able te rank with 
the beet in the land. But an inquiry into the working of any system, while 
aiming to give ample credit for every ezcellenoe, can probably accomplish 
more by indicating apparent defecte, disadvantages, and possible dangers, 
Uian in any other way. An outside observer may perhaps look at details 
more in just perspective than even those much more interested, but who, 
being so constantly near at hand, are liable to cover one point by another te 
such an extent that the first may become partially hidden and not fully 
recognized in some of its really important features. 

At any rate suggestions and even sharp criticisms are sometimes of great 
advantage ; and te think one sees any evil tendency, yet fail te call attention 
to it if opportunity offers, would be highly undesirable. So much by way of 
explaining the seemingly somewhat critical character of our report. 

To your Committee, the tendency in nearly all institutions which 
beoome the only homes of needy children, seems to he to isolate the inmates 
very largely from the rest of thecommunity around them, and to train them 
as a peculiar class by themselves to snch an extent that they not only feel 
theraselTcB — more and less keenly according to temperament and circum- 
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Btonces— to be alwajH labeled a little below par ; but that in man; cases 
this barrier becames a real hindrance to tbelr eubeequent aaccess in life. 
Such an outcome is probably less because the people continue to ie{p>rd 
Buch ex-benefioiaries as having once been very nearly on the level of 
ordinary paupers than because they themselves cannot easily surmount the 
feelings and tendencies which this peculiar training has steadily fostered 
in them during many of their most impressible years. 

We do not for a moment suppose there is often inhumanity enough 
among the care-takers of such children t« willingly burden them with a 
humiliating sense of helplessness and dependence. But they are allowed 
almost no associates or associations except amongst themselves and their 
immediate surroundings. If they ever go outside their own grounds they 
are often marched in strictly regulation order, very generally they are dressed 
In a particular uniform which distinctly marks their position and tends to 
foster one dead level of character with the repression of all individual traits; 
if sent to church the; are placed together in one community ; and in all their 
education they are measured only amongst themselves and stimulated only 
by each other, so that their limitations are always round abont them like a 
close wall and even the canopy over their heads seems never to be as high 
and broad as the great universal sky under which most other children are 
developed into a more varied man and womanhood. 

We are not at all unmindful of the dif&culties which lie in the way of 
essentially changing this very general state of things. We are almost 
imperatively impelled to guard our own children from the evils of the world 
by erecting for them very non elastic enclosures. The children of the 
wealthiest parents often have a much more exclusive training than those of 
the more industrious and prosperous working classes. There must always , 
be a great difference of opinion as to which on the whole and in the final 
outcome, will prove to be the wiser policy. But no one thinks of rearing his 
own loved ones under a single unflagging routine as continuously repressive 
and as unmindful of personal traits as that which prevails in many places 
where dependent children are educated, 

There is much gain in the fact that the numbers generally brought 
together is a relief from tlie monotony and loneliness. Doubtless to send 
these many children into such freedom of association ae ordinary children 
are allowed, would prove to be very troublesome and might do l^em more 
harm than good. But the ditference between this unwise latitude and tlie 
old idea of an asylum where the waifs of a community are to be shut in and 
almost as much shut up to themselves as prisoners who are restricted of their 
liberty because in some way they have preyed upon the rights of their 
neighbors, is as wide in an educational point of view as the East is from the 
West. What we need to find is the true golden mean. 

All children are dependent either upon their own relatives or upon the 
commonwealth. Whether parents have sinned or have simply been un- 
fortunate, no possible stigma should rest upon their offspring ; and their 
dependence should be made no more galling to their sensibilities than that 
of the most favored heirs to a competence. Christendom is fast learning to 
comprehend that unwilling pauperism should receive sympathy not disgrace. 
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It iB not unkindness which we are trying to remedy; it is the needless 
isolation and undesirable peculiar training which we think is calculated to 
develop a class self-distrustful, incompetent except in the line of habit, and 
unfitted to easily make their way in the world of push and competition. 

Would the objeotioiiB be inseparable to sending at least the more 
trustworthy children to the public schools and allowing them within certain 
limits to take part in many of the various interests of their neighborhood. 
If snch privileges were made the reward of good conduct, besides offering 
other important advantages, they might t>e made a Taluable means of 
discipline and a high incentive to the development of worthy character. 

Doubtless the difBculties of government would be much increased and 
the now beautiful order of many institutions would be much impaired. 
Every one knows that if young people could be kept always within a good 
home they would become much more tractable than they now are, but 
would not this be toning down instead of toning up? The energy and 
alertness of children reared on this continent as compared with those who 
are raised in some communities of the Old World, must be attributed lai^ely 
to their being early accustomed to occupy themselves with a wider variety 
of interests and being allowed a greater freedom of personal choice. 

It is said, also, that in many institutions where the very best manage- 
ment prevails, but from which inmates are frequently adopted into private 
homes there is a naturalreluctancetopart with the most promising clkildren 
and especially with those of a fine personal appearance. They are desired 
. to remain as the show pupils of the establishment. 

When to this incentive is added the fact that for each child is given to 
the institution from public or private sources an annual sum of money, and 
that a large number of pupils is always more imposing that a smaller 
number, it is easy to be seen that unless the good of the child is put always 
most prominently into the foreground it may be easily sacrificed even in 
simple unconsciousness as well as by worse motives. 

The temptation which besets all schools to prepare for more or less 
public display, and to push through a given program at whatever cost, is an 
especial temptation to corporations whose entire support is of necessity 
derived wholly from voluntary contributions. The public itself must be 
educated to distinguish between tiusel and the true coin. 

One point more. The very limited amonnt of education which in a 
large proportion of charitable institutions is thought to be quite sufScient is 
another relic of the old ideas which are fast passing into oblivion almost 
every where except iu these sheltered orphanages. The public schools now 
give a very generous training, wholly or partially without cost to all the 
brighter pupils who choose to avail themselves of these privil^ifes. The 
result is not only a private but a public gain. The same considerations which 
influence us to protect and educate Indigent children as is now done, must 
inevitably lead not only to a wider and more thorough manual training, but 
to a higher intellectual cultivation. So only can a rounded and broadened 
moral character be firmly established. 

Itwillbenotedthat we have made nodistinction between the institutions 
provided for the inuocent and for the criminal classes. This is because He 
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it ia wise to send them away, 
a otter they have taken their 
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Who Bends rain alike upon the Just and the unjust has taught us that veiy 
similar means in both cases must produce Himilar results. YIcIoub children, 
either through heredity or environment or both, are much to be commiserat- 
ed as well as blamed. More caution and more restrictions must undoubtedly 
be used particularly in the earlier years of their apprenticeship to a better 
character, but aside from tbis we recognize no other difference between 
their needs and those of other youths except that we think it may probably 
he wise to retain them in training to a rather later age than is requisite 
for most of the others. But for that matter no friendless yonng people 
should be sent too early adrifi into temptation. ~' ' 
given some latitude in deciding as to what tin 
and allowed some authority of supervision e 
welfare apparently into their own keeping. 

We know that all this is now done to a targe extent, but we are also 
convinced from a serious study of many juvenile institutions that the ideals 
of the managers much too frequently are greatly behind the present age and 
are to a great extent still modelled after the similar foundations of the Past, 
We are thankful to give credit to the growing number of exceptions, and to 
recognize some progression all along the whole line of this most beneficent 
order of charities. 

The mother love which friendless children need has been bo much dwelt 
upon for years that this lack is generally recognized and as far as it may be 
it is provided for. Then if these foster mothers can learn to fully recognize 
that children in an asylum have not only the same cravings but the same 
needs for varied wider experiences they wilt cheerfully teike added trouble 
with added risks and responsibilities in order to meet this highest aud 
latest educative requirement. 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 
E. AMELIA TEFFT, M. D., 
JENNIE MuCOWEN, M. D., 
MARTHA H. MOWIIY, M. D., 
ELLA V, MAUK, M. D., 
CATHARINE H. BROWNING, 
CAROLINE R. WENDELL. 
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MRS. MART E. BAGG, Chairman. 

PORTION of the art matter presented this day, is in a seoae, supple- 
mentary to the Art Report read at the Denver CongresB one year ago, 
being made up of information received too late for that report. 

MONTREAL. 

The Art Association of Montreal is of many years standing. It reports 
eleven years of advanced classes in art study, with increasing numbers of 
students. 

Instruction is tborough, progress not rapid but assured. Annual 
exhibitions are given with varying financial results, but always with marked 
increase in the valne of the works exhibited, in the interest shown by city 
and country adjacent, and in membership. Efforts are mailing to endow the 
Association, and to that end a successful fair was given in 1887. " Ye Home 
fiooke of Ye Payre, then issued, was a most unique and artistic conceit." 

The Royal Canadian Academy gives triennial eihibltions in Montreal, 
holds meetings in the Canadian cities and exerts a wide and fostering art 
influence. 

TORONTO. 

"Torontohasan Art School averaging 275 Btadents; classes are held day 
and evening. The course includes : Mechanical Drawing, Drawing from the 
Antique, Designing, Paluting in Oil and Water Color, from figure and still 
life, Uodeling in Clay and Wood Carving. 

There are two branches of this school in the West-end, with a combined 
attendance of 175 students, the course of study being the same as above. 

The Toronto Art League is composed principally of young men 
engaged during the day as Lithographers and Designers, Draughtsmen, 
etc., banded together for the purpose of mutual improvement. Their 
principal studies are Drawing and Painting the Human Figure from Life ; 
membership is about 40. Toronto has also private schools too numerons 
to mention. 

The Ontario Society of Artists, instituted in 1672, has a membership of 
62. Honorary members, 70. 

This is a Provincial Society vrith headquarters in Toronto; it holds an 
annual exhibition of new work, where a large number of pictures are 
disposed of by the art union plan. The Royal Canadian Academy meets 
here every five years. 
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The majoritf of the artistB in the Ontario Society reside in Toronto and 
have Btadied abroad, principallj in Paris. The character of their vork at 
the Salon has often bad special mention by the press. 

This is encouraging to art in Canada considerinK that it is yet in its 
infancy, and it speaks well for the future as it will be an incentive for others 
to follow with a determination to cut for themseWeB a niche in the Temple 
of Fame." 

MAINE. 

In Brunswick, Mnine, a lively interest in art has spmng np; thirty-flve 
ladies are studying under an accomplished instructor; tliey get up eKhibitions 
and are proving by their activities that " they are not regardless of what 
constitutes one of the most beautiful sides of life," In Bangor reside 
many art followers, all helping to reach an atmosphere more kindly to the 
beautiful and true. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

" Art in Meadville, Penn., ten years ago was i: 
outside of a charmed circle few were able to tel 
painting. 

We had then but one or two art teachers, and now we can boast of six 
or seven. We have four or five artists who claim to be professionals, and 
onr amateurs are too numerous to mention. 

Our art school connected with the Conservatory of Music is just opening 
for its fourth year of instruction in all branches of the Fine Arts as well as 
Practical Art. 

We have boasted of a flourishing Art Society where the ghosts of the 
old masters were aired once a week. We hope in the near future to revive 
this society, and to leam something of our living artists. 

We have but one picture gallery and it is private which is unfortunate 
as it contains a number of gems that ought to be public educators. 

In 1887 the Meadville Conservatory of Music added an Art Department 
with capable instructors in modem and antique designs. Of its twenty-five 
students, three have gone to New York to make art their life work, and 
others are working well at home. 

OGONTZ, 

" The art department of the Ogontz School near Philadelphia is on the 
basis of a regular art school. Students are guided and directed rather thaji 
shown, individual style and taste are encouraged. With the study of 
the art of a country we combine the study of the mythology that 
furnished the art ideals. The aim is to show the relation of art to tlie time 
and circumstances under which it was produced, and to present principles 
and criticisms for future use." 

NEW YORK. 
The College of Fine Arts of the Syracuse University, N. T., has recently 
been the recipient of the WolC CoUeccions of Engravings, etc. Dr. WolfC 
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of Bonn vas for fiftj years engi^ed in gathering these unique and valuable 
pictures. They are mostly portraits of physiciaos, chemists, geologists, 
botanists, geographers, explorers, uavigators, inventors, with a good repre- 
sentation of celebrated men in other branches who have contributed to the 
advancement of human knowledge, from the time of Aristotle to the present. 
Here are found every style of engraving and specimens of the work of 
every noted master of the art. 

Mrs. Harriet Townly Leavenworth of Syracuse makes the gift as a 
memorial of her late husband. The magnificent building in which they are 
boused is also a memorial of the departed wife of one of our generous 
oitizeus. 

Rev. Hiram Gee of Ithaca, N, T., has given $10,000 to Syracuse Univer- 
sity for the purpose of endowing an art fellowship. The proceeds are to be 
used in sending to Europe such graduates as the faculty may elect to the 
fellowship, for two years of special aud professional study. 

A friend of the University— a lady — has just given #10,000 for the 
establishment of seven scholarships of $120 each — three in the College of 
Fine Arts, and four in the College of Liberal Arts. These benefactions, 
through women, seem meant especially for women, the art students being in 
large majority women. 

In the city of New York effort is making toward an endowment for the 
purpose of sending yearly to Paris one or more American artists under 
thirty years of age. 

The State of New York gives $400,000 for completing the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

The projector the Brooklyn Institute is well under way; it bids fair 
to do for Brooklyn what the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum 
of Natural History are doing for New York. Its free library now circulates 
75,000 volumes, and courses of lectures are already inaugurated. 

OHIO. 
One of the founders of the West«m School of Design of Ohio writes, 
" I am proud of its growth and of the reputation of some of its graduates, 
and would be glad to see it take its praper place among other Art Associa- 
tions." 

" Cleveland, Ohio, has a School of Art founded by women, fostered and 
brought to a satisfactory stage of advancement by women exclusively." 

ROCK WOOD POTTER V, 

Our reports have failed to mention " The Rockwood Pottery of 'Cincin- 
nati, directed by a woman whose father has founded a museum and a 
school of art applied to industry, which has rapidly assumed great 
importance and from which have come many distinguished artists. The 
numerous productions of this pottery are especially interesting on account 
of the unique processes employed in decoration." 
ILLINOIS. 

The Chicago Women's Club besides other good works has undertaken to 
raise $15,000 for a scbolai-ship in the Ari. Institute. 
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" The Art Asaociation of JactcBOD villa, III, is a chartered iiutitatioii and 
bas jnst held its sixteenth annual exhibition. 

For fourteen years these exhibitions were financially successful, then for 
some untold roaaou receipts fell off. The Trustees gave the management 
over to women, and the result of the last exhibition was a better collection 
of works of art, more sales of fine pictures, and a profit to the treasury. 
Tliie association owns valuable books and art collections and la connected 
with the Amndel Illinois Art Union." 

IOWA. 

Of the Womens' Literary Association of Dubuque, Iowa, Mrs. Fairbanks 
writes, " We have three divisions in our Association, one occupied with study 
of Greek art, another modern French art, another Egyptian art, and etill 
another, Italian art. A wide interest has l>eeu created, and the leaders of 
these divisions are constantly receiving letters from all parts of our state and 
from other states, asking for information in relation to the formation of 
clubs, etc. 

Our own people are insisting on better art works in stores, and they 
demand better teachers. Our art clubs, each year, are asking for more of the 
best works on art for our Public Library and our demands, year by year, have 
been met, until now we have quite an art library. I cannot begin to tell all 
the great and good results that have come to us through the study and 
pursuit of art in our Association. Those of our number who have traveled 
in Europe, testify to the great benefit of their home studies In enabling them 
to observe intelligently the treasures of the old world ; and with increase in 
art knowledge has come intellectual broadening. 

The art exhibits of our State and County fairs have not yet been 
especially influenced by what we have done ; but during the last five years 
there has been a striking improvement in the exhibits of the Art Club of 

Davenport, Iowa, has an Art Society yet in ite infancy, but of sturdy 
growth. It aims to have an Art Institute Building, art scholarships and 
loan exhibitions. Its first exhibition called visitors from all parts of the 
state. This Society will have in chaise the art exhibit at their Country fair. 

The season opens with a History of Art, to be given by an accomplished 
lady of Moline. A lecture on cameos illustrated by a targe and valuable 
collection, created much interest. The influence of this Society is already 
felt in Davenport and the state. 

NEBRASKA. 

Brief mention has heretofore been made of the Hayden Art Club of 
Lincoln, Neb. This Association is financially successful in all its undertak- 
ings and exerts a wide influence in its own and adjoining states. During the 
last year it hae given eight entertainments ; added to its art possessions the 
publications of the Arundel Society for the current year and other art 
journals ; it has held an exhibition of century drawings and one of autotypes 
from the St. Louis Museum \ it has had art talks from intelligent travellers, 
and lectures from accompliahed professors on "Progress in Art," on the 
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" Caricaturists" and on the "Art Antiquities of Mexico." The last roused 
such interest that the Club has taken steps towards " Making some excava- 
tions in Mexico with the hope of unearthing valuable American Antiquities." 

CALIFORNIA. 

The Buskin Art Club of Loh Angeles is but two years old, but has made 
a masterful beginning, its purpose being a, thorough study of the technics 
and history of eugraving and etching. It numbers sixty members, owns 
engraviDKB, etchings, a large number of valuable Japan proofs; it holds 
exhibitions and hits published a pamphlet of valuable matter on wood 
engraving especially adapted for Club use. 

PLAN TO IMPROVE THE ART EXHIBITS AT STATE AND COUNTY FAIRS. 

I have examined numerous catalogues of the exhibits in the so-called 
art departments of state and county fairs, including my own state, and all 
give evidence of the necessity of some method which shall sift out inartistic 
work. Before the art standard of the country can be raised, there must be 
this preliminary separation of good from bad. Miss Sarah Wool Moore of 
Lincoln, Neb., has a plan looking to such discrimination. She writes : 

" A problem much needing solution is how to regulate the ill -conditioned 
and confused artistic ideas of the masses of Americans. 

Our State and County Fairs offer to women of influence in their home 
environment the coveted opportunity of doing much to dissipate this very 
persistent obscurity; and a plan which has this year been tried for the first 
tame in the State Fair of Nebraska, and which consists in a simple revision 
of premium lists, is here submitted to the Association, with a recommenda- 
tion that each member seek to effect the adoption of a similar plan in the 
community t« which she belongs. 

It is believed that the mere rehearsal of objects specified in the 
unrevised premium list of last year, will recall to each bearer familiar 
scenes in her local " Art Hall." 

Under Class " I, " {Fine Arts) in the Nebraska premium list of '60, we 
find portraits in oil, landscapes, marines, pastels, Solar-print-portraits, 
plaques, plush banners, painted china, hair work, penmanship, wax, worsted, 
bead and feather flowers, stereoptic views, hand-painted mantel lambrequins, 
hammered brass and shell work, each rewarded (if the best example of ite 
kind) with a premium of $2, (If second best) with a premium of (1. 

In this chaotic display one stumbles upon good, genuine and original 
work which really has a valid claim to be clansed as " Fine Arts," but it 
receives no special recognition, is more often passed over altogether by the 
judges. The showiest articles carry off the prizes, and the recipients feel 
gratified pride at their cheap distinction. 

Worse than this, the m%i6e of unrelated objects has been accepted as a 
"Fine Art Display" and has thus defined the popular understanding of the 
term, " The Art Stoudarf)." All this misconception, intelligence and tact 
may set right. 

Fair Managers, as a rule, frankly avow their incapacity to deal with 
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the "Pioe Arts," and are most grateful for enlighteniDgeuggestionB. Unow, 
in the hundredB of widely scattered points which this NatiuDal Association 
is able to influence, premium lists of States and Cuuat; Fairs could be so 
revised as to bring out of confusion order, and to offer indacements to real 
imaginarjrezpression, givato dbsion the first place, and relegate mannerism, 
servile copying, stamped patterns, Kensington decoration, mechanical and 
purely technical work to their proper and very honorable places, the change 
itself would expose the old abuses. 

We could count upon it that our people, who are far from dull, would 
give their iuvariable warm welcome to a new idea, especially an idea that 
could be worked; the new demands would themselves initiate an inseusible 
education, and the real ability, of which so much exists among us 
unsuspected, would be drawn into activity. 

All this, I think, might reasonably be hoped for, f i-om a careful, clear 
rearrangement of premium lists in State and County Fairs. 

As an example of the kind of change to be desired, the revised premiums 
offered by the Nebraska State Fair of 1890 are submitted for youroritioinQ. 
The Class " Fine Arts" has five subdivisions relatively graded. 

I. — Studies from Life and Nature. 

2. — C omposi ti on. 

3. — Copies. 

4.— Technical Work. 

5. — Mechanical and Artistic Work. 

In this case, diplomas had to be substituted frequently, whore more 
substantial recognition would have been better, on account of a limited 
premium fund. 

It will be sufficient to run through the money premiums alona 

LOT I — STUDIES FROM LIFE : 
Best portrait in oil — $10. 
Best portrait in water colors — {5. 
Best portrait in crayon—f 5. 

Best grouped figures in oil, original composition— (10. 
Best grouped figures in water colors — (5. 
Best grouped figures in pen and ink — (2. 
Best original landscape in oil — (10. 
Best original landscape in water colors— (4. 
Best original landscape study in pen and ink — $2. 
Best original still life study in water color — $5. 
Best original still life study in oil — (5. 
Best original fiower study in oil— (5. 
Best original flower in water color — $5, 
Best original fruit study in oil — $5 
Best original fruit study in water color — $5. 
Etehing directly from nature— $5. 
Wood engraving from nature— $5. 
Lithograph from nature — $5. 
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LOT Z — COMPOSITION. 

Best original desi)^ for fit's screen — (2. 

Best original design for carpet rugs — 1'2. 

Beat original design for wall paper — (2. 

Best original design for stained glass — $2. 

Best original design for carved mantle — (2. 

Best decorative design for mantel tiling — $2. 

Best original decorative design for brass flredogs — $2. 

Best original decorative design for iron fencing — $2. 

Best original desigu for electric chandelier — 12. 

Best original design for dinner serTice~(2. 

Best original design in pottery — $2. 

Beat original design, architectural, for school house — $6. 

Best architectural design for church — $5. 

Best architectural design for city dwelling — (5. 

Best architectural design for couDtry cottage — $5. 

Best architectural design for court house — $S. 

Best architectural design for railroad depot — $5. 



Best landscape in oil — 13. 

Best landscape in water colors— $3. 

Best portrait in oil — $3. 

Best portrait in water colors— (3. 

Best flowers in oil — $3. 

Best flowers in water colors — (3. 

Best fruit in oil— $3. 

Best fruit in water colors— $3. 

Best still life in oil— $3. 

Best still life in water colors— $3. 

Best grouped figures in oil— (3. 

Best grouped figures in water colors— $3. 

Best etching from the flat- (3. 

Best wood carving from the flat — $3. 

Best litht^raph fi-om the flat^-$3. 

Best steel engraving from the flat — $3. 

LOT 4- 

Best executed work in hammered brass — $2. 
Best executed work in wood carving — 12. 
Best executed work in pottery — (2. 
Best executed work in wrought iron — $2. 
Best executed work in lace— (2. 
Best executed work In embroidery— $2 
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LOT 5 — MECHANICAL AND ARTISTIC 

crayon — #2. 



Best solar-print portrait fiaiehed 
Best retouched pbotograpb— $2. 
Best painting 6n silk — $2. 
Best painting on satin— (2. 
Best painting on velvet — (2. 



SARAH WOOL MOOKE. 



PHOTOGRAPHS, &C. — DRAWING SCHEME. 

Several years ago our honored President expressed the hope that aome 
way might be devised whereby works of art might pass from place to place. 

The Society for the Study of the Old Masters has made such an attempt. 
" Its purpose is to bring within easy reach of American art students the 
works of the Italian School of Painting, by means of photographs, (size 
lli8i inches), which illustrate the " History of Painting in Italy," and the 
"Life of Raphael. " These are all imparted from Italy and cannot be 
procured in this country. These photographs, with the corresponding text, 
are divided into three groups, each covering the same peiiod in art, and 
consequently containing for the most part reproductions from the same 
masters, although of their different works. Each of these groups is sent 
over a certain circuit and covers the space of one year from date of 
subscription. 

Mrs, Stephenson, Secretary of the Society, writes that " Our three circuits 
cover a somewhat wide area — one being confined to New England, another 
to a number of the middle states, while the third (not quite so distinctive) 
includes a half dozen members living in St. Louis. 

One of the ladies is principal of a large school, and Ands the photographs 
very instructive and helpful in her art department. Clubs appear to derive 
much benefit and pleasure from the use of the photographs, which are made 
especially interesting by the text book which accompanies each book of 
photographs. These are forwarded by mail from member to member with 
great regularity and safety, none having yet been lost. Quite a number of 
last year's members are so well pleased with their experience, that they have 
renewed their subscriptions. This is a small society, and we wish it were 
more successful, but the fact that it is not widely known may account for the 
small membership ; then too, we lack the experience of older societies." 
Miss Waring, Manager, says, " In regard to encouraging people to copy our 
experiment, I have considerable hesitation, for tbe work of preparing ttie 
photographs for circulation, as well as the looking out for them after they 
are fairly started is far beyond the calculation of an inexperienced person. 

It is not at all certain that there are enough people who can be reached 
within my radius to support my plan." 

Miss Waring or Mrs. Stephenson of Newport, R. I,, will be happy to 
give further information or to send circulars to any persons interested. 

~" ■ " ■ n many parts of our country are giving art its due 

They usually set apart one day, known as " Art 
i of lectures are given by accomplished art 



The Summer schools ii 
place in their curriculum. 
Day." In addition. 
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profesBors, often illnatrated by atereopticon views. The influence that goes 
out from these Bchoola penetrates to the most isolated regions, and must 
result; in a better understanding of art values, the disappearance of raean, 
crude, and vulgar decorative work, and the imitation aud production of 
better art forms. 

It is te be noted that the National Education Association at its last 
meeting in St. Paul gave prominence to music and art, making special plea 
for the moral value of art education. 

From the world of music, I have little to present. The American 
Society of St. Cecilia has held its twelfth annual convention. This Society 
is composed of the highest dignitaries and leading musicians of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and has for its object a reform in the music used in the 
churches, which is considered too operatic. The Society Is under the 
patroni^^e of the Pope and has members in every country. 

New York has an excellent amateur orchestra composed of young 
women of wealth and fashion. There are five Boloists in the orchestra. The 
assistance of only one man, the leader, is required. 

Mrs. Thurber of New York is practically the originator of the National 
Conservatory of Music, has been its president since it was founded, giving 
it her time, energies and financiat aid. 
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r the present era of awakened public attention in this direction, different 

views are held and promulgated regarding the kinds aod measure of 

induBtiial education best suited to present neceBsities and the future of 

the young. 

Mr. William T. Harris, one of the United States Commissioners of 
Education, has said : "The incessautrepetition of one muscular act deadens 
into habit, and less and less brain-work goes to its performance." "The 
education demanded, moreover, is not the training in technical skill so much 
as in science, for the more general training emancipates the laborer from the 
deadening effects of repetition and habit, the monotony of attending the 
machine, and opens up a vista of new invention and more useful combina- 
tions." » ■ • • "While the student is learning a method of 
doing something, his brain is exercised ; when the process has become a 
habit it is committed to his hand, and his intellect is not required again 
except for new combinations. Not the study of tools and machinery, but 
that of natural science is more educative, therefore, because it keeps the 
mind in perpetual activity." 

In a report of a special committee on manual training appointed by the 
New Jersey State Board of Education occurs this clause : " Educators find 
more in manual training than the making of artiatH or artizane. They see 
in it an immense force for the development of mental capacity. It is to the 
older children what the kindergarten is to the younger." It iiuickens the 
powers of observation and educates '' to express thought by delineation or 
drawing ; or by construction or making." The rich need industrial educa- 
tion as much as the poor, it is argued, for mental and bodily fitness for 
professional or other duties. 

Kinde]^artens have been introduced and multiplied in many places. In 
San Francisco they have made extraordinary growth, three new schools and 
fifteen hundred new pupils having been added during the last year, making 
twenty kindergartens and six thousand children enrolled. In the cities of 
St. Louis, Philadelphia and Boston and in some smaller places, notably in 
Brookline, Mass., they are known to have been introduced into the public 
school system and it la thought that in process of time, all children will he 
instructed by Frcebel's system of Pestalozziau methods. If, as wrote the 
former, "experience and history too, teach that men truly and effectively 
promote human welfare much more by what they put forth from themselves 
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than b; what the; may have acquired ;" and again, " tbe purpose of teaching 
and instrnction is to bring ever more out of a, man rather than to put more 
&nd more info him," then industrial education must, of necessity, advance 
the human race. 

In this connection we have the pleasure to quote from the Baroness von 
Marenholtz-Bulow, who is spoken of as the " great disciple '' of Froebel; she 
says, " Pestalozzi stops short of Frtebel who insists still further that children 
should learn by means of original productiveness." "Exercises of the limbs 
and organs merely as such does not satisfy Frcebel, who demands from the 
very first some result of this childish activity, and moreover a kind of 
activity which is never purely mechanical, but which exercises the mental 
powers at the same time as the bodily ones." Dr. Pelii: Adler, of the 
Workingman's school in New York, calls the instruction there, the 
"creative method" and would "not make the mass of mankind more 
machine-like than they already are." 

To illustrate some of the present opportunities of industrial education 
for young women in our own country: 

In the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y,, the Department of Domestic 
Science is worthy of special mention. From its recent report it is learned 
that out of its U44 pupils the past year 766 are known to have taken the 
courses to fit themselves for a more useful home-life; while 173 have 
endeavored to become skilled work-women. There appears to be a growing 
and earnest appreciation of these advant^es. 

Of the lessons in cooking, one has been on the proper combination of 
foods for hill B-of-f are, each pupil being required to write out menus for tbe 
meals of one week which could be provided with a given sum of money. 
The pupils were also taught how to serve a breakfast, a luncheon and two 
dinners; one suited to the summer and one to the winter season. Attention 
has been given to the garnishing and table-serving, the pupils acting in turn, 
as host, hostess and waitress. Examinations at the end of the course 
include various practical tests, terminated by the cooking and serving a 
dinner of five courses. Twenty-two certificates have been awarded during 
the past year. A course of twelve lectures has been given each term, 
treating of the chemistry of cooking, nutritive properties of foods, market- 
ing, serving of meals, etc. Mar^etii^ lectures were given, practically 
illustrated by a butcher, who with sides of beef, mutton, &c., cut and 
explained as to the points to be observed in marketing and cooking. 
Marketing charts, painted by pupils in the Art Department, are valuable 
aids in the Cooking School, in which the attendance has been excellent. 
Invalid cookery had a separate ciiurse of lectures, with classes for ladies 
and nurses. Hygiene and home-nursing, including the care of infants and 
children, have been given to classes here. Also lessons in Household 
Economy included courtesy and entertaining, also keeping accounts, and 
relation of mistresH and maid, besides practically demonstrated careof every 
separate apartment in the house and its sanitation, ventilation and beating. 
Laundry work has been fully taught, scientifically and practically. Ordinary 
and the finest hand-sewing are taught to children and women, and free 
instruction given in millinery and dressmaking with cutting and fitting. 
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Drawing and ifater-color, as aidi. have hitd their phuse in these courses; 
also the relations of material and color, with their adaptation to individual 
form and uses. 

In this Institution during the last term six women worked side by side 
with male students in architectural drawing. These instractions broadened 
into practical architecture, in which the women rank equal); well with tba 
men. Designs for wall-paper, stained glass and kindred decorative work are 
made here. 

At Sitka, Alaska, in a mission school and in tbe Industrial School — both 
supported by the United States government — gardening, farming and care 
of stock are taught; also some mechanical trades, the female pupils having 
iDBtructions in cooking, laundry and needle-work and general housekeeping, 
Greater attention to instruction in gardening, for which there is a lack of 
teachers, has been recommended, to fit the natives for the diminution of the 
food resources of its waters which ia sure to follow as the result of the 
cauneries which rapidly accumulate, giving employment at present to many 
who should be early taught the benefits of diversifying their food and the 
means of supplying it. The natives are uow rapiilly taking to shoes and 
abandoning the moccasin; hence the necessity of shoemaking as a trade, 
which has been started. " The establishment of a steam laundry here has 
been deprecated, thereby rendering personal instruction in much needed 
cleanliness and advance from the customary weekly wash made by the 
women while standing with bare feet in water but two miles removed from 
a glacier, less probable and advantageous." The women, whose fine work 
is exceptional among the Indian races, ore learning to sew well. The 
preparation of native teachers has been nrged in a Government report. 

Consequent upon the wonderful genius and discoveries of our Edison, 
a new industry has been opened tor many women in electrical works. 

Silk culture maintains its interest and adaptibility for the care of 
women. Associations for the promotion of manual training are forming 
and it has been suggested that there is need to consider whether some 
similar provision cannot be made for girls. An article in the Springfield 
Union said: " In Mnssachusetts the girls are in the majority, and it is certain 
that a good many girls must find their way into industrial employments, 
and there is no reason why a training system may not be devised which 
shall prepare the way for lucrative hand work for girls as well as for boys." 
It is proposed that a manual training school will teach no particular trade, 
but the rudiments of all trades, including the use of tools and their 
modifications. Such instruction will serve to raise the standard of work 
and the skill of the workmen and their value to employers and thus help to 
solve a veied question of the day. 

The chief difficulty encountered being a lack of teachers, industrial 
education is now being introduced into normal schools, with practice in the 
mechanical arts, which of course is not the learning of any trade, the details 
of which would be too narrow for general educational purposes, for instance 
in the public schools of the United States, where there is no limit to the 
possible "advance of a poor man's child." Trade schools would seem to be 
always in order and generally approved for those to whose needs they apply. 
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Horace Haon wrote, " The hand is found to be another hand when 
Kuided by an intelligent mind." 

Hr. Andievr Carnegie, in a speech dsHvered in Boflton not a year b^o; 
when speaking of industries is reported to haTesaid that "in manufacturing 
and mining this country leads the world." 

France is said to have gone far ahead of other nations in proyiding 
ilidustrial schools for the common people, while hygiene and domestic 
economy are taught in tbe primary schoolH. An institution founded to 
enable women to compete with men in many occupations requiring skill 
has graduated many educated women with positions ready for them. 

We have tbe authority of Mr. Edward Combes, C. E., President of the 
Board of Education in New South Wales, forsayingthat "the success which 
has attended the industrial snhools established by law in France, Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland, to give technical instruction to the masses who 
live by the work of their brains, as transmitted thi-ough the work of their 
bands, has been simply marvellous." French schools of art supported by 
the State and Municipal bodies are open free of charge. 

The Industrial Art Schools of Germany particularly apply art to 
manufactures. There and iu Austria, Holland and Belgium are apprentice 
schools of gratuitous teaching in various industries. In Belgium, Holland 
and Italy, technical instruction to women includes artitlcial flowers, the 
designing of lace, painting on fans, glass or porcelain, topography, 
tel^rapby and pharmacy. Many of the pupils pay substantial fees, though 
tbe instruction is chiefly intended for the daughters of small shop-keepers 
aud well-toJo artisans. In the Royal School of Art Embroidery at Vienna, 
girls must be ten years of age to enter. There, foreign students have to pay 
fees, but to tbe natives instruction is free. Norway and Sweden provide . 
liberally for educational, technical and professional needs of women by 
govei-nment and private schools. 

In Athens, a Greek gentleman has started an industrial school for 
women and girls where they are taught, besides various branches of needle- 
work, loom-weaving and the designingof floe silk dress and sash fabrics and 
curtain hangings, rugs, &c. This school is self-supporting. 

The SharadaSadanaof theRamabai Association opened for cliild-widowa 
in Bombay, March 11th, 1889, with two pupils, at the end of three months 
bad twenty-two. A great work seems in store for this opening into the 
dark lives of the girls and women in India. In this, as well as in the 
mission schools there, industrial education does an important work. 

From the member of our committee in Memphis, Tenu., comes tbe 
intelligence that while twenty-five years ago the agricultural regions of tbe 
South were " a desolate, wild waste " and the people depressed, tbe change 
brought about by the new order of tilings is wonderful. " Under the old 
regime, labor meant servitude, and for this reason largely tbe industries of 
women have been of slow growth; and only here and there in cities are 
found tbe most genuine and hopeful indications of a full, free life for 
women." In the Industrial Institute of Columbus, Miss , still in its infancy, 
yet of wide repute, women are trained, and tbe graduates are in demand. 
Cooking and sewing schools, if there are any, are very rare in the Middle 
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States, except they are in the colored inititutions for the training of 
teachers. " The colored nonnal school in Tuskegee, AU,, is a wonderful 
snccesa in which the people, white and colored feel great pride and interest." 
The same is relativelf true of the inHtitutioDB for the training of colored 
girls throughout the South. But, as yet, the attempts in this direction in 
white schools, have not been successful, though a strong and determined 
effort has been made to establish cooking classes in an institute in Memphis. 
The Kindergarten is beginning to grow in the larger cities, and industrial 
drawing ha« its place in the curriculum of the city schouls, "but the higher 
stages of industrial growth have not been reached." In every city of the 
Southwestern region the women have organized {Exchanges which gire 
employment to hundreds of workers in preparation of foods and in various 
handicrafts of the needle; but any organized instractioa in these 
departments is unknown. In the South, as a whole, it is true, education, 
including the industrial, makes progress, but not at all commensurate with 
what is required. The assistance of the National Government is needed 

From Helena, Montaaa, comes the word that no effort has been made in 
tiiat State in the direction of industrial education. In Ogden, Utah, there 
is a Reform Industrial School in a Aourisbing condition. 

Of Pennsylvania we learn that in " Philadelphia decided gains may be 
counted. The sewing, cooking and kinder^rCen classes in connection with 
the public schools have become established and ave progressive. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to establish a manual training high school for girls, 
corresponding in scope to that for boys, established some years since. These 
efforts will, no doubt, be successful. The Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art is eminently successful in preparing its pupils to secure at 
once, honorable and profitable employment ;" ''so also with its School of 
Design and Academy of Fine Arts. The New Century Guild lias, during 
the last year established free classes or trade-schools especially for girls and 
women preparing for wagC'earning." Type-setting and work in stained- 
glass are there taught, in addition to dress-making, millinery and cooking. 
" The most serious problem in connection with the schools arises from the 
Fact that many would-be pupils caauot afford the expense for livelihood 
during attendance, even when the instruction is free." The Poulk & Long 
Institute for Orphan Girls, a school of domestic and industrial training, 
established five years agg, is getting well under way and has many original 
features. This school, whose foundation is the bequest by one woman of her 
entire fortune, has gi'aduated its first class of five girJs. 

The value of literary and scientific instruction with the technical has 
been urgently presented as better preparing the mind which impels and 
guides the hand. In connection with a report by the "French Imperial 
Commission," the ' Journal of Professional Education ' said, " If we consider 
manual labor merely as a means of instruction, it will still find aplace in the 
technical sclioot. A knowledge of manipulation is required in the chemical 
art, wliy should it be otherwise in a knowledge of the construction of 
ourselves or buildings?" To the usual methods of education, heretofore 
L;eneral, the addition of practical explanation is what is being a^tated and 
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adopted. It is clnimed that industrial training tends to the cultivation of 
the powers of abstractiou and concentration. 

To those not advocating the trades as a part of our present public 
school syBtera the following from Professor Le Gonte, of the State UniTersity 
of California, will be of interest. " Hand-work does not mean trade-work. 
Hand-work if introduced at all should be, not for making carpenters or 
blacksmiths, but to train the brain b; co-operation of hand and eye." The 
advantages and dangers of this most important educational question are 
not difficult to see. It has been recommended that instead of trades being 
taught in schools, the brain and hand should be incited and innured to 
aetion. which will invent or be I'eady to appreciate and acquire and utilize 
any advancement in ideas in machinery and its uses. 

Increasing recognition of the relation of woman to the industrial 
world was recently shown in Boston, by invitations to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and to Mrs. Louisa i'. ilopkins. Supervisor of the Boston Public 
Schools, to make addresses at the opening of the Mechanic's Fair, where 
their broad, elevating and progressive ideas and eloquence honored them- 
eelves, ua and all women. 

This MasaachueettH Charitable Mechanic's Association is contemplating 
the establishment of trade schools in its building. 

The Boston Herald recently asked, " What must or can be done with 
the host of children in our cities who are growing up in bad ways ?" In 
reply, upon the basal principle underlying the old saying, " For Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do," this becomes an economic 
question as well as one of humanity. In as much as industrial training has 
been found to be an essential part of education and employment in State, 
Primary and Reform schools, also of Prison discipline, may not Industrial 
Education added generally to onr public school system, this In kind and 
degree to prepare for aiiij rather than a special handicraft, to be supple- 
mented by public trade schools, become a powerful inlluence in substituting 
good citizenship for vagabondism ? 
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^HE CuGtodiaji detiires to make a Statement and Report concerning the 
publications of the A, A. W. which have been in her care iince the 
10th Congress, at Portland, Me. So many inquiries come to her, both 
from members aiid from Libraries that desire to receive a file of our 
publications from the first, that some little explanation of the inability of 
this Association to suppi; just what is often asked, is needed. 

Speaking generally, for th first ten y fb f our existence, our publica- 
tions, with the exception of th f iji F rst CongresH, have not much 
more than filled the demand f th m mbership, tfbich has made it 
impossible to answer the calls f mpl ta HI e, which are now considered 
so desirable by man; mombe w 11 is by Libraries in various places. 
There was a good edition of tb ( t (. (, ss Papers issued, but as the 
Association was youn(c and m d t d t et fully cognizant of its own 
powers and uses, it did not fo t R i t pon the world, nor value it as 
it should, and tlie bulk of tb d t 1 h was stored in the house of a 
lady who went to Scotland for f w y pposed, in some way, to have 
been sold by an irresponsible person to the i-agman. The first Report, which 
covered 196 pages, and consisted of the thirty-five articles presented at 
the First Congress in 1873 would be very valuable if it was in existence 

Only three Papers of the 2d Congress, at Chicago, were published, and 
hut a small edition ; but after the 3d Congi'ess, at Syracuse, the twenty 
Papers given at this meeting, the list of officers aud committees for the 
ensuing year, and also that of the previous year, were published, but in 
limited quantity. 

Aftei' the 4th Congress, which was held in Philadelphia in '76, the Papers 
were published on 125 pages, which also contained the addresses of officers 
and members, and in an appendix gave a very condensed history of the 
inception of the movement. This edition did not exceed 500, if 1 remember 
rightly, and was soon exhausted. 

The Report of the Sth and 6th Congresses was made by the Secretary in 
about three pages, to which was added a list of officers and members, and 
chairmen of committees. This was the first Secretary's Beport, and the first 
time also that the Treasurer had reported. 

The 7th Congress was held at Madison, Wis., and was merely sum- 
marized by the Secretary in a small pamphlet, wliich also contained the list 
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of officers, members and committees. The TreoBurer's report was included 
and two Papers were published in another pamphlet. 

The 8th Congress convened in Boston, and the reports of its Secretary 
and Treasurer, list of officers and members, the reports of ftve ¥ice- 
PreeidentB, and five of the Papers giren at the Congress were published, 
including the opening address of the President. 

In 1881 the 8th Congress was held in Buffalo, N. T., but was only 
reported by the Secretary's summary, the Treasurer's report, and the usual 
list of ofQcers and members, with four Papers published separately, and in 
small editions. 

After the 10th Congress, in Portland, Me., in addition to the Secretary's 
report, etc., as before enumerated, the reports of the various committees 
and of the Tice-Presidenta were issued, which was the first time with the 
exception of the Boston Congress, that the reports of the Vice-Presidents 
had appeared. Six Papers of this Congress were also printed, one of which 
is a statistical review in condensed form, of the ten Congresses then past, 
with tlie Historical Papers connected with its origin. This edition consisted 
of 800 copies, and wa« considered a large one. Since that time, however, our 
editions each year have been increased to 1,000 each of the Reports and 
Papers, so that a portion of the issue has been placed in the )>ands of the 
Custodian, who is required to furnish members so far as possible with what 
they desire, to send to Libraries, Bureaus, and Schools, and to make up a 
miscellaneous collection as messengers to each place of meeting before the 

The friends will therefore notice the impossibility of making up sets 
and the almost impossibility of furnishing aaythitig published previous to the 
Portland edition, which is now nearly exliausted. 

A. part of the issues of the 12th Congress in Baltimore, tlie I-'Sth in Des 
Hoines, the 14th in Louisville, the l^th in New York City, the 16th in 
Detroit, the 17th in Denver, and the ISth in Toronto, Can., are on hand, and 
all requests therefor will be especially attended to by addressing the 
Custodian. The pamphlet " Rescue Work," can also be supplied. The 
edition of the 11th Congress is exhausted. 

Custodian's account for the year, $22.90. 

c-on^r^iffee or) [fulaJicafior). 

Issued from press of J. H. Franklin & Co., Pall River, Mass., 

1000 pamphlets "Papers of ITth Congress," 110 pages @ $1.20 ' $142 80 

1000 pamphlets "Reports of 17th Congress," IW! pages® 1.55 130 65 

1000 circulars <2 sides) 3 50 

100 slips (questions) 1 26 

300 circulars and envelopes 3 15 

Wrapping, directing, postage and express on the above 40 80 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY, rine-President. 

I have not been able to make an; extended invcstigationB this year and 
I think of ouiy two points to comment upon. Tlie first is the appointment 
of women inspectors in factories. I have tried to obtain more information 
about this but from a pressure of other matters have not succeeded. It is, 
however, a very important step and I hope some of those present will be 
able to give information as to its practical results. 

A less important but gratifying step is that of placing two ladies. Miss 
•Mary Hallowell and Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman on the permanent Committee 
of the School of Fine Arts in connection with the Museum at Boston. The 
report of the year is by Mrs. Whitman and is very interesting, giving a 
clear and impartial statement in i-egai-d to the instruction and management 
of the schools. 

The question of Co-Education in the public schools of Boston is now 
i^tated in the School Committee, and may result in the union of the High 
School for boys and girls, under one management, and also of the Latin 
Schools. This would be a common sense measure in the interest of 
economy as well as of the principles of Co-Education. 

VERMONT. 
LOUISE M. SMILEY, Vice-President. 

The women of Termont are interested in all philanthropic works and fu 
r^ard to the question, what is the status of children living in public insti- 
tutions, T can only relate what I have personally seen this last summer in 
the thriving town of St. Albans, in the northern part of the State, where is 
located the " Warner Home for Little Wanderers," and in the words of the 
Secretary, will relato how the Home came to be established. 

"A few women of St. Albans had met by appointment on an afternoon 
of October, 1881, for the purpose of taking counsel together in regard to the 
winter's work among the children of the poor. It is not probable that any 
one of the number will ever forget the day. Associated with the bright 
sunshine will be the face of one who brought the glad tidings, jnat com- 
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municated to ber, and -which she was authorized to impart, that a 
beneToIent man had offered the earn of tureiity-Jtve Utotnand dollarx for the 
endowment of a cbildreu's home in the town of St. Albans, witli the sole 
condition of its acceptance by the women. The glad surprise was only 
equalled by heartfelt thank^sing. One whose walk with God has been so 
close that His guiding hand is felt in all things, gave expreBsion to the 
langu^e of every heart : ' The Lord be praised.' Tlie need had been so 
great, the discouragementB arising from labor among children whose home 
influence seemed to overbalance and counteract every good impression, had 
been so keenly felt; so many times we had Raid, ' If this child or that could 
but be removed from its surroundings, a soul might be lifted up to sit in ■ 
heavenly places;' and so heavy had been the burden of the little lives grow- 
ing up in vice and ignorance around us, we had sometimes foi^otten that 
'not a sparrow can fall to tho ground without our fatlier.' And now, 
»n<MikeiI and unexpected, as if in answer to a cry to which our faith had not 
dared to give expression, so impossible seemed its fulfillment, was laid into 
our hands a life work. It was taken up reverently. It was sheltered and 
nourished in consecrated hearts; prayer and thanksgiving lighted its attar 
fires, and we trust that the charity which never faileth may he its sweet 



" Soon after, the ladies were invited to meet and confer with the lawyers 
to whom the business had been intrusted, and then was made known to us 
the name of our benefactor — Cbancey Warner, a name which is destined to 
be held in loving remembrance by children yet unborn, whoso lives shall 
praise him; whose honor and usefulness were made possible by tlie 
' Warner Home.' " 

In the Home I found twenty-six children in care of a matron, two 
assistants and a teacher. They were healthy brigl it appearing children, and 
did not have the appearance of being inmates of an orphan asylum. I was 
informed that good homes are readily found for them. All the children of 
a suitable age attend church and Sunday-school, also the public schools, 
and during the summer vacation they have lessons in the Home. " They 
are loved and cared for, trained and taught, guarded and guided, and a 
harvest of pure womanhood and manhood will be leaped by and by." 

The generous founder shows continued interest in liis great work by 
large donations of money, household supplies, material for clothing and 
other gifts. May the example of this noble man secure many followers who 
like him may enjoy the blessing of well doing while hero in this world. 

The President of the Board says, " their motto has ever been. Economy 
in every thing, Parsimony in nothing, that tlie welfare of the liitle waifs has 
been their prime consideration." 

In 1885 a Woman's Club was formed in St. Alhans, called the Chapin 
Literary Club, meeting weekly from Nov. 1st to April 14th, for the 
encouragement and pursuit of study and literary work. This club lias 
continued its work ever since its organization and the members all feel 
tbat great honor is due their President., Mrs. E. A. Ranlett, in planning and 
arranging their programs and keeping all interested in the study, 
of history and art. 
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Tbe Bchools in Vermont in tbe larger towos and villageH are Koo*), but I 
am sorry to say that in the rural diBtricts they are not what they always 
should be, many feeling that a cheap feacher is all that is needed, 
consequently the instmction given is of a cheap grade. The school law 
leaves it optional with the people whether they adopt the town system 
or hold to the old district system; man; still clinging to the latter. We 
have a State School Superintendent and County Supervisors whose dut? it is 
to look after the welfare of the schools. Teachers' Institutes are lield in the 
different counties and the teachers are given their time to attend. We have 
three Normal schools in the State. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MISS CAROLINE IE. WENDELL, Vice-President. 

Owing to ill health I have been absent from home nearly all of the past 
year; and therefore it has been impossible for me to prepare such a report 
as should bo presented to you, much to my regret. The best I can do at this 
late hour is to give a few items which have come to my notice. 

The Supreme Court of New Hampshire has admitted women to the Bar 
this year. The Historical Society has conferred upon women the honor of 
corresponding membership. A recent governor appointed a lady as a mem- 
ber of the Boanl of Trustees of our State Normal School, which office she 
held for two years. 

Through the earnest efforts of the State Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, a Reformatory Home was opened about a year ^o at 
Mancliester where unfortunate women of all classes can find a place of 
refuge and bo surrounded by good influences to inspire and help them to 
reform and flt themselves for lives of sobriety and usefulness. Seventeen 
inmates have been received during the paat ten months and the work is in a 
prosperous condition. 

The number of women using the School Suffrage increases each year. 
And in thirty-six towns there are women on the School Boards, in some 
cases there being two. Thus it is felt that some progress is being made 
each year toward the advancement of women, though it is not as rapid as 
we could desire. 

NEW YORK. 

MART E. BIGG, Vice-President. 

During the last year, the laws enacted in the stat« of New York which 
especially concern women are as follows, viz : a law requiring women as 
attendants on female patients in transport to asylums ; a law requiring every 
insane asylum and liospital under state control, to employ a competent 
woman physician as a member of its medical staff ; a law requiring the 
appointment of eight authorized women inspectors of factories, at a salary 
of $1,000 per year, their duties being to look after the condition of girls and 
women in tliese places. These inspectors are already at work and prove 
themselves worthy of the high recommendations necessary for their appoint- 
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ment ; a lav requiriog tbe paymeat of wanes by corporatiouB to be in other 
cuirenc; than store orders. 

A State Board of Lunau; lias receatly been created (1889), consisting of 
three commiSBionerB, one a physician, one a lawyer, one a respectable 
citizen. This commission has the power of a court, to investigate cases of 
alleged cruelty, etc., hitherto undertakeu by tbe Board of Charities, it 
supercedes the Commission in Lunacy, and has autocratic powers over private 
asylums. Another law r^ulates the commitment, custody and discharge of 
the insane, more particularly in regard to the manner in which they shall 
enter institntions. The bill intended to reduce the age of consent to fourteen 
years of ^e has met with so much opposition by petitions, that it is not 
likely to come up again. The law pvobibiting smoking by children under 
sixteen, in public places is a dead letter, tlie police of our cities taking no 
note of its requirementB. The Women's Unions of our state are still asking 
for a law compelling the appointment of police and jail matrons — the 
present bill not being mandatory. 

At the recent Charter Elections women voted throughout the state in 
those towns wherein a school election occurred at the same time as the 
municipal election. At Auburn a large number of women wont to the polls, 
and tli^labor ticket was elected. In Binghampton over Ave hundred women 
voted at the school election. This is the Ai-st instance where tliey hare 
voted in any city of the state, it being held that school organization in cities 
does not allow them the franchise. 

Tbe women School Commissiouers of N. Y. City have efficiently and 
acceptably filled tlieir ofQce, and their reappointment was urged and secured 
by a lai^e number of conservative, influential people of tlie city. 

The Order of Deaconesses is on the increase, and is organized in four 
of the Episcopal dioceses of New York, in the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and is under advisement in the Presbyterian church. 

The Ladies' Health Protective Association of N. Y., is attempting to 
bring about the cremation of garbage, and has succeeded in introducing 
some new sanitai-y improvements, 

A Training School for children's nurses is established in N. Y. The 
course of instruction requii'es six mouths, graduates receiving a diploma 
equal to the best recommendation. The only school in this country, for 
male nurses is connected with Bellevue Medical College of N. Y. The 
superintendent is a woman, and the staff of teachers consists of six women 
trained nurses, there being no male nurses competent for tliis work. 

New York was tbe first state to provide a Custodial Asylum for Foeble- 
Hinded Women. That a borne of this kind is a public benefit and necessity 
IB demonstrated by tbe fact, that one-flfth of the inmates at Newark have 
been mothers from one to five times previous to their admission to the 
asylum. This institution accommodates but three hundred, and similar ones 
are sorely needed. 

About two years i^o the Penny Provident Fund of the Charity 
Organization of N. T. City began to receive tot safe-keepiug small sums 
from one cent to ten dollars. It has now on deposit nearly (10,000. Its 
depositors number 14,000. 
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TLrough the efforts of SoroBiH of N. Y. City, the Federation of Women's 
iha littB been accomplished. 

Five years ago elevou girls met in an upper room of a N. Y. tenement 
luse to organize a, club fur stud; and recreation. These girls were from 
jres, shops and homes ; all were workers and paying their way in life. 
lat April this Working Girls' Association held its sixth annual meeting in 
>oper Union. There were present del^ates from similar clubs from 
iston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
lier places. The audiences numbered from one titouaand to three thousand. 
;w York city hat* eleven such clubs, each has its own rooms ; often it 
rries on co-operative house-keeping ; or conducts a newspaper ; has its 
untry home where forty tired workers may enjoy rest and fresh air ; it 
» lectures, concerts, social gatherings, libraries, games, and periodicals. 

Not any of these clubs come under the head of charity ; they are nearly 
. self-supporting, and aim to encourage the spirit of independence. 

In N. Y. City, within the last year, two societies have been formed, 
ving foi- their object tlie instruction of women in the law. The first of 
ese, The Women's Law School Association was formed by Madam Emily 
:mpin, L. L. D., a graduate of the Zurich University ; the second is 
lied tlie Legal Education Society, its object being to maintain a woman's 
K class at the University of the City of New York. 

The Chatauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, if not the first of the so- 
iled summer schools, was one of the earliest anil has had a marvellous 
uwtii, as shown by reports recently received from all parts of the globe. 
fiO local circles representing 30,0UO members reported to the home oEBce 
it year. Among others, were circles in Canada, the British Isles, Japan, 
lina, India, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, South America and the 
iwaiian Islands. The Japan Circle has a thousand members, some of them 
,'h officials. Kussia, Poland, Mexico and other countries ask to be counted 

Chataniiua is fast becoming a people's university, its work being 
inprehensive and beneficent. Women ai'e largely and worthily I'epi'esented 
the corps of able teachers. 

IE DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YOKK, BY MARY E. BAGG. 



The matter which I hero present has been gathered from Official 
iports of the New York State Board of Charities, from Appletou's 
clopedia of '8D and from papers presented to the last Conference of 
larities and Corrections. 

Our present social and civil laws make and perpetuate dependents. 

New York State has 20,i>49 orphans and dependent children, and 4,795 
'enile offenders and delinquents. The proportion of these to the 
pulation is in the State, one pauper child to 251, and in the eity of New 
irk one pauper child to IDO. For these the State is at an annual expense 
(1,500,000. 
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■ These chililTen may be classified aa destitute, idle and truant, demoral- 
ized, criminal and defective. 

Besides the roan; institutioDS fur these various classes, we have 
numberless societies woTking in their interest, such as Children's Aid, 
Sheltering Arms, Rescue Missions, Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Nursery and Cbildrens Hospitals, hospitals for the Ruptured tuid 
Crippled, Day Homes and Creches, Industrial Schools, Societies for care of 
children of immigrants, of Seamen, of our Volunteers, Orphan Asylums for 
Indians, for Hebrews, Italians, Germans and for colored children. 

"Many of our institntions are controlled bj private individuals, that is, 
by persons not designated b; law, but who have voluntarily taken up the 

" The selection of the children who are supported by the public is left 
practically to the decision of private persons, who have the right to receive 
as many as they wish, with the right to demand public money for their 
maintenance, which rights have been conferred upon tliem by the Legisla- 
ture; they also decide how long children shall be retained as dependents. 
While acting from the purest motives, these persons have not always the 
knowledge which would enable them to judge what is for the best interest 
of the -children." 

In cities especially we find institutions overcrowded. We dad too, a 
strong tendency to prolonged detention, thus institutionalizing the children, 
rendering them unfit for normal life and normal duties. 

The sanitary and hygienic conditions of these institutions are in the 
main favorable ; the State laws requiring suitable air space and dormitory 
space are enforced wherever the New York Board of Health has authority, 
resulting in improved health and in decrease of ophthalmia in a marked 
d^ree. 

f^ty institutions are generally cramped as to ground space; play-rooms 
are found in the basements, on the roofs and in the cellars; gloomy base- 
ment dining-rooms are the rule, often requiring a constant light; sanitary 
closets are placed in basement or cellar, a few are on the outside and apart 
from the main building ; earth closets are used in a few cases; the exposed 
closet and tlie closet used by boys and girls both are not unknown. 

We find in a cellar in a chapel building, a mortuary receiving vault, and 
lavatories in cellars and basements are common. Water is generally abundant 
and in many cases the children wash in running water. Tank baths are used 
hut are wholly to be condemned on the score of modesty, though in a few 
establishments an attendant is present at the bathing house and the bathers 

In a few cases the lavatory is common to boys and girls ; roller towels, 
the family wash-cloth and the community piece of soap are to be seen in 
many institutions whore ophthalmia, scalp diseases, Hng-womt and warts 
prevail. In others each child has its pitcher, basin, soap, wash-cloth and a 
fresh towel daily. In one institution boys go three times a week to the 
East River to bathe and swim. 

Dormitories are usually airy, with bare floors, sometimes swept with 
damp saw-dost Double beds are rare, wooden bedsteads are preferred to 
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iron, matrasses are filled with straw, husks, white Qbre, moss and excelsior. 
Feather pillows are found in everj ostahlishment save two, where no 
pillows are furnished presumab]; for some good reason, as both these 
establishments are well conducted. 

Low partitions enclosing the bed are Bomctimos granted as reward of 
merit to the older inmates. In many institutions, a separate building serves 
as a hospital, and as a quarantine for the newly admitted who are often 
diseased, filthy and vermin-infected. 

Medical attendance is generally gratuitous; in one institution an oculist 
examines the children tbree times weekly ; in another there are two resident 
women physicians. 

Food is abundant and suitable, children under ten oftan having a lunch 
forenoon and afternoon. 

Cases of ill-treatment are rare. The children are mostly in good 
condition and happy although we find in some of the city institutions the 
pale-faced, peaked, listless and flabby aspect that comes from long deten- 
tion and dull routine. 



In N. Y. City arc 48 so-called corporate schools, consisting of industrial 
homes, reformatories, orphan asylums, etc., cared for by tlie Board of 
Education. In many of these the children attend the public schools which 
does much to counteract the dulling influence of institutional life, but the 
ovcr-ci'owded condition of the public schools shuts out large numbers. 

In one asylum, out of 107 children only seven could get entrance ; the 
1-est bad no teaching. 

In institutions where their schools receive a portion of the public fund 
the Board of Education has supervision, the schools are graded, and the 
pupils pass from them into the public schools of the city or town. 

All of the state institutions aim to give thorough instruction in the 
elementary studies, while devoting half the time to industrial training and 
pursuits. In some cases where the children do the work of the establish- 
ment, it seems questionable whether the older ones get schooling enough. 

Kindergartens are much needed in many asylums. 

Vocal music receives attention in nearly all, and instrumental is occa- 
sionally taught to crippled or exceptionally endowed children. 

Libraries are found in many institutions sometimes containing 1,500 
volumes. 



In nearly all state and private institutions a portion of every day is 
devoted to school a:id study. 

The work of the establishment is often done by the children. Boys are 
taught to wash, iron and mangle, to make beds, sweep, do dining-room 
work and bake bread. They make and mendslioos, seat cane and flag chairs, 
make rat-traps, toasters, hoop-skirts and other wire work ; they paint 
buildings and do carpenter's work, gardening, grading, ditching, draining, 
repairing roads and building walls. They drive, milk, plough, dig and 
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weed ; they raise and can tomatoes, com, beans, peas, etc. ; the; 
carpets, use knitting machines and make up the fabric into un< 
hose ; thoy use sewing machines and do tailoring ; they make i 
clothing ; they knit and sew by hand. They learn telegraphy, 
and other printing office work. Occasionally their work is coi 
In many cases a percentage of their earnings is laid by for theii 
other personal uses. 

Certain Brothers will not permit a boy to leave their care 
earn six dollars a week. 

We are obliged to noto the existence of institutions where 
any kind is done by the boy inmates, bnt these are rare. 

In most insljtutions ^rls are taught practical house-keepii 
school text books and charts. 

They make bread, do laundry work, care for the smaller c] 
do machine and hand knitting and sewing. 

They are taught tailoring, dress-making, millinery, glove a 
winding, shirt making, the making of uppers of shoes and type- 
In certain cases they contract for fine underwear, tronsseaux : 
outfits, and a laundry contract nett^ one institution (1,000 pei 
ten mouths of the year. 

The older girls sometimes earn their own clothing, or lay v 
the bank, by a system of credit marks. 

In one asylum the girls are not allowed to go out into the 
able to earn from four to six dollars per week at sliirt making or 
industry. 

By contrast, we find institutions where the house work, the 
culture of Dowers and in fact all labor is done by hired help 
children, even the older ones, are taught only in the school 
sewing being omitted. 

AMUBBHBNTB. 

A fair provision seems to have been made for the amuset 
children. The boys make and fly kites, they play foot and h 
near water they row, fiah, swim and skate. 

They sometimes have gymnastic apparatus ; they are taugh 
drill. A. boys' &re company with engine and hose-cart has bet 
service in their neighborhood ; in one House of Refuge twenty I 
comet band, and in anotltsr similar institution the t>oys' bai 
comet instruments is hired out at (30 per day on public occasion] 

National holidays are generally observed and celebrated 
privileges and entertainments. One institution owns a camera o 
probably not one is without one or more musical instruments. T 
have singing games and one house mother says she never perm 
sing anything depressing. In cities, these children are given w 
on the street cars, excurHious by boat, days in the county or 
shore ; they are often invited to public eutortainments whei 
feasted ; and Christmas brings table luxuries, toys and useful p 
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By contrast, one institution is recorded as having no toys for its little 

Uaoy city institutioDS own farms, cottages and country homes, to which 
children are sent for a portion of the year. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Corporal puniBhment is rarely udministered in any of our institutions. 

Discipline is maintained by badges, grades, credits by transference to a 
higher ward, or to cuttage life, or to a private dormitory, or ownership of a 
closet with look and key. 

The general sentiment among managers is against locks and bars and in 
favor of trusting to and cultivating the children's sense of honor. 

One home has only two rules— " Tell no lies," " Do the best you can." 

There is a growing sentiment against a uniform dress. It tends to 
obliterate indiriduality and responsibility. There are institutions in which 
no two pieces of cloth are alike. 

All child-caring organiKations and establishments make a specialty of 
moral and religious training, providing so far as possible, public religious 
services to meet the wants of the various types of religion. 

Temperance sooietjes exist, formed and officered by children, who often 
pledge themselves against tobacco, profanity and impnrity as well as i^ainst 
intemperance. 

In certain institutions, it is customary to have reading aloud at meal 
times or while others are sewing, and often the selections are of a rel^ous 
type ; the almbst universal aim seems to be to till the children's time so full 
of work, play and study that there shall be no margin for mischief or 
wickedness. 

roUNDLINa AND ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 

In this country illegitimacy is a statutory offence and the obligations of 
parentage are usually enforced. 

N. Y. City has a Foundling Asylum for legitimate children only, and one 
for the illegitimate. This last received in six years over 0,000 children and 
over 100 mothers. The average number of infant inmates is 600 in the 
house and 1,000 boarded out The oldest child is six. Only one child is 
received from the same mother. The reception crib is no longer exposed. 

Only 36 per cent, are in healthy condition on entering. The percentage 
of deaths in foundling houses, the world over, in Qve year periods, is from 
SitoVi per cent of the number admitted. 

Some years ago, in one of our large municipalities, the commissioners of 
the poor tried boarding out nursing infants, hut the mortality was so 
alarming that the experiment was abandoned. At the same time, a private 
charitable organization was comparatively successful in a similar attempt. 



K. T. state has over 200 Orphan Asylums and Homes for Friendless 
Children. 
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In Orphan AsjIiiniB it iscustomsiy to admit children of two 
and upwards ; boys and K'ris are kept together until six yean o 

Fourteen years is the nominal age for their leaving, but th 
to hold them until good homes offer, or until they becom 
earning their own living. Cirls and boys often board in 
while working or learning a, trade outside. One of the best ( 
mothers says " We don't feel quite safe in letting the girls go 
and a brother sajH, " fourteen is a critical age to set a hoy adrifi 

It is estimated that 75 per cent, of children admitted to orp 
are left there a long time. 

In more than one case, boys have gone through the high 
prepared for college or have served as cash boys and clerks in s 

Albany Co. has a provision that puts a stop to the indeHni 
of children, and bring ujj eveiy case to the attention of both su 
of the almshouse and the of&cers of the asylums, at least once 
demand for children in good and worthy families is almost ui 
want exists and the children are to he had, the i^ency alone b' 
Erie Co. has found permanent homes for 2,000 children during 

The Children's Aid Society of N. Y. City has placed out 
years ; and as far as traced not more than 6 per cent, turn out 1 

There are difficulties in the way of indenturing children, 
have been "non est" during all the helpless years of their litt 
up when the children arrive at the wage-earning age and 
indenture or adoption, and often withdraw them from ai 
infiuences. 

The boarding out system so successful in Pennsylvania, hi 
in the vicinity of N. Y., and often results in adoption, esp« 
children are placed in families of the middle class. 

Oirls from well ordered asylums are much sought for house 
as sempstresses, and many hoys find employment on farms 
asylum testifies that " our children marry and do well and ontj 
ever disgraced us." 

The children oflen graduate to Industrial homes where thej 
and live guarded lives until old enough for self-direction. C( 
are found as annexes to asylums and give a taste of family 
attendant pleasures and duties. 



Notwithstanding the increase in the number of excellent 
and training schools for the blind an^ the deaf and dumb, the 
inadequate. The age of admission for the blind is from 12 
course of instruction requires seven years. Pupils receive a g 
education and learn to read and write by the point system, thn 
to write letters, take notes in class and leam lessons instead of 

Relief and dissected maps, globes, books of the Boston a 
type are all in use. 
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Tbe blind conduct literary papers, lyceuma, give entertainments, 
organize brass bands ; they learn piano tuning, broom, basket and brusli- 
making, bead work and otber suitable industries. 

Han J go out with means of self-support. A proportion of their earn- 
ings are credited to tbem, some having laid up from (100 to (500. Teachers, 
officers and pupils eat at the same table, and all influences are used to 
prevent the blind feeling themselves to be a peculiar people, a class b; 
themselves. They are in average health a:id eujoy life. 

Our State has seven institntions for the deaf and dumb, all well con- 
ducted. Mutes as a rule are not so healthy as other children. They usually 
have a weakness somewhere. Some institutions separate the sexes in class 
rooms and dining rooms, others do not. 

The ^e of admission is six years and the term of instruction five, but 
it may be prolonged three years more. , 

In a few schools the sign language is prohibited; in the larger number 
the method of instruction is the "combined," or more properly called 
" Improved " method, which includes sign langu^e, manual alphabet, lip 
reading and articulation. 

Success is so rare that it is a question of economy whether to attempt 
articulation among congenital deaf mutes. Tlic main aim is to teach the 
English language, make everything yield to that. The higher classes study 
physics, chemistry, physiology, the higher mathematics, grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, natural history. Mutes are taught all industries suitable to their 
condition. They embroider, paint and model in clay. 

The New York State Idiot Asylum receives for a limited time, a limited 
number of children between the ages of seven and fourteen, who being 
feeble minded are incapable of deriving any benefit from the public schools, 
but who give promise of teachableness. 

Epileptics, insane or greatly deformed children are not admitted. It is 
not intended to be a permanent home or asylum, nor a custodial institution 
for the hopelessly idiotic. The State has no provision for such, and the 
result is that a large number of both sexes and who have received all the 
benefit the institution can give, are retained beyond proper limit. 

There are probably one hundred adult idiots who should be taken from 
this institution were there any other provision for their custody. The 
children are taught to be decent and self helpful, they assist in the work of 
the house and farm, are taught simple industries, and accomplish a good 
deal under constant supervision. It is estimated that 25 per cent, are made 
capable of self sapport under auitabie direction. In the school they are 
taught whatever they are capable of learning. Instances are rare in vrhich 
they do not improve. They are admirably cared for and aie happy. 

DaLiiTQUGirrs. 

I on the increase ; all our reformatory 
hose in cities. 

Buildings in tite main are appropriate, though there are instances of 
unsanitary conditions, dormitories in tlie fourth story, steep, larrow fitaiis 
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and poor proTisions for escape in case of fire. Too many are of a prieon-like 
character, having grated windows, high walls and locked dormitories. 

Children are usiialt; healthy, one institution of 1,442 children rarely 
having a case for the infirmary. A cryiog evil ia the herding together of the 
younger and the older inmates, to the great detriment of the younger. 
Under existing laws many of these reformatories are obliged to retain a 
hEu'dened class of boys and girls between 10 and 21, while they must receive 
all between S and IS, whether criminal or simply vagraot, homeless or 
unfortunate. In one institution we And 76 boys and girls under twelve, in 
another 51, and in another 64. These children nnder twelve have been 
committed by rai^istrates, who should have sent them to asylums, houses 
of detention or protectories. 

It is unjust to brand the truant or homeless inmate as a House of 
Refuge boy. It lowers liis self-respect and is a life-long disgrace. 

The inmates of reformatories spend their time in school, in house and 
farm work, in learning of trades and such industries as promise a support 
when they shall go out into the world. 

In one institution whore are 1,442 boys, ten forges and twelve latheii 
were in use, 24 boys were printing, 250 shoe-making, 465 stocking making, 
79 tailoring, 8 electrotyping, lit) cane seating, lOU were busy in house work 
and 40 were hired as a band. 

In addition to fundamental studies, these hoys are taught algebra, 
geometry, mensuration, stenography and music. 

The Blmira reformatory is a model institution for young men, though it 
is to be deplored tliat such numbers of lads are here committed. HO per cent, 
of the inmates sent out into the world become useful members of society. 

In another exceptionally well managed Justitutiou, the Brother says of 
his 1,340 boys "not many are incorrigible." though 95 per cent of the 
number are committed for theft, arson, vagrancy and assanlt. 

On Randall's Island in 1S87 there were in the Infant Asylum, the House 
of Refuge »td the Hospital 537 children between the ages of two weeks and 
sixteen years, 58 teachable idiots, blind and mute. There were 160 under 
two years, 245 medical, surgical, and epileptic cases. Except in the Infant 
Asylum " these children are most strangely neglected. There is no one 
person or body of persons, interested in their welfare or responsible for 
their physical or mental trainiug ; no definite plan is pursued ; teachers, 
physicians, superintendents work iedependently of eaub other, trustees 
seldom visit the school, buildings are in bad condition, clothing ragged, 
and personally the children are neglected." It is impossible to prevent 
their association witli the incorrigible and depraved. 

There is great nr-ed of varied industrial training, the only industry 
taught being stocking knitting. 

For the more hardened class of juvenile delinquents, the city of N. T. 
established a school ship for boys between 12 and 21 ; 'Z65 can be accommo- 
dated. The discipline is very rigid. In addition to the usual studies they 
are taught navigation and practical seamanship. The better class find their 
way into the navy and merchant service. 
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Bamham InduatrJal Farm, supported by private aharity, is a, home and 
training school for boys in danger of drifting into the criminal class, but 
who are not yet incorrigible. 

The grounds are ample for 300 and it is intended to bouse tliem in 
cottages. They have common school advantages, are taught house work, 
farming, carpenter and mason work, and other industries will be added as 
funds may warrant. 

NEW JERSEY. 
ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWEI.L, Vice-FreHdent. 

A decided gain in New Jersey during the last year is the adoption of the 
Australian method of voting. Though men are the only vot«rs, many wo- 
' men of the State are greatly iuterestad in this excellent reform. Nominally, 
but to a very limited extent in practice, New Jersey women have school 
suffrage; but the large cities continue to debar them by special city regula- 

Many Telford pavements are being laid upon much traveled country 
roads by several of the Counties— a great gain to all enteiprises ; 
and the State steadily pursues a liberal policy by pushing many wise 
and humane investigations. Tliere has been a careful analysis and re- 
port upon foods and their adulterations. Another upon the health and 
trade life of working men and women — tbe different occupations being 
treated upon a comparative basis; and otlier desirable investigations into 
the status and welfare of the community have been made or are to be made 
in the near future. 

During the year a bill passed our Legislature licensing systematic bet- 
ting at horse races. But a strong expression of public disapprobation re- 
sulted in tbe defeat of the bill by the withliolding of tbe Governor's signa- 
ture. This is felt to be % matter of boaity congratuUtion by all lovers of 
righteous legislation Another kindred gain is the defeat by popular vote 
of a proposed repeal of the constitutional provision against special legisla- 
tion, thus upholding the beneficent principle that legislation shall be gen- 
eral and not special in its tbiracter 

The women of the State every yetr become a little more active in their 
duties towards tlie general well being, and though I tan recall nothing in 
particular to report, unless it bo a new interest in Women's Clubs, in almost 
every woman of my ai^quaintance, 1 can recognize a little new stir and 
wholesome ferment of public spiiited enterpnse, so I may liken them to 
the Aarons and the Hurs, who now uphold the bauds of every Moses who is 
striking a blow for the common weal. 

Our institutionB for orphan and other needy children are many, and are, 
we think, as well conducted on the whole as those of any other State. A 
State Charities Aid Society is efGcient and helpful, and though our orphans 
and young culprits ai-e still too much moulded into types by themselves, 
this is onty because of a long survival of older methods. The other day tbe 
children of an Elizabeth Orphan Asylum had a glonons time ohestnutting 
in the woods. 
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One blue bird heralds the spring, and the humane spirit of the age Is 
abroad now everywhere in the laud. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

FANNY H. LAWLER, rice-Pretddent. 

As the late census reports are not ;et before the public, I am unable t« 
add much to the very able statistical report furnished the Congress in 1887, 
relative to the employment of women. 

That there is a steady advance, however, in the range of women's occu- 
pations, is evinced when occasionally we find women engaged in somein- 
dnstry heretofore occupied exclusively hy men; as in our own city of Wil- 
liamsport, we have a, woman successfully conducting the business of 
the manufacture of steam boilers. And we lately noticed that a, young 
woman holds a lucrative position as assayer of metals in a large watch 
factory in Philadelphia, who some five years since took a four years course 
in chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania. 

While it is very gratifying to note that through diligent study yonng 
women are qualifying themselves to fill such positions acceptably, one im- 
portant position — the housekeeper, seems always in demand. Of course 
there are plenty of applicants, but to find women of practical knowledge, 
who are able to give satisfaction, either Id private families or as matrons in 
public institutions, is no easy task. Although domestic duties occupy the 
majority of women and have always been considered "our sphere," the 
question arises whether we have made the advance in domestic science 
that might be expected, considering the great strides along other lines of 
industry. That the influence of the higher education of women is manifest 
in every day life, there is no doubt. Tot it would seem that the influence 
on public morality of improvement in the culinary art has never been strong- 
ly enough emphasized. Of the many drunkards who die in the Fnited 
States every year, no doubt a large proportion have the appetite for intoxi- 
cating drinks aggravated, if not implanted, by the food which constitutes 
their daily diet. 

Encouragement comes from reports of manual training for girls, and the 
one hundred and seventy lately graduated from the Philadelphia School 
Kitchen, will help remove the prejudice againstlabor of the hands that ex- 
ists as regards housework. In time we trust the sound principle, that a 
pupil old enough to learn a lesson, is old enough to be taught the use of its 
hands, will apply to all grades and classes in our common school system. 

The want of to-day is such training for girls in domestic science as will 
improve housewifery and give dlgtiity to labor in the belief that hand as 
well as head are alike worthy. In the words of Geoi^e Herbert: — 

A servant with this clause 

M^ea drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room, as for Tby laws 
Makes that, and lb' action fine. 
Manual training is now recognized as indispensable in the education of 
both boys and girls, though the advantages for such training are very limi- 
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ted In this State. The Bucoesa of the sobool for boys, opened in 188G, baa 
been moat (gratifying to the citizens of Philadelphia. The exhibit of the 
work done by its pupils, sent to the Paris Exposition last year, was regarded 
as one of the best Americim, and received a gold medal from the Jury of 
Awards. 

Pennsylvimia may well take pride in her institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of women, most of them haring been mentioned in the last report. 
Bryn Mawr, or High-hill, as its name signifies, is maintaining successfully 
the high ideal cherished when it was established. 

Women are eligible to all school offices, but are very modest in as- 
suming them; as the late report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion names only three superintendents and twenty-six acting on school- 
boards as directors. I must here state that we greatly need the work of 
energetic suffrage agitators to educate women up to their privileges. 

There are in Pennsylvania three women lawyers; Alice G. McGee, of 
Warren; Rebecca K Roberts and Carrie B. Kilgore, of Philadelphia, the 
latter making one of tne eight women lawyers who have been admitted to 
practice before the United States Supreme Court. 

Pennsylvania is renowned for the number and fame of its women doc- 
tors, but I have yet t.o learn of the first woman in the ministry. 

During the last session of the State Legislature a law w»b passed re- 
quiring that matrons shall be appointed in all police stations where women 
and girls are taken; yet on inquiry by writing to the mayors of tlie ten 
cities next in size to Philadelphia, seven of the eight replies received, stated 
no matrons appointed. Six matrons serve in the police stations of Phila- 
delphia, while Pittsburgh and Reading have also appointed matrons. 

It is to be hoped that public sentiment will be awakened to this humane 
law and see that it is more generally enforced. The last Legislature also 
passed the Factory Inspection Act, which is intended to regulate the em- 
ployment and provide for the safety of women and children in meicantile 
and manufacturing establishments. 

One important feature provides for the appointment of women on the 
Factories Inspection Board, and Mrs. M. B. McEnery of Philadelphia was the 
first woman ever appointed to that official position. At the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Factory Inspectors, lately held in New 
York City, Mrs. McEnery gave an able paper on factory inspection, advo- 
cating the application of the law to the smallest factories. In the discus- 
sion of topics before the convention the women sustained themselves with 
so much credit that I think the public has been impressed that their ap- 
pointment is a success beyond all question. 

Relative to shortening the hours of child labor, the law is a wise one, 
but should be coupled with compulsory education to make it effective. 

From inquiry in our ovm city, the section that provides that do child 

under twelve years of age shall be employed, is seldom disregarded, and I 

presume the same might be said of factories and mills in other cities; but 

in the great anthracite coal mining district — the "black country," we fear 

. the provisions of the law are most frequently violated. 

In the United States neitlier girls nor women have ever been employed 
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inor about coal mines; but boys are employed at both inside and outside 
work; and although tl»e work may be no harder than boys are frequently 
engaged in, no more likely to overtax their pUysical strength, yet from ob- 
servation we are assured there could be no more demoralizing labor for a 
child than to be a slate picker at the breaker of a coal mine. It was a great 
revelation to me, that from all the tons and tons of coal mined, the slate is 
picked out by hand, and for this work hundreds of boys are employed at 
all the collieries. 

After the coal is bronKht to the surface and cnished by great iron- 
teethed rollers, the boy must sit on a bench bending over constantly to 
look down at the shallow stream of broken coal as it siides down the iron- 
sheathed shutes beneath bim. Besides this bended position all day, the 
deafening noise of the heavy machinery, their hands are cut and bruised by 
the sharp pieces of coal and slate, they breathe an atmosphere so thick 
with the dust of coal that they become as blackened as the miner below, 
and when the day of monotonous labor is ended and they go to their homes 
in squads, rude Jokes and frightful .language need not surprise us. When 
washed up they usually look pale, their growth stunted, and long sub- 
jected to the irritating presence of coal dust. I am told they are liable 
to suffer from a lung disease, known as "miner's consumption." As in all 
places where machinery is used, there are accidents, sometimes of a serious 
nature; yet, considering the great number employed, the wonder is they 
are not of more frequent ocourrence. 

The wages of these boys is from fifty to sixty-flve cents, for a day of 
tea hours. They are recruited mainly from tite homes of the poor, and 
children of the miners, and their earnings help to keep bread in the mouths 
of the younger children of the household. In some of the larger mining 
towns there are evening schools provided, and those children who avail 
themselves of the privilege are usually as bright ae other boys, tliougb a 
teacher in one of those schools told me that it was difficult to obtain teach- 
ers, as the boys could all handle the pistol. 

This was from a teacher in Lnoem county, where there are employed in 
the breakers about three thousand children. It is a significant fact that 
Luoem has the unenviable repntation of being the "banner criminal 
county," averaging two hangings a year. 

That public opinion will ever enforce the law and protect child labor in 
this region is doubtful; we can only take courage in the faot th^t the day is 
not far distant when this work will be performed almost wholly by ma- 
chinery. 

In the attempt to satisfaGtorily answer the question submitted to the 
vice- presidents, I am dismayed when I learn that Pennsylvania has about 
four hundred charitable and penal institutions. My knowledge of the 
treatment of the children and their mani^ement is from reports received 
from the institutions and the State Board of Charities; naturally, they are 
of the most favorable character. 

I regret to add that terrible disclosures were lately made by the Phila^ 
delphia Preaa, not only of abuses and lack of proper tood. but of the most 
flagrant crimes committed in the Blind Asylum in Philadelphia, 
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InTOBtiKation by the State Board of Charities, ae well as the LegisUtiva 
Committee on Charities and Correctioue, revealed K'S^ntic frauds, as well 
as the fact that the Board of UftnuKers well knew the immoral oharacter of 
the man they employed as a teacher, who Is now aerving a five years term in 
the Peuit«ntiar;. 1 sincerely hope no other State has such a. report to make 
oonoemine her public institutions; yet I fear we are not alone in finding 
state appropriations misapplied, and positions of trust forfeited. 

U one half of the memtxirs of the Board of Managers of our institu- 
tions were women, rumors of cruelty would sooner receive a thorough in- 
vestigation, as they naturally feel more sympathy for the unfortunates who 
are inmates of auy institution. One suggestion comes to mind, that here 
is a field for the novelist. A romance founded on the existing abuses of our 
public institutions, might do for their betterment what " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin" did for the abolition of slavery. 

The National Woman's Health Association of America, organised in 
Philadelphia last July, would seem properly to belong to tliis report. 
Though national in its scope, most of the ofGpers belong in Philadelphia. 
The States of Ohio, Illinois and Connecticut, having each a, vice-president. 
From the report I quote: " It is the purpose of the AGsociation that no ques- 
tion affecting the individual or public liealtli of the community shall escape 
notice; to aid and co-operate with the different municipal and State Boards 
of Health of the country in the enforcement of the sanitary laws of the 
various communities, and to adopt such means and measures as may be 
deemed most desirable for the promotion of the general health, espeoially 
among the very poor." 

MARYLAND. 

MRS. ELIZABETH T. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 

" The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small," 
and no State from which words of greeting and record of progress this day 
go toward your honorable body, dear sisters of the A. A. W., can give to you 
clearer evidence of the truth of this terrible, yet comforting axiom than can 
" Maryland, My Marylandl " 

How much of this we may attribute to the gracious and subtle in- 
fluences of your two visits here (since we have learned to think of you as 
" makers of public opinion " ), tliese same gods, who grind the fine wheat 
of humanity so small, alone can tell. It is presumably so, however; for 
among the most honored names of those who are now in the front rank and 
most active in woman's advancement in Maryland, are those who, with a 
mortal dread of being called "strong minded," timidly listened to your wise 
counsels, refused to lend their names to your endorsement, or their houses 
to your hospitable shelter, but who went home and " pondered your words 
in their hearts." Ahl well, that ia woman's way, and we would not be un- 
womanly ! 

I said that the ' ' mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small," and I repeat it, in your presence, with a sense of deep satisfaction; 
for at length they grind in our fayor, and the whitest and finest of flour is 
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pouring from their bot hoppers, and soon we shall be able to brei 
with you " lit for the godH." But alas, 'tis a younger and strongei 
tton which muat bid yoa to its feasts, while we, passiDg from si 
only hope to be remembered as among the pioneer few, who, worli 
praying for woman's progress, have no pait in her triumph. We a 
to think of the "mills of the gods" as grinding to atoms those who 
fended or done violence to their holy customs, but why not in thi 
riau age, when even our beautiful Niagara is to drive a mill wheel, { 
mythological mechanisms to the better uses of crushing to pieces I 
husks of ignorance and prejudice, within which, we are assured by 
thought, lie the sweet kernels of knowledge and truth. 

Time was when every man among us, making any pretense tc 
and means, sent his sons to Harvard or Yale, but, with rare excep 
daughters were given no chances at intellectual development in a 
commensurate therewith. Housed in convents or shielded by zea 
jealous duennas, they were given a smattering of French and ItAli 
a fair grounding of the "Three R's," and were sent for flnal i 
music and manners to some young ladies' finishing school in New 
Philadelphia, after which, having learned all the sweet graces of 
womanhood, they were expected, after a brief seasou of coquetry 
sipation, to euter, in ear^ully teiled iynorance (tf all the realities of 
sacred and awful precincts of wife and motherhood, and from th 
their marriage to be utterly lost to the world, unless indeed somi 
breaking away from conventional propriety made them famous i 
mous. That time is not so far away, dear friends, but that its ci 
ro»e still flushes with its fair and fatal deceit our social centers. 
unfrequentty meet lovely women, old and young, who shrink as fro 
tt^ion when they meet those upon whom rest the fatal marks of 
sjee iBomanhood, and who guard most carefully " the bloom upon th 
of some fair daughter's "maiden modesty," but to expose it at cl 
in the market of tlie world. This too, when our daily newspapers, 
with pictures of licentiousness, immorality and crime, aud the 
"Ouida," "The Countess," "The Dutcliess," and "Amelie Rive 
theirsweet boudoirs, while music of most voluptuous strains woostl 
bared bosom and naked arms to the sensuous pleasures of the bi 
Perhaps this is true of "society" everywhere; 1 am sure the n 
your Northern watering places seem to give no better note; but m; 
full of the terrible pictures of Ibsen and Tolstoi, whose books 1 
before us for open discussion and deepest humiliation, and I am n 
partial historian. 

Seeing with the pure eyes of those "who fear God and keep 
mandments," Mrs. Edward A. Robinson, President of the W. C. ' 
Raltimore, herself a woman of wealth and society, but reared 
(Quakeress), made a special opening last winter in our higher a 
cles for the mission of Mrs. Chant, an English woman of high 
who talks to women of position concerning these fearful matte 
moralizatiou and personal responsibility. Mis, Chant spoke repe 
crowded houses, occupying, actually, the pulpits of our leading : 
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and Presbyterian churches, and so thrilling her audleocee that a marked 
change In dress and general indulgence seemed manifest. I have been my- 
self BO slow tu recognize tbe sure deliverance of this strong gloved hand of 
" higher educaHon " and " perfect freedom," without which woman must 
remain a slave to everything false, that I wait patiently as tbe Sphinx, 
for the great unfolding, sure that it is our Father's good pleasure to give 
ns the "Kingdom," and it is such a comfort to know "that to him that 
hath shall be given, nud from him that hath not, the little that he hath shall 
be taken awa;,"— that no good thing may be lost. 

Tbe Woman's Methodist College, largely the gift of its President, 
Reverend Dr. Goticher and his lovely wife, offers such opportunities for 
woman's education, and guarded and healtbful pursuit of knowledge, as 
would make your hearts gtad. "Bryn Mawr," the gift of Miss Mary Gar- 
rett, is also just opened for the preparation of pupils for Byrn Mawr Col- 
lege, and is furnished with every possible facility for study, and at the same 
time such opportunities for physical culture as must at least give assurance 
of a strong desire to secure to our girls health as well as wisdom. 

Loud knocking is heard at the door of Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospitals where the rare endowments of its founder make possible the high- 
est attainments of science. Southern women have, with all their evidence of 
unguarded impulse, which is the result of lack of training merely, such pa- 
tience and perseverance as guarantee flnal success when once they »ee a goal 
ahead; and now are their eyes opened to behold wondrous things, and once 
the apple of discord, plucked from the tree of good and evil, being well dis- 
posed of, they will eat of the tree of Life and live forever. Wise and strong 
and pure, they will deliver miin from his wretched bondage to sense, and 
while jet the "daughters of men" they will be worthy of companionship 
with the "sons of God." 

I have said nothing of our new " Woman's Literary Club of Balti- 
more," which seems to have suddenly sprung into a fabled existence, so 
brilliant is its promise and so marked its success. Under tbe leadership of 
Frances Litchfield Tumbull (Mrs. Lawrence TumbuU, the author of " The 
Catholic Man.") tlie Club bids fair to maintain a sufficiently conservative 
ground to subdue all tendencies to disintegration through conflicting tastes 
and opinions, the danger to every association in this region where the fires 
of the saddest war on earth still smoulder and flash into consuming 
strength. This Club fills a long felt need and promises to bring prominent- 
ly forward with all the weight of woman's influence the Christian philoso- 
phy and politico-economic views of Kate Pierson Wood, the author of 
MetMrott, the gi'eat Socialistic novel; the statesmanlike justice and artistic 
truth of Mrs. Tiernan's character sketches of the South, the exquisite 
poesy of Lizette Woodworth Reese, the scientific bearing of Mrs. Franklin's 
broad, deep mathematical brain, than which, we are assured, none are more 
gifted, and— but time and space fail me. To Hester Crawford Dorsey 
Maryland women owe their Literary Club, of which, at the risk of being 
thought provincial, I venture to be both proud and very grateful. Dr. Mark 
will tell you of our mauy institutions, of tbe increase in our women 
students of medicine, of our "over one htmdred" students of dentistry, 
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and above all she will f^ve the Informatioii desired ooncerntng children 
needing and having care. We thus divide our work, because sbe is in the - 
great throbbing heart of the citf, where such things mostlj are, and I am 
busily engaged in an opposite direction. 

In conclusion, I remain most regretfully at home— somewhat reconciled, 
however, by the hope that in a " Conference of Women Workers" of every 
conceivable association, called together by the W. C. T. U., under Mrs. B. 
A. Robinson, to be held Tuesday, the lltb, and addressed by our A. A. W. 
woman, Mary A. T.ivermore— I may be able to induce the whole body to or- 
ganize as the "Maryland Association for the Advancement of Women." I 
shall try it, and so pray your foi^veness for my many omissions, and crave 
your blessings in the work I seek to undertake. 

KENTUCKY. 

SUSAN LOOK AVERT, Vice-President. 

I report in a very general way for our State — Increased activity in all 
directions in which women work— Indns trial, Educational, Moral and Phi- 
lanthropic. 

In Louisville the growth of the Free Kindergarten work has been phe- 
nominal. 

The Training School for Kurses has outgrown its home and been re- 
moved to a larger. 

The Woman's Exchange is gaining in usefulness and in self-supporting 
ability. 

The Home for the Friendless Is now the large new building erected 
especially for it, and occupied under favorable conditions. 

The Hnmane Society has not been inactive. 

A Woman's Club has recently been organized on a broad basis for 
social, literary and philanthropic work. Its members are active, earnest 
and enthusiastic, and much hope is felt for its future usefulness. 

The W. C. T. U,, as everywhere and always, is active and aggressive. 

The political status of woman has become a subject of general interest 
in our State. The failure of our Legislature at its last session to grant 
Equal Property Rights to wonien, perhaps stimulated thought on the sub- 
ject. Whatever the cause, many who formerly deprecated the idea that 
women should have or express opinions ou political questions, have come to 
believe, with President Gates, of Amherst College, that "Politics is a 
Moral Science— applied Morality " — and therefore regard the subject more 
seriously and justly. 

A woman has recently canvassed onr State as a candidate for the clerk- 
ship of the Court of Appeals, another has just been appointed official 
stenographer for the local courts of Louisville. A Kentucky Agricultural 
paper, of wide circulation, which has hitherto carefully guarded its col- 
umns gainst Woman's SutTrage sentiment, recently eontained a tetter 
from a popular correspondent — a man — in which the opinion was ex- 
pressed tiiat men need the r>ote» of women as well as their influence. 

A convention is now in session at Frankfort, for making a new Consti- 
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tfon for onr State, and an appeal has already been made by women that 
shall iniiure for them equal political rigbtB. 
There are in the State several active Equal Rights organizations among 

And so the enfranchisement of women is coming t May Ood speed the 

ur BBBPORSB TO THB ADDITIONAL QUBBTIOKa. 

Prom the admirable Report for 1889, of the Superintendent of the 
Kentucky Institution for Feeble-Minded Children," I learn that it receives 
im from six to eighteen years of age— those only who may be taught to 
>d and write, and who are not epileptic. The number cared for during 
3 year was one hundred and sixtf-eigbt. Seventeen were diamiBsed and 
e died. Of those dismissed, twelve were much improved, the other five 
ire improved, but incapable of leaining to read and write. 

The Auditor reports over eleven hundred pauper idiots in the State — 
■ whom an appropriation of seventy-flve dollars each is made. In this 
'ge number are between two and tbree hundred of school age who might 
come partly, if not wholly self supporting, did not those who have tbem 
charge prefer to receive the money appropriated, rather than send tbem 
school. 

The Report adds: "This system is heinous, and amounts to a species of 
Ttle bondage, in which these poor, defenceless creatures are bound out 
the State— in many cases to irresponsible persons, without adequate su- 
rvision, to be owned, worked and abused. • • • To the shame of 
! civilization and the philanthropy of Kentucky, it must be confessed 
It it is the only State having an institution for the feeble-minded, which 
i at this late day bo vicious a system for so noble a charity. ■ • • 
)re a law enact«d which should require all pauper idiots of school age 
be sent 4^ this school before being entitled to State aid, this iuiquit- 
j idiot law would in time be repealed, or rendered nugatory, for want of 

The whole Report is interesting, su^estive of methods for ameliorate 
; the condition of tbis class of unfortunates, and therefore valuable. 

"The Louisville Industrial School of Reform " is tlie only similar in- 
tution in the State. In it are natives of several other States. The latest 
lort of it which I have been able to obtain, is that of the year ending 
gust, 1888. The inmates at that time numbered one hundred and sixteen 
ite and seventy-six black boys, and forty-one girls. 

LoulBville is justly proud of the successful management of the institu- 
n, both as an Industrial school and as a Reformatory. 

MISSOURI. 

REBECCA N. HAZARD, Vice-PreHdent. 

The adoption of better methods in all tbat relates to the treatment 
the helpless classes cannot fail to impress the thoughtful observer. The 
srtans— coDscions that the weaklings of society become a formidable 
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evil, if left to an untrained f^wth— took heroic, if cruel, raeaBures to avert 
the difficulty. They quietly, but promptly, deprii»d such unfortunates of 
life, thus giving the theory of a "survival of the fittest" a practical ex- 
emptification. Modem society takes a different view of the subject. It 
concems itself with the lowliest of its members. To " raise the fallen, 
cheer the faint," it directs its ever-increasing energies. Thus we have a 
multiplication of institutions for the young, and otherwise helpless classes. 
Missouri is not behind in this respect, and the philanthropist is constantly 
gladdened by some new phase of work tending to this end. Thus, In ad- 
dition to orphan asylums and industrial schools and reformatories, we now 
have Police Matrons and Matrons installed at the railroad stations to care 
for the homeless waifs who find their way to these centers of travel. Six 
or seven years ago it was made my duty, with others, to request the ap- 
pointment of a Police Matron in the city of St. Louis. The functionaries 
to whom we applied could scarcely conceal their surprise and displeasure in 
view of such a request. Their refusal was prompt and decided, but the 
effort was not abandoned, and in a few months we had the pleasure of see- 
ing an efficient Matron ofiBcially appointed. She has held the place ever 
since, and so valuable have been her services, that she is now considered in- 
dispensable. 

Multitudes of homeless giris stray to the large cities, becoming an 
easy prey to the vicious and designing. They hood come under the sur- 
veillance of the police, who are only too glad to turn them over to the care 
of the judicious Matron. At the railroad stations, too, young girls and 
children are often found, without friends or guardians, and here the 
kind offices of an experienced woman are timely and valuable. This latter 
philanthropy is of recent establishment in St. Louis, but has already proved 
a beneficent measure. This little incident I found relat«d of It a few days 
since: " One little tot, with a tag fastened to her dress, telling her destina- 
tion, was the possessor of fifty cents, and though hungry as could be after a 
day's fast, was resolved to buy a doll with the money. Do as she could, 
Mrs. Prazer (the Matron;, was not able to convince the little starveling that 
food was more necessary tban a doll. Luckily a lady overheard the argu- 
ment, and inBiBt«d on paying for a meal, so that the child was able to get 
both." In regard to the condition of children in Orphan Asylums I can only 
speak with certainty of those with which I have been connected as mana- 
ger. These have been conducted fairiy well, and always with the best em- 
ployment of available resources. About 1854 an industrial schotd for girls 
was established in St. Louis by a few ladies. They had the undertaking 
much at heart, and relaxed no effort until the institutioD was placed on a 
firm basis. Here thousands of neglected children have found a borne and 
occupation, enabling them to become useful and respected oiticens. As a 
tribute to virtue I would mention that the lady whose name stands first on 
the board of directors of this institution, has for more than thirty years 
superintended its affairs in the most admirable manner (without fee or re- 
ward) in addition to the duties of her home, where uothii^ has been 
neglected. In recent years an Industrial School for girls has been estab- 
lished by the State. Of its practical workings I have no knowledge, bnt as 
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its affairs are directed by a board of women deeply interested in tbe work, 
1 do not doubt it will ^oduce good results. 

The Orphan Asylums, both Catholic and Protestant, and of different 
nationalities are numerous — all apparently well conducted. 1 was present 
when a large number of Catholic orphans, with the accompanying "sisters," 
visited the Annual Kiposition at St. Louis recently. They rendered 
several songs in a creditable manner, being accompanied by a part of Gil- 
more's band. They gave evidence of careful musical training. They were 
well dressed, and seemed healthy and happy. The impression made by a 
recent report of a German orphan asylum was not quite so pleasant, at 
least that part of it which gave an estimate of 13j cents per capita daily, as 
the cost of maintaining the inmates. This seems like a meagre som for the 
maintainance of a child; but perhaps our thrifty German friends have 
unusual aptitude for bringing good results from small means. They cer- 
tainly have the good sense to build their orphan asylums in healthy country 
localities. They also encourage, and indeed require plenty of invigoTatiiig 
out-door esercise, thus reducing the death rate to the lowest terms. 

Of course the next best thing to a state of society where there shall be 
no orphans, is one where orphans are well cared for. This coveted good 
we are fast securing, our success being in exact proportion to the adoption 
of the motlier-principle— the " eternal womanly " principle of love. 

INDIANA. 

MRS. LOIS G. HVFFORD— Vice-President. 



The institutions for dependent childi'en in the State of Ltdiana are 
as follows: 1st., The Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' Home, which is 
supported entirely by the State. Snd., The County Poor Asylums, supported 
entirely by the Counties. 3rd., The County Orphans' Homes proper, support 
ed entirety by the Counties. 4th., Sundry County or other Orphan Asylums 
supported principally by tlie payment of a per capita amount from tbo 
Counties but drawing a small portion of their support from voluntary 
contribution or endowed funds and occupyieg buildings owned by the Beard 
of Trustees. 5tb., Denominatioual and endowed Orphan Asylums entirely 
supported by voluntary contribution or endowment. 6th., Sundry other 
miscellaneous institutions which as a part of their work receive a few 
children teinporarily, such as the House of the Good Shepherd. 

These institutions are in number as follows: Of the 1st class, 1. Of the 
2nd class, 02. Of the 3d class, 19. Of the 4th class, 15. Of the 6th class, 
8. Of the 6th class, 3. 

There are in the various institutions for homeless and neglected children 
about 2658 dependent children, an increase over the number given in the 
United States Census of 18S0 of nearly 54%, although the number found in 
Poor Asylums has decreased more than 60%. 

Omitting the sick and crippled, the defective classes, both in the State 
and County Institutions, and the babies under two who are for the most 
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part with their motheTS, there remain in the various iastitutloas abont 24T6 
able-bodied children between two and sizteen yeare. These are placed as 
follows : 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

In the State S. and S. O. Home. 258 189 447 

" County Poor Asylums 142 91 233 

" " Orphans' Homes flTB 243 689 

" other Orphan Asjlnms receiving County sup- 
port per capita 284 IW 432 

■' Church and endowed Orphanages 333 286 SIS 

" sundry other Institntions 106 lOS 

TotaU 1303 1113 2476 

Of these 1751 are receiving entire or partial support from taxation and 
723 are supported voluntarily. 

The number seems to be increasing; the Orphans' Homes receive 
children much more rapidly than they find homes for them, although, with 
the exception of the Catholic orphanages, the placing out plan is the 
one theoretically governing them. 

To this statement there are some marked exceptions. The Indianapolis 
Orphan Asylum placed out last year a number exceeding 55% of its present 
population, (not counting those returned to parents after temporary care.) 
The Korthem Indiana Orphans' Home placed out a number equal to 200% 
of its present population, that is to say, it placed out in homes, returned t-o 
parents or otherwise permaJiently disposed of, all it received from the eleven 
counties sending to it, and the Rose Orphans' Home of Terre Haute also 
shows a fair number placed out by indenture. 

In striking contrast to these institutions may be mentioned a number of 
County Homes, receiving per diem allowance from counties and doing 
almost nothing in the way of placing out. Some of these are among the 
Homes whose reputation for management is of the best; E. O. Hamilton and 
Henry County Homes, having between thom almost as many inmates as the 
Indianapolis Asylum, found homes for only one-fourth as many; Madison 
and Rush, together about the same number, placed only one-ninth as many; 
Wayne, Warrick, and Warren, between them about the same number, 
placed out one-fifth as many children. All of these institutions are better 
situated for placing out than is Ihe institution with which I am comparing 
them. The German and the (Jolored Asylums of this city having together 
45% more children than the Indianapolis Asylum, only placed out one-third 
as many children. 

In many of the homes and asylums the majority of the children are 
not strictly speaking proper inmates, being there rather for the convenience 
of their parents than their own benetit. For instance in Hamilton County 
there are more children having both parents living than there are orphans I 
in Hadison County out of 40 children only two are orphans; in Montgomery 
County there are 10 orphans, 9 half orphans, and 10 with both parents 
living; in Rush County, no orphans, 33 half orphans, and 6 have both 
parents living; in Clinton County there are 4 orphans, 26 half orphans, 
and 19 with both parents living; in Wayne County there are 9 orphans, 29 
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half orphanB, and 10 with both parents living. In the Colored Asylum of 
thiB city there are 4 orphans, 17 half orphans, and 42 with both parents 



CLARA P. BOURLAND. 
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The year 18t<0 has been characterized by sreat activity among thie women 
of some of our smaller towns and cities. The idea of a woman's club is now 
familiar to most of our communities, and there is scarcely a town of any 
importance which does not boast of its organizations of nomen.for some 
special work other than charity— usually literary or literary and social 
combined. 

Though each club maintains its own special line of study and effort 
and uses its own methods for the accomplishment of its aims, the type of 
nork is so generally similar, and so fully understood by the members of 
the Congress, that it is not worth while to enter into particulare. 

The well-known "Friends in Council" Club at Quincy, for purely 
literary work, is the parent of many similar organizations in that city. In 
each case the membership is limited and the work very fairly divided among 
the members. 

A Shakespere class, and a class for the study of the Constitutional 
History of our own country, meeting weekly, are an outgrowth of the 
Woman's Club of Peoria. This Club now entering upon its fifth year, 
numbers one-hundred and forty members, and has a large average attend- 
ance. It has successfully managed a short lecture course each year ; it also 
supports a protective agency and aspires to a Club House. 

At Pontiac, a town of 5,000 inhabitants, one bright energetic woman has 
converted her neighbors to the idea of a kindergarten. It has taken practical 
shape with the most happy results for the children, and their mothers as 
well. It has begun its third year with an average attendance of thirty 
little ones. Only women are upon its managing board ; all requisite 
furniture and appliances, including a good piano, have been bought and 
paid for, and there is money in the treasury — a great help towards keeping 
up enthusiasm. 

There are well sustained Women's Clubs at Springfield, Bloomington, 
Lincoln and Decatur. At the latter place a $10,000.00 Club House is in 
process of erection. A unique work, begun and carried on under the 
direction of women, is the co-operative house-keeping society of Decatur, 
which, by the way, is a bright, enterprising town of some 15,000 inhabitants. 
Distractfid by the never ending trouble in obtaining and retaining suitable 
house servants, a young woman of the city proposed to various friends the 
realization of Bellamy's twentieth century co-operative dining-room. The 
result has been remarkable. The idea was favorably received, and the 
project was soon in practice. The society numbers 52 members, all from 
the best circles of Decatur society, and all are highly pleased with the 
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efficient relief granted by the new step from the necesait]^ of spending so 
great a share of time in the ever recurring duties of the household, and the 
scarce!]' less regulai'1; recurrent necessity of going fort^ to seek a successor 
to tlie departing coolc. The organization has a president, a secretary and 
treasurer, and is conducted on strict business principles. No debts are 
contracted. 

The figures tor a week may be of ioterest 
Begular expenses. 

Rent of dining-room. . $6.00 

Manager's salary 10.00 

Head cook 5.00 

Second cook i.OO 

Three waiters at $2.60 7.50 

Total, $32.50 

Income. 

52 members, $2.76 #142.00 

One child 1.40 

Per week, $143.40 

The secretary aud treasurer receives her board for her services. The 
best of everything is had in season, and the service is excellent. Each 
family interested furntahes silver, table linen and extra china, all other 
necessities being owned by the society. 

It seems a very encouraging fact that women in the smaller towns, 
somewhat remote from facilities for culture and advancement, should be so 
awake to the need of the time, and so ready to work seriously and hopefully 
toward the realization of higher ideals. * 

IOWA. 
ELLEN M. NCU—Vice-PretidenL 

STATUS OP CHILIIBEN IH PDBllc INSTITUTIONS. 

To the A. A. W: ' 

It is not boasting to say that Iowa staods upon record as one of 
the most liberal and charitable of states. To prove the assertion one need 
not refer to the vast sums of money annually expended for the benefit of 
elemosenary institutions. Any casual observer might readily perceive the 
overflowing sympathy and open-handed generosity of Iowa inhabitants. 
The state regards it as her sacred duty to care well for those unfortunate 
children whose infirmities make them wards of the commonwealth. 

This state has built for its dependent and defective children many fine 
and well equipped institutions, all of which are educational, having 
prescribed courses of study and being well supplied with able instructors 
and ample apparatus. To enumerate : the State has a College and an 
Industrial Home for the Blind, a School for the Deaf and Dumb, a School 
for the Feeble- Minded, an Orphans' Home, an Industrial School for Boys 
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And an InduatriiU School for Girls. U ever a child or yonng person has 
been placed in our poor-houBes it has been only a temporary measure. 
Children are not kept in such places. 

The College for the Blind has, each year, for many years, graduated a 
class from its halls and these young people are filling honorable positions in 
various linos of industry. At present the number of students at this college 
is one hundred and forty, sixty of whom are small children, under fifteen 
years of age. Visitors are often surprised at the iudicationa of happiness 
among these children. They are much more comfortable, better instructed, 
and less liable to aci^ident than they could be in their own homes. The 
table fare is excellent, aud sanitary conditloDS good, while the kind and 
maternal care bestowed is all that could be desired. Aside from the college 
curriculum there are various industries provided. The most successful of 
these are the broom and mattress factory for boys and classes in sewing, 
knitting and fancy work for the girls. The musical department and the 
literary societies form attractive features in the school. 

The School for the Deaf and Dumb numbei s nearly four hundred pupils. 
The advantages and courses of study pursued are similar to those in the 
College for the Ulind. With the deaf and dumb greater use is made of 
manual and industrial training. This school is supplied with work-shops, 
a bakery, a printing establishment, a shoe factory, sewing and laundry 
rooms and a farm. These equipments are for the use and instruction of the 
pupils. 

The Orphans' Home, which appeals so strongly to the humane sentiment 
of the people, has three hundred children in its classes. The cottage 
systt-m is adopted here and the school thereby divided into home groups, an 
advantageous arrangement. Of those who have gone out from this home 
into other homes, we find ninety-five per cent, doing well and filling piisitions 
of usefulness. Very few remain here to complete a course of study because 
as soon as suitable homes are found for them they are transferred. 

The Institution fur Feeble- Minded has nearly four hundred inmates. 
The hopeless cases are in hospital wards where they are tenderly cared for, 
thus rendering them safe and relieving society from the burden aud inllueuee 
of their pi-esence in the homes where they naturally belong. Those of the 
feeble-minded who are capable of any decree of improvement are in classes 
either in the academic course or in manual training or both. The farm in 
connection with this institution is oper^ited by the inmates. They make the 
repairs upon the buildiugs and machinery. The; burn the brick and do 
nfueh of the carpenter work upon the new buildings. They make brooms, 
shoes and clothing. Classes in calisthenics and manual training are made 
use of to develop special senses and concentrate the power of attention in 
these defective children. To many the simplest kinds of labor are assigned. 
The school is divided into seven classes; five are graded on the development 
of intellectual capacity while "the remaining two are made up of pupils 
possessing more than ordinary mental peculiarities and therefore requiring 
individual methods of instruction." 

There are two Industrial Schools, one for boys, containing nearly four 
hundred members, and one for girls, having nearly one hundred and fifty in 
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attendaDce. Tbeee two schimU are edncatioDal and reformatorf in tbeir 
character. The; have been the means of affording homeg to maoy children 
wbo, for lack of proper borne influence, have grown lawless and refractory. 
Here the; are trained in some line of work or study by which they may 
become self-Hupportiog. Some of the most obstinate cases have yielded to 
the benign influence of the acboole and are now filling positions of useful- 
ness and responsibility. Since the organization of these industrial schools 
nearly two thousand have gone out to take their places a& citizens of this or 
other states. 

The aim, in all the inHtitutions just mentioned, is to render the children 
self-supporting by instructing them in such industries as will beat snit their 
tastes and capacities. This, with a general knowledge of the common and 
higher English branches, is about the extent of the training supplied. 

We may truthfully say of Iowa, as we may of most well regulated 
families, that tbe afflicted and defective children receive the most maternal 
care and solicitude. 

Tbe children in our public schools, academies and colleges are happy 
when a holiday enables them to spend a while under the parental roof, but 
the state wards prefer the institutions where they have found a real home 
to tbe Bo-oalled homes from which they emanated. This is argument 
sufficient in favor of the treatment which they receive from the hands of 
the SUte. 

Any teaoher or employ^, in any of these institutions, who would mii- 
treat one of these children would soon be relieved <>f his position and a 
more humane person substituted. Kindness constitutes one of the prominent 
elements in good discipline and In Iowa is never lost sight of in the 
management of her unfortunate and dependent children. 

KANSAS. 

MRa SOPHIA F. GBDBB— Fice-Presldent. 

The cause of woman's advancement is growing in Kansas in proportion 
to her increased opportunities and responsibilities. The municipal vote of 
women last spring was larger than it baa been any "off" year since thry 
were given the ballot, and larger in proportiun than that of men. By 
" proportion " here I mean taking into consideration the time that they 
have been actual citizens, tbe fact that they are yet limited in citizenship, 
and as a consequence the interest in the duties pertaining to the common- 
wealth. This interest increases. They are now less engrossed in the details 
of life, and more engaged in works of philanthropy and education. They 
are gradually growing to the dignity of holding offices of responsibility. 

Our Assistant Attorney -General is a woman. Tbe firm was Kellogg A 
Kellogg before her husband was made Attorney-General, and she was im- 
mediately appointed his assistant. We have now five towns govomed by 
women— Mayors and Councils, — who do their work systematically and 
satisfactorily. 

We have a number of county superintendents, and treasurers of Boards 
of Bdnoation. 
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Oue of the chief editors of the principal Alliance paper " The Adoocate" 
is a womaD, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, who has been Eent out aa one of their 
beet Bpeakers for the campaign. A woman is candidate on this ticket for 
state superintendent of schools, and with the immense followioe this party 
has, it is not improbable that she may be elected. Two women have been 
appointed from the State as com mission era to the World's fair. 

In the excitement produced bj the Supreme Court decision in regard to 
Original packages this summer, the women took & very active part in 
sustaining our Prohibitory law and in creating a sentiment against the 
reintrodaction of the saloon. The following words from Judge Horton 
give the status of women in the state better than any thing I can say. 

Tlie Chief-Justice of Kansas, in an article in Our State, enumerating the 
forces which would successfully oppose any attempt to repeal prohibition, 
says : 

The legislation (beginning with the existence of Kansas as a State) 
which enlarged the legal rights of women in regaid to holding property ; 
the policy of co-education adopted from the first in all the State educational 
institutions ; the general liberality of Kansas public sentiment in regard to 
the entrance of women into all the trades and professions ; the exercise of 
the right, early conferred, to vote at school elections \ and later, the 
extension of municipal suiTrage to women, have made the women of Kansas 
collectively a social aiid political power such as does not exist elsewhere. 
This power is solidly in favor of prohibition. Those who underrate it show 
a lack of political sense. Quiescent at times, indifferent perhaps, on many 
questions, au attack on prohibition will arouse its entire strength. 
Prohibition has met the entire approval of the women of Kansas, and they 
will stand by it. If there shall ever be re- submission, Kansas will demand 
that the constitution shall be so modified that the mothers, wives and 
daughters of the State shall also cast their ballots upon the question. They 
are equally, aye, more interested tbau the fathers, husbands and sons in 
wiping out the damning curse which gurgles from the neck of the bottle. 

The Midland Christian Advocate, of Topeka, Kan., has been giving 
considerable space to the discussion by eminent Methodists of the admission 
of women as delegates to the General Conference. The Advocate favors the 
admission of women as a matter of right, and believes that if the proposition 
to admit them, which is to be acted upon by every annual conference before 
tbe next session of the General Conference in 1892, is rejected, it will be " a 
calamity to the church and to womankind." It says : "The ofGcial papers 
iu the West are generally favorable to admission. As far as we know, tJie 
unofficial papers of our church are all favorable to the proposition." 



All over the State there is a very general feeling that we must petition 
for State suifrage this winter. Municipal suffrage has proved a success in 
establishing the fact that women are not partisans and that they will vote 
for the best men irrespective of party. This may prove an obstacle how- 
ever in the way of their obtaining further privileges from demagognes who 
wish to bind them to a particular party, but to the average citizen it argues 
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a fitneBB for citizenihip that aufcura benefit and not danger to the State. 
There was an attempt made in our legislature two years ago this winter to 
lower the age of consent from It^ years to which it had been raised b; the 
assembly previous, from 12 years. The bill passed the Senate, but the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union deluged the ilouse to sucb an extent with pro- 
tests and petitions, that it was not oven allowed to coroe before that branch, 
and the Senators' names who voted for the bill have become stained with 
its memory for all time. 

The Reform School for girls at Beloit originated and established by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and afterwards adopted by the 
Stat«, is in a flourishtug condition. The greatest difficulty experienced in 
making it a State iuBtitution is the fact that it loses its original character of 
a protective agency for homeless girls who were in danger of going astray. 
Now they must have committed some act that brands them, and gives them 
the character of needing reformation before they can receive the permission 
of the State to be protected. We need women as legislators to correct Jnst 
such enactments as these. 



Our State was the first one in tlie Union to incorporate co-education in 
its constitution by throwing all State institutions open to women, and it has 
always been watchful that this provision should be practically carried out. 
There is only one point where an invidious distinction has been made, which 
is that married women are not allowed to hold positionB as teachers in the 
State University nor in our public schools. The law was practically set 
aside last year by the appointment of one or two married women in our 
public schools, and the t«acher of German in our State University. 
Mrs. Alice Black welder of Chicago, t;ave the Alumni address at com- 
mencement last June, the first instance of the kind in tbe United states. 

The schools throughout the State are well managed; women are on the 
Boards of Education and take an interest in the school elections. Probably 
no State in the Union baa better buildings for school purposes. They are 
marked as being in advance of tbe financial condition of the communities 
almost universally. Compulsory education upon stimulants and tobacco is 
attended to and the morals and hygienic conditions are subjects of interest, 
though not so well carried out yet as they should be. 

Kansas is noted for its women's clubs and societies. The W. C. T. U. has 
taken the most active part in all legislation and reformatory work of any 
organization in the State. The " Inter-state Social Science Club," holds two 
sessions a year and discusses mattei-s pertaining to eiglit different departs 
ments, viz: Art, Sanitation, Philanthropy, Archfeology, Education, Natural 
flistory. Natural Science, and Domestic Economy. This is, however, a very 
conservative club and looks with apprehension upon any discussion of 
advanced measures. Literary clubs abound in all the cities and larger towns 
and an unusual interest is manifested in every department of educational 
and scientific research. In Laurence, Tuesday afternoon ia given up entirely 
to these clubs, no social duties being expected on that day. Altogether 
there is a tendency to a forward movement" all along the line" in tbe 
"Sunflower State" for woman's progress and higher development. 
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To the Vice Preeidenln of the Astoelalion/or the AdvaneemejU qf Women: 

CootinniDg the subject of Child Saving Work from last year, when yon 
were desired to inveetigate the status of children and young people in pub- 
lic institutions, we would ask you for the Congress of 1691, to give ua all the 
information obtainable upon the following: 

Are any methods of caring for deserted and destitute children adopted 
in your State, which do not lead l« institutional life? 

Is the " placing out " system in operation? If so, please give its scope, 
methods and results. 

What is the practical working of adoption as you have observed it? 
ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 

Chairman qf Committee on R^orm* and 8tatUtie». 
{For the Committee. 1 



The XlXth Congress will be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, on tha 
I4th, 16th and IQth of October, 1891. 
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EdsauD. Chknkv, 

<:. A. QUIMBV. 
''AKOl.INK K. WBKimi.l,, 

Lui'iHK a. Smiii.ev, 
Mary C. Pkc-kham, 
Marv S. Bau(i, 
Bbv, Antoinkxte B. Bi.a 

M. Louise Thomaci, 

EUZABETH T. GitAIIAM, 

iKABEi. W. Parks', 

Rr.THAIlKTII W. VAnm-M. 



Rbiibioa N. Hazard, 


Mi; 


I.OIH G. HUPPORD, 


Ind. 


Leila G. Bkdkll, M. U., 


ni. 


Eliza E. Sumderlakd, 


Mich. 


Adelb S. Hutchison, M. D. 


Minn. 


Nancy H. Adsit, 


Wis. 


Ellen M. Rich, M. A., 


la. 


Clara Brwick Tolbv, 


Neb. 


Jennie A. Fbihsbth, 


Utah. 


Ellen M. Miti:hkll, 


Oolo. 


Jennie K. Tr<htt, M. IX, 


Can. 



; ,K. Easbv, 1204 Jefferson St., Wilmington, Del. 
ENRfETiA L. T. WoLCOTT, DedKam, Mass. 

A.tTDI'TOK.S. 

1 HOKKMAN, N. Y. I Charlotte L. PKiHcii, 





XIIXtSCT-OXbS. 


KOM£I.lA L. Cl.AI'J". 


N. Y. 


Caroline E. Merriok, La. 


Frances Fishek Wooh, 




Sylvia Goddabd, Cy. 


Ella C. Laphaw. 




Ai,ii>A Howe. Mo. 


BarkibtA. Townbknd, 




E.MMA Mont McKae, Ind. 


M iHY F. Eastman, 


Mass. 


Elizabeth Botnxow Harbert, 111. 


Carolink a. Kennari., 




Catherine \. F, Stebbins, Micli. 


Kate Gannett Wellm, 




Ella H. Hurley, la. 


Susan Woodman, 


N'. n. 


Caroline D. Faibbanku, " 


LiLLlE B. U. Wyman, 


R. I. 


Lacra D. R. WoLrOTT, M. B., Wis. 


Lita Barney Sayi.kh, 


Conn. 


MAiiv E. WiNO. Neb. 


Helen Camphell, 


N.J. 


Cakoline M. Severance, CaL 


EUUA J. Bartol, 


Pa. 


Alice McGilyary, M. D., Can. 


EllaV. Mark, M. I)., 


Md. 
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■rOPTCB JL2TT3 T>.A.PXlXte. 



■ M, CTi., loll Olnev St., Prov., K. I. 
I Leila U. Bedell, M. D., 
I Fi'aDces Pisher VVinjii. 



.Makia Mitchell, L. L. D., Uh. PiiieeUm. 
H. L. T. WoLcoTT. Ch., Dedham, Miiss. 
Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. j Laura LiDton. 

Jennie M. Lozier, M. D., | Ella C. Lapham. 

REyOE-MS JLISri? STJi-TISTICS. 

Rev. A.ntoinkttk Brown Hi.a( kwkli,, Ch., Elizabeth, N. . 
(^aioliue R. Wendell, I Eliza M. Mosher, M. D.. 

Alice C. Hams. Jenny K. Trout, M. I).. 

Emma S. Fox, Ella V. Mark. M. D., 

Katharine H. Browning;, | Martlia n. Mowry, M. I). 

Makv F. Eastman, Ch., Tewksburv, MaMs. 
Jlay Wright Sewali, I Eliza K. Sunderlanii, 

Ella Hamilton Durlev, | C. A. F. St«l>l)iiis. 

Ellen M. Miteliell, Louise M. Smilev. 

Octavia W. Bates, | 

V. A. Kkmnaiu), CIi., Brookline, Mass. 
Anna 1). French, M. 1)., j EHzalietli W, Vainum. 

Mary E. Cobb, j Charlotte A. Peirce, 

A. Van H. Wakeman, Harriet A. TownHeiuI. 

Sarah Philleo Skinner. | 



Mary E. Wing, 
Elizabeth T. Graham, 
Julia MillH Dunn, 


1 Mary M. Colien, 

Ciara Avery, 
1 Sarah Wool Moort 




JOtTH-lSrALISM- 


Lilian Whit 
Mary E. Bundy, 
Evelyn S. Allen, 
Elizabeth U. Harbert, 


■s», Ch., Hotel Brunswick, Bosti 
May Rosei-s. 
Ella A. Giles, 
Jennie A. Froisetl 




I'-crBX.io.A.I'iOw. 


Isabe 
Lita Barney Sayles. 


Howlani), Ch., Sherwood, N. i 
1 H.L. T. Wolcott 



LiTA Barney Sayi.ks, Killingly, Conn." 

Miss SfARv F. p:abtmas, Ch., Tewksbury, MasK. 
Sophia C. Hoffman, Rev. Augusta J. Ohapiii, 

Hyde- Park-on- Hudson, N. V. Oak Park, III. 

Elizabeth B. Harbert, Evanston, 111. Kev. An^usta Cooper Bristol, 
Emma A. Mulliken, Detroit, Mich. Viiieland. N. J. 

Ella V. Mark, JI. D., Baltimore, Md. 
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Urummoud, Miss Jenny, . 

Bidftetuwn, Oiil:. | 
Fi'isaell, Cai'oline Stevens, M. D., 

Riverside, Torouto, Ont, i 
Haiuliu, Mrs. B. S., Oshawa, Ont. I 
Jolinston, Margaret, M. D., 

272 Jarvis St., Toronto, Out, 
Matthttws, Mrs. Anna, 

58 Elm St. Tonmto, Ont. ' 
MavGillvary, Alice, M. D., 

no Johnston St., Kingston, Ont. ' 
Kiddie. Miss Mavgaret, 

Bos 5f!2 Tonmti), Out. 

Ta»ker, Mrs, Elizabeth, i 

81 Mance St., Monti'eal, Que. i 

Tertt, .Teimy K., M. l>., j 

(l« Church St., Tiirunto, Ont, I 

Trimt, Jenny K., M. D., i 

lifl Church St., Toronto, Ont. . 



Clieney, Mrx, Susan J.. 

Siiutli Mancliester. 
Hathaway, Mrs. Rehetca P., Enfteld, 
Ives, Mary £., Clieshire. 

Mann, Mrs. C. A. .1., 

364 Manstleld St, New Haven. 
Sayles, Mrs. I.ita Kai-ney, Killingly. 



Eaaliy, Mrs. (iertriide K., 



McClellan, .Mrs. ;iuphia, 

Seelye, Mrs. FinetteS., 

Oi-escent City, Putnam Ci 

Vamuni, Mrs. Elizahetli Widgery, 

Fmitland P. ()., Fort Gates 



lit. 



Avery, Alida C, M. U., 

55X. Q, St.,San.lose. 
Boyd, Mrs. Kate, 

1813 Vallejo St., San Francisco, 
t^hanning, Mrs. M. J., 

Pasadena, Los Angeles Co. 
Sargent, Mrs. E. C, 

1630 Folsom St., San Francisco. 
Severance, Mrs. Caroline M., 

Los Angeles. 
Vaniey, Mrs. M. S., Oakland. 



Ashley, Mre. E. M., 

1460 Grant Ave., Denver. 
Mitdhell, Mrs. Ellen M., 

ISi'i Curtis St., Denver. 



South ilanchester. 



Parks, Mrs. Isabella W.. 

Care Clark University, Atlantiv. 
Wright, Mrs. Jlarie, 

Si/niiy Soiitli, Atlanta. 



I Bedell, Leila G.,M.D., 

I 181 Dearborn Ave., Cliioago. 

: Blaekman, Mrs, Edwin, 

■ 241 Erie St., Chiuagu. 

I Bliss. Mrs. Amanda N., 

■ 1233 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Bundy, Mrs. Wary E., 

.■i57 N. Stot« St, Cliicago. 
Burnett, JIary Weeks. M. D., 
Room 1, Central MusicHall, Chicago. 
Chapin, llev. Augusta J., Oak Park. 
I Clowry, Mi's. G. Estabrook, 

524 Dearborn Ave., Chicj^^o. 
' Coonly, Mre. John C, 

3U1 La Salle Ave., Chicago. 
[ Dunn, Mi's. Julia Mills, Moline. 
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Dye, Ura. Mai'ji, 

3i& Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 

Farsou, Mrs. Clara M., 

183 Dearbum Ave., Chicago. 
Blower, Mrs. J. M., 

391 Superiors!, Chicago. 
Frederlksen, Mrs. Ada M.. 

357 East Oliio St., Chicajjo. 
Krederiksen, Miss Marie, 

357 East Ohio St., Chicago. 
Gannett, Mrs. Maiy T. L., Hinsd^e. 
HaUowell, Miss Sarah F., 

Pullman Building, Chicago. 
Harbert, Mrs. Eliiuibetli Boynton, 

Evanston. 
Haworth, Mi-s. Mary E., 

407 E. Eldorado .St. , Decatm'. 
Holmes, Mrs. Mary E., Oaloa. 

■Fauobua, Mrs. Pauline. 

135 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 
.Jones, Mrs. S. C. L., Unit,!/ Office, 

135 Wabash Ave., Chicag:o. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Margaret. 

411 Superior St., Chicago. 
Le Baron, Miss Frances, 

l-'!5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
McKay, Mrs. Mary A., 

2246 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
.Mitchell, Miss Anna !>., 

44 Sixteenth St., Chici^o, 
Mitchell, Mrs. Helen L., 

2432 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Smith, Julia Holmes, M. D., 

521 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
Sweet, Miss Ada C, 

269 Erie St., Chicago. 
Tucker, MrH. Cornelia M., 

fl88 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Van Benchoten, Mrs. S., Evanston. 
Wakeraan, Mrs. A. Van Hcessen, 

f(Si Lincoln Ave., Chicj^to. 
Waldron, Mrs. Jane M., 

281 La Salle Ave., Chicago. 
• Willard, Miss Frances E., Evanston. 

INDIANA. 

Ewing, Prof. Emma P., Lafayette. 
Harper, Mrs. Ida A . Terra Haute. 
Hnfiord, Mrs. Lois G., 

421 N. East St. Indianapolis. 
.McKay, Mrs. Martha N., 

1^6 Ash St., Indianapolis. 
MoRae, Mrs. Emma Mont, Marion. 
Sicholson, Mrs. Clara H., Vincennes. 
Sewall, Mrs. May Wright, 

405 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 
Shanklin, Mrs. Gertrude A., 

E vans vi lie. 



Abdill, Mrs. Lena M., 

81« Seventh St., Des Moines. 
Adams. Mrs. M. N., Dubuque. 

Allyn, Mrs. Eunice E, G., Dubuque. 
Andrews, Mrs. L. F., Des Moines. 
Brickford, Miss Lile F., Davenport. 
Billington, Mrs. Addie B., 

1.S2.5E. Walnut St., Des Moines. 
Browne, Mrs. Louise, 

Browne's Addition, Des Moines. 
Bryant. Mrs. S. P., Davenport. 

Ca<:y, Mrs. Nellie Reid, 

Marshalltown. 
Callanan, Mrs. .Martha C, 

Inglcbrae, Des Moines. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Emily Kuth, 

Greenwood Ave,, Des Moines. 
Chalfant, Mrs. W. N., Iowa Citv. 
Clark. Mrs. Luella B.. 

Fiftli & Centre Sts., Des Moines. 



Cleaves, Mai^aret 



, M. D., 

Des Moines. 
Mt. Pleasant. 
Dubuque. 



Cole, Mrs. C. ' , 
Collier, Mrs Ada L., 
Cook. Mrs, Roxanna. 

Til Eight St., Des Moines. 
Crowe, Mrs. Martha Foote, Grinnell. 
Currier, Mrs. Celia M., Iowa City. 
Davidson, Mrs. Clara, Des Moines. 
Dickenson, Mrs. S. M., 

4tl» & Centre Sts., Des Moines. 
Durley, Mrs. Ella Hamilton, 

1035 Eight St., Des Moines. 
Eddy, Mrs. F. Gertrude, Waterloo. 
Fairbanks, Mrs. Caroline D., 

Dubuque, 
Foster, Mrs. Judith Ellen, Clinton; 
Gatch, Mrs. M. E., 

826 Seventh St., Des Moines. 
Gilcrest, Miss Belle M. 

805 Eight St., Des Moines. 
Gillette, Mrs. Sophia S., 

Cottage Grove, Des Moines. 
Gorton, Mrs. M. Jeanne, Iowa City. 
Gould, Edith M., M. D., 

70fi Walnut St., Des Moines. 
Gould, Miss Ellen M., 

26 Eleventh St.. Davenport. 
Haddock, Mrs, Emma, Iowa City. 
Hall, Mrs. Louisa, 

422 Columbia St., Buriington. 
Hambleton, Mrs. Nancy S.. Nevada. 
Hanna, Rebecca, M. D.. Red Oak. 
Harbach, Mrs. L., 

Fourth St.. Des Moines, 
Harkness, Mrs. Clara F., Humbolt. 
Hess, Elizabeth, M. D., Iowa City. 
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UiDman. Mis. A. C. Iowa City. 

Holmes, Mits Clara 31.. 

818 E. Thirteenth Si., Daveuport. 
Uultin, Rev. Ida C. Ues Moines. 
Hanting, Mrs. Julia M., 

Ta^> Eighteenth St., Uen UoiiieN. . 
King, Azubah D., M. D.. 

DIG Walnut St.. Des Moines. 
King, Miss Slargaret A. . 

iH6"\VaTnut St., Des MoiiieH. 
Ltunphere, Mrs, Lydia J., 

12th and High SU.. De« Moines. 
Larabee, Mrs. Anna M., Clai'emont. 
Lehman, Mrs. XoraS., 

1321 Ninth St., Des Moines, 
Lewellen, Mrs, Alice W,, 

Clarinda, P^e Co. 
.Martin, Mrs. Kllen Adaline, 

Daven port, 
MartiQ, Miss Grace L., 

Hull, Sioux Co. 
Mason, Mi-s. .1. L.. 

Fittb St., Dub Moines. 
McBride, Mrs. Matilda B.. 

l)es Moines. 
McCowan. Jennie. M. D,, 

406 Brady St,, Davenport. 
McCrum, Miss Anna Summerville, 

123 Lafayette I'l.. Davenport. 
McQonegal, Mrs. Mary Dutin, 

CarliB'l(>, Wanen Co. 
McMun-ay, Mrs. A. E.. 
Sec'y State Temperani'e Alliance, 

Deft Moines. 
Mills. Mrs. Sarah B., i 

2ti Fourth St., Des Moines, i 
Mooi-e, Mrs. Bettie, 

Mitchelvilie. Polk Co. , 
Murdock, Rev. Marion, Humbolt. ! 
Neweil, Miss Bemice, Grinnell. ! 

Nichols, Stella M., M. D., Davenport. ; 
Noui'se. Mi's, Kebecca, 

Fourth St., Des Moines. I 
Orwig, Mrti. Maria S., Des Moines. ' 
Parker, Mrs. S. M.. Duliuque. ' 

Pai'sons, Mrs, Ellen K.. | 

Hie Sixth St., Des Muines. , 
Payne, Mrs. Adeline M.. Nevada. I 
Peck, Mrs. W. F., Davenport. [ 

Pierce, Mrs. F. W.. Davenport. | 

Ravmond, Mrs. Mary Mai;oun. 

(till Third St., Des MoincH. , 

Rued, Miss Lizzie B., Algona. : 

Reichard, Mrs. Harvey D., I 

Mitchelvilie. Polk Co. i 

Rich, Mrs, Ellen M., 

Vinton. Ifenton Co. ■ 
Richards, Mrs. S. F.. Waterloo, j 

Rogers, Miss May. Dubuque, i 

Scott, Mrs. Marys.. Vevada. 



Smith, Mrs. Estelle T.. 

409 E. Eleventh St. Des Moines. 
Smith. Prof. Susan Kenimore, 

Iowa City. 
Stevens. Mrs. Rowena, Ames. 

Sudlow, Miss Phebe, Davenport. 
Swain. Mrs. .Adeline M., Fort Dodge. 
Truitt, Mrs. A. A,. Waterloo. 

Whitcomb. Mrs. Maggie, 

Care Satunii}/ Kwiiiny Mail, 
Des Moines. 
Wickersham, Mrs. Ella R., Iowa City. 
Williams, Mrs. Hannah L., 

Postville, Allamakee <'o. 
Wilson, Mrs. L. M., 

Oil Eighteenth St., Des Moines. 
Wood, Mrs. Amy Upliam. Atlantic. 
Wright, Mrs. Mary U., 

l-'il6 Pleasant St, Des Moines. 
Wright Mrs. Nellie Elliott, 

Greenwood Ave.. Des Moines. 



Merwiii, Mrs. Virgin 



Avery, Mi's. .Susan H., 

S18 Broadway. Louisville. 
Bennett, Mrs. Belle H., White Hall. 
Bergmann, Mrs. G. T., Louisville. 
Bowser, Mrs. Annie C., 

IK) W. Chestnut St., Louisville. 
Clay, Miss Laui'a, Lexington. 

IJaitfoi'th, Miss .losie. 

.109 Ormsby Ave., Louisville. 
Goddard. Mrs. Sylvia, 

2d A Washington Sts.. Louisville. 
Huber. Jlrs. Mamie W., Louisville. 
.Mantle. Mrs. Emma Brown. 

Oak & Fourth Sts., Louisville. 
Price, Mrs. Mary E., 

Ml.t Fourth St, Louisville. 
Rogers, Mr«. Mary Fletcher, 

23U Third St, Louisville. 
Saxton. Mrs. Matilda, 

Cai'e Oeu. Saxton, Louisville. 
Speed, Mrs. Belle Tevis, 

2M5 Chestnut St. Louisville. 
Thompson, Mrs. U., 

Care Gen. Saxton, Louisville. 
Watts, Mrs. Mai^^ret it., 

1216 Second St. Louisville. 
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Uaii-ott, M™, t^onielin C. 


Brewer 


Beck, Mrs. Sarah G.. 


Free port. 


(■liase. Mm. Alexina H.. 


Kittery. 


Devon, Saiah W.. M. I).. 


l-oi'tland. 


Fislier, Mrs. Annie I)., 




2+1 York St 


, Portland. 


Fulton. Abby M., M. I),, 


Kllswurth. 


HamllUffl, Mw. S.. 


Saco. 


Qnlmby, Mw. ('. A.. 


Augusta, 


Sprinjt, Mrs. Zilplia. 


I'orUand. 


Stevens. Mary. M. D , 


Auburu. 


Weston, Mi-s. Eliza E., 


Deerinii. 



Carmicbael. Mrs. Marijaret E., 

.57 Mosher St., Baltimure. 
(iiaham. Mrs. EliKabetli T., 

Mount Washington, Baltimiire Co. 
Mark, Ella v., M. D.. 

DIT Madison Ave.. Baltimore. 



Ames, MrB. Mary C, 

1« Worcester Square, Boston. 
Baker. A. J., M. D.. 

11(8 W. Newton St.. Boston, 
ISartol. Miss £. H.. 

17 Chestnut St.. Boston. 
Basoom. Mrs. Emma ('.. 

Williamstoivn. 
Bigelow. Miss An-ia, 

18 Boylston St., Boston. 
Bowles, Rev, A. C, Abington. 
Bradford, Mrs. Sarah .1., 

:T75 Harvard St.. Cambridge. 
Brown, Mrs. Caroline M . Cambridge. 
Brown, Mrs. Catherine W,, Barre. 
Cheney. Mrs. Ednal) D., 

Jamaica Plain. 
UlH.flin, Mrs. Adelaide, Quincy. 

Ousbin;;, Miss Florence M,, 

d Walnut St., Boston. 
Bastman, Mine Mary f., Tewksbury. 
Eddy, Mrs. Sarab S., Melrose. 

Emerson. Mrs. H. M., 

!I2 Springfield St., Boston. 
Fletcher, Miss Alice C, 

Peabody Museum, (Cambridge. 
Garlin, Miss Lucy H.. 

8 West St., Northampton. 
Gerry, Mrs. Paulina. Stoneham. 

Hinckley. Elizabeth C. Florence. 
Ives. Mrs. MaryE., 

10 Berwick Park, Boston, 
.lov, Mrs. J. G., 

Shelburn Falls. Franklin Co. 



Keller, Mre. E. C. F., 

Hotel Vendome. Boston. 
Kendall, Miss Eliza B., Belmonf. 
Kendall, Mrs. P. M.,Cambridgeport. 
Kennard, Mrs. C, A.. Bi-ookline. 
King, Miss S. Frank, Dorchester. 
Livermore, Mrs. M. A. C, 

24 North Ave., Cambridge, 
Lougee. Miss A. M., 

474 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Lovre. Miss Martha P.. Somerville. 
.Mack, Mrs. Eleanor, 

Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Miii'qui^ze, Mi's, C, A., 

^ Park St., Boston. 
Mitchell, Maria, LL. D., Lynn. 

MolyneuK, Miss W. A., 

■'Sa West Chester Park, Boston. 
Preble. Mrs. H. M., Cambridge. 

Richards, Mrs. Ellen H., 

School of Technology, Boston. 
Safford. Mary Jaue, M. D , 

ynS Columbus Ave., Boston 
Semple, Mrs. Mary H., 

P. O.'BoK INS, Lowell. 
Swain. Mai-y L., M. D., 

474 Columbns Ave., Boston. 
Talbot, Mrs. Susan H., 

-■> Park St., Boston. 
Webster, Sirs. E, H., Hvde Park. 
Wells, Mrs, Kate Gannett, 

155 Boji'lston St., Boston. 
Wliiting. Miss Lilian. 

Hotel Brunswick, Boston. 
Whitney, Mrs. Edward, 

22 Broad St., Boston, 
Woluott, Mrs. H. L. T., Dedham, 
Woodman, Mrs. Maria C, 

Newton Centre. 
Woods. Ml*. Kate Tannatt, 

Care Dait^ Globe. Boston. 



Avery, Miss Claia. 

213 Fort St., Detroit, 
BankH. Dr. S. Gertrude, 

17 SproatSt., Detroit. 
Bates. MiBs Octavia W., 

.j:J Bagg St., l>etroit. 
Boutell. Mrs. H. J., 

423 Second Ave.. Detroit. 
Boynton, Mrs. Frances, 

44 Bagg St , DetroiL 
Clay, Mrs. ilary B,, Ann Arboi'. 

Cooke, Mrs., Hillsdale, 

Cooke, Harriet A,, 

ie2 Wasliington St., Grand Rapids. 
D'Arcambal, Mrs. .Agnes, -lackson. 
Dewing. Mrs. ,1. H,, Kalamazoo. 
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Dudley, Mrs. Sarali M., 

Joy & Second Ave, Detroit. 
DuubEtr, Mrs. Virginia, 

124 Miami Ave, Detroit 
Dupuy, Mrs. Marie W., Detroit. 
Eldei-, Mrs. Abigail W., Detroit. 
Fox, Mrs. Emma S., 

13 Bagley Ave., Detroit. 
Green, Mary E., M. D., Chai'lotte. 
OuisBO, Emma C., M. D., 

27(1 Lafayette Ave., Detroit. 
Iligby, Mrs. Stella F., Charlotte. 
Howard, Mrs. Frank, 

Detroit Tribune, Detroit. 
Jaokaon, Mrs, Sarah S., 

317 Jefferson Ave,, Detroit. 
Jenkins, Mrs, Helen P., 

517 Fourth Ave., Detroit. 
Jones, Mrs. N. B., Lansing. 

Lane, Mrs. Frances L., 

43 Madison Ave., Detroit. 
Little. Mis. Emma, 

Cliftord & Adams Ave., Detroit. 
Macauley, Mrs. Richard. 

01 Edmund PI., Detroit. 
MuUiken, Mrs. Emma A., 

800 Second Ave., Detroit. 
Mulliken, Miss Fanny T., 

800 Second Ave., Detroit. 
Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, 

Abstract Buildini;, Detroit 
I'atterson, Mrs. Minnie Ward, 

Perry, Mrs. Belle M., Charlotte! 

rhclps. Miss Sallie, 

446 Brush St , Detroit. 
Sliipman, Mrs. (). W., 

43!ICassSt., Detroit. 
Sburley, Mrs., Detroit 

Skinner, Mi-s. Sara M. P., 

i'llj Bagg St., Detroit. 
Smith, Virginia T., M. D., 

276 Lafayette Ave., Deti-oit 
i, Mrs. C. A. F., 

33.') Fort St. W., Detroit. 
Stone, Mrs. C. M., Ann Arbor. 

Stone, Mrs. Ellen Meredith, 

2nd and Ledyard Aves., Detroit. 
Stone, Mrs. Lucinda H„ Kalamazoo. 
Strickland, Mrs. Martha, 

46 De Graw BWg., Detroit. 
Sunderland, Mrs. Ehza E., 

Ann Arbor. 
Ten Eyck, Mrs., Lansing. 

Thorpe, Mrs. Helen A., 

124 Henry St, Detroit 
Warner, H, L., M. D., 

53 Adams Ave., Detroit. 
Wilder, Mrs. Frances Dupuy, 

Detroit. 



Barton, Miss F. C, Mmneapohs 

Hutchison, AdeleS., M D 

Mmneipolis 
Linton, Miss Laura, 

2522 Portland PI Minneapolis 
St«arnB, Mrs. Sarah B , Dulutli 

Stowell, Miss Ida C, 

Merchants' Hotel St Paul 
Weston, Mrs. Alice J., Mmneapolis. 



Kells, Mrs. Harriet Barfield, 



Cleveland, Miss Lucia A., 

2724 Dickson Ave., St. Louis. 
Harris. AHcc C, St Louis. 

Hazard, Mrs. Rebecca N., Kirkwood. 
Howe, Mrs. Alida, 

The Lindell, St Louis. 



Colby, Mrs. Clara B., Beatrice. 

Davis, Mi-s. S. R., Omalia. 

Moore, Miss Sarah Wool, 

1730 D St., Lincoln. 
Kussell, Mrs. Lucinda, Tecumseh. 
Wing, Mrs. MaryE,, Lincoln. 



Gilbert, AureliaE., M. D,, Nashua. 
Holdeu, Miss Etla K., West Concord. 
Wendell, Miss Caroline R., Dover. 
White, Mrs. AiTOenia, Concord. 

Woodman, Miss Mary P., Dover. 
Woodman, Miss Susan, Dover. 



Blackwell, Kev. A. B., Elizabeth. 
Bristol, Kev. AueustaC, Vinelaud. 
Browning, Mrs. Katharine H., 

Orange. 
Callo, MiBsF. M., 

278 Newark Ave., Jersey City. 
Campbell, Mrs. Helen, 

Box 22, Orange. 
Colbum, Mrs. Angelina M., 

Elizabeth. 
Johnson, Mrs. H. Wolcott, Orange, 
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I/eonar<], MIsb Ella S., 

Atlantic Higlilauds. 
Llngle, UisH Caroline G., 

Atlantic nigh lands. 
McClees, Mi-s. Sara A., Montualm. 
Poole, Mrs. Host«i' M., 

Motuchon, N. J. 
Pope, Mrs, Amelia W., Elizabeth. 
Sackett, Miss Eliza D., Cranford. 
Spear, Mrs. S. Brown, Passaic. 

Webb, Miss Sarah E,, Elizabeth. 

NEW VOUK. 

Allen, Mrs. Evelyn S., 

498 Pearl St, Buffalo. 
Allen, Mrs. Mary P., 

36 Irving Place, N. Y. C. 
Altman, Mrs. Clara, 

71 North St., Buffalo: 
Austin, Mrs. Frank C, 

119HMainSt.. Buffalo. 
Austin. Mrs. Mary E. W., 

llt» Main St., Buffalo. 
Bf^g, Mrs. Mary E., 

84 James St., Syracuse. 
Bain, Mrs. Sarah E,, 

64 W. Huron St., Buffalo. 
Barnes, Mrs. Catherine Weed, 

Western Ave,, -ilbany. 
Bei^en, Mrs. Cornelia M,, 

Cold Spring, Putnam Co., N. Y. 
Bethune, Mrs. Louise, 

631 Main St., Buffalo. 
Blake, Mrs. Lillie Devereux, 

141t E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
Bliss, Mrs. Annie L., 

81 NortliSt,, Buffalo. 
Bond, Mary E., M. D., 

122 Lerington Ave., N. Y. C. 
Cappiani, Mme. Euiaa, 

217 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 
Cassidy, Miss Jessie H., 

703 NoBtrand Ave., Brooklyn. 
Ckaroberlain. Mrs. Alice J., 

Morris Dock, High Bridge. 
Clapp, Mrs. R. L., 

'' The Westmoreland," N. Y. C. 
Cleveland, Mi's. C. A., PeiTy. 

Clymer, Mrs. Etla Dietz, 

148 E. 18th St, N". Y. C. 
Com stock. Miss Caroline A., 

Canandaigua. 
Coyriere, Mrs. E. Miriam, 

31 East nth St, N. Y. C. 
Crissy, Mrs. Harriet. C., 

506 Pi-osnect Ave., Buffalo. 
Cutler, Mre. Charles S., 

51 W. Geuesee St., Buff'alo. 



DeLamater, Mrs. Ruth O.. 

424 W. aitli St. N. Y. C. 
Demorcst, Mrs. E. Louise, 

21 E. 57th St, N. Y. C. 
Demorest, Miss Evelyn L., 

21 E. 57th St, N. Y. C. 
Dodge, Mrs. Emily W., 

122 Morgan St., Buffalo. 
Fales, Mrs. Imogeiie C. 

52 Seventh Ave., Brooklyn, 
Flach, Mrs. Louise, 

IS Allen St, Buffalo. 
Flagg, Mrs. Helen, 

258 West 34th St.. N. Y. C. 
Foote, Mrs. Katherine G., 

120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
Forbes, ilrs. Sarali H., 

57I'arkPl., Buffalo. 
Porbush. Mrs. J. C, 

' 805 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 
French, Anna D,, M. D., 

314 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Ganaou, Mrs. Nancy S., 

390 Delaware Ave,, Buffalo. 
Gouge, Mrs. M. K. Bates, 

New Rochelle. 
Greene, Cordelia A., M. D., Castile, 
Greene, Mrs. Charlotte, 

570 Main 81, Buffalo, 
Gunii, Huldah T., M. D,, 

44 E. 22nd St., N. Y. C. 
Haley, Mrs, Christiana J., 

68 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
Hall, Elizabeth P., 

Frank St, Rochester. 
Hall, Lucy M,, M. D,, 

181 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Emma Coleman, . 

Dunkirk, 
Hanks, Miss Anna D. W,, 

17 Lafayette PI., N, Y. C. 
Hawkins, Miss Emily J., 

364 West Ave., Buffalo. 
Helmuth, Mrs, Fannie I., 

209 Madison Ave., N, Y. C. 
Herman, Mrs. Esther, 

50 W. 5eth St, M. V. C, 
Hoffman, Mrs. Sophia C, 

Hyde Park-on-Hudson. 
Howland, Miss Emily, Sherwood. 
Howland, Mrs. BaunaliL., Sherwood. 
Howland, Miss Isabel, Sherwood. 
Hnrlburt, Mrs. Nettie Norman, 

100 W. 86th St, N, Y. C. 
Husted, Mrs. E., 

288 Jersey St, Buffalo. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Caroline E., 

Newhurgh, 
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Keene, Miss M. Virginia, 

Niagara St., BuRalo. 
Lang£, Mrs. Maria T., 

215 W. ISOtliSt,, N. Y. C, 
Laphatn, Miss Ella C, Fredonia. 
Lathrop, Mrs. E. M., 

57 Park PI., Buffalo. 
T.etcUworth, Mrs. C. P., 

611 Niagara St., Buffalo. 
Letohworth, Mrs. Anna M., 

611 Nia^a St., Buffalo. 
Lewis, Mrs. Katheriiie B., 

656 Seventh St., Buffalo. 
i Lucy Salome, 
790 Clinton Ave , Buffalo. 
Lozter, Jennie M., M. D., 

223 W. 52DdSt.,N. Y. C. 
Lndden, Mrs. William, 

221 Gates Ave., Brooklyn. 
McAuley, Mrs. Bacliel, 

31!)We8t2;5rdSt., N. Y. C, 
McNutt, Julia G., M. D., 

265 Lexington Ave., N. Y. V. 
McNutt, Sarah .!., SI. D., 

265 Lesington Ave.,N. Y. C. 
Merrill, Mrs. Ina B., 

84 James St., Syracuse. 
Metz, Mrs. H. R,, 

42 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 
Meyer, Mrs. Anna Nathan, 

74fl Madison Ave.. N. Y. C. 
Mildebnrger, Mi-s. Charlotte A., 

356 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 
Miller, Mrs. Annie Jenness, 

167 E. 130th St., N. Y. C. 
Mills, Mrs. C. D. B., 

217 W. Genesee St., Syracuse. 
Moore, Mrs. Loraine H., 

78 Bummer St., Buffalo. 
Morse, Mrs. Rebecca A., 

St. Nicliolaa Ave, & 153d St. 

N. Y. C. 
Mosher, Eliza M., M. D., 

120 PierrepointSt., Brooklyn. 
Newton, Mrs. Marv A., 

128 W. 43rd St., N. T. C. 
Neymann, Mrs. Clara, 

60 Madison Ave., N.Y. C. 
Norton, Mrs. Jenny Watson, 

200 North St., Buffalo. 
Otten, Mrs. Tillie F., 

86 W. 7l8t St, N. Y. C. 
Ostrom, Mrs. Sarah C, 

42 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 
Patton, Mrs. Abby Hut«hinson, 

S3 W. 16th St., N. y. C. 
Pettibone, Miss Nora, 

161 Mariner St., Buffalo. 
Pierce, Mrs. M. J., 

653 Main St., Buffalo. 



Purdy, Mrs. Sarah C, 

170 Grand SL,N. T. C. 
Bathbum, Mrs. H. M., 

Mount Vernon. 
Rickoff, Mrs. Rebecca D., 

40 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
Roberts, Mrs. Martha D., 

1195 Main St., Buffalo. 
Kumrill, Mrs. Jennie, 

960 Main St., Buffalo. 
Rumsey, Mrs. Eveline H., 
Delaware Ave., Cor. Tiacy, Buffalo. 
Sheldon, Miss Grace, 

1094 Main St.. BuSalo. 
Slot«, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Buffalo. 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth Gardner^ 

Fbelpa, Ontario Co. 
SmitJ), Mrs, Anna A., 

30B W. i4th St., N. Y. C. 
Smith, Mrs. Katherine A., 

219 Bryant St., Buffalo. 
Smith, Mrs. Kate B., 

200 Main St., Buffalo. 
Thomas, Miss Julia A., 

32 W. 26th St., N. Y. C. 
Thomas, Mrs. Lucy C, 

ia5E, 56thSt.,N. Y. C. 
Thomas, Mrs. M. Louise, 

ia5E. 56thSt.,N. Y. C. 
Tifft, Mrs. Lilly Lord, 

Zm Niagara St., Buffalo. 
Titcomb, Mrs. Virginia C, 

101 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn. 
Tooker, Mrs. Maude W., 

63 W. 40th St., N. r. C. 
Townsend, Mrs. Harriet A., 

24 Fargo Ave., Buffalo. 
Tweddle, Mrs. Frances W., 

Ill State St., Albany, 
Van Horn, Mrs. Sarah W., 

106 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Wade, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

321 Hudson St., Buffalo. 
Walworth, Mrs. Ellen Hardin, 

Sai-atoga Springs. 
Weeks, Mrs. Gratia C, 

317 Jersey St., Buffalo. 
Welch, Miss Jennie M., 

514 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 
Wilbour, Mrs. C. B., 

164 Boiifernrd Haussmonn, 

Paris, France. 
Williams, Mrs. Amelia L., 

235 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 
Williams, Mrs. Charlotte, 

264 Franklih St., Buffalo. 
Williams, Mrs. Cliai'lotte Stoneman, 
17 W. UticaSt., Buffalo. 
Williams, Mrs. Ruth C, 

54 Irving PI., Buffalo. 
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Windsor, Mrs. Carrie E., 

703 Perry St., BufTalo. 
Womlhull, Mrs. Mary, 

440 Pearl St, Buffalo. 
Wood, Mm. Frances Fisher. 

"TlIK AI.L8TON," 

HE. SKthtSt, N. Y. C. 



Ashley, Mrs. Emma J., Toledo. 

Ashley, Miss Mair, Toledo. 

Bartuw, Mi-s. Kntlieriiic, 

Ml Bntloii Ave,, Cleveland. 
Brown, Mrs. Martlm McClollan, 

Ph. D., Wewleyan Univ., Cin. 
Harsh, Miss Aunie M., 

•201 W. (Itli St, Cin. 
Strong, Mrs. S. M., 

141)1 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 



Aldrich, Mrs, Annie E,, 

101 CoDRdon St., Prov. 
Armington, Miss M. W., 

02 Williams St., I*rov. 
Eddy, Miss Sarah J., 

4BellSL, Prov. 
Howe, Mrs. Julia Wiird, Newport. 
Mowry, Martha K., M. D., 

148 Friendship St, Prov. 
Palmer, Mrs. Fanny, 

(m Plane St, Prov. 
Peckhun, Mrs. Mary C, 

159 Olney St., Prov. 
Rice, Mrs. Hebecca B,. 

4(18 Broad St, Prov. 
Wilbour, Mrs. Joshua, 

2110 Benefit St., Prov. 
Wyman, Mrs. I,. B. C, Valley Fnlls. 



Bartol, Mrs. Emma J., 

lUOO Spruce St, Philadelphia. 
Blankenhurf!, Mrs. Lucretia L.. 

l:i26 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Braomall, Anna E,, U. D., 

Worn. Med. Col., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Mrs. Mary E., 

£. Penn. St., Germantown. 
('nben. Miss Mary M., 

242 S. 21st St, Phila. 
Darlington, Mrs. Hannah M., 

West Chester. 
Donaldson, Mrs. Mary, 

ti02 Spruce St, Phila. 
Douglas, Mrs. L. D., Meadville. 

Fernando, Mrs. A. C, 

2011 N. 22nd St., Phila. 
Grew, MisB Mary, 

1312 Filbert St., Phila. 
Hallowell, Mrs. Sarah 0. F., 

Ledger Office, Phila. 
Harper, Mrs. Frances E. W., 

10«l Bainbridge St, Phila. 
Harper, Miss Mary E., 

1000 Bainbridge St, Phila. 
Lawler, Mrs. Fanny H., 

ItTiT Upper Vine St, Willi am sport. 
Poirce, Mrs. Charlotte L., 

"14|i5 Walnut St., Phila. 
Rockwell, Miss Corrinne M., 

Cerniantown. 
Sartain, H. J., M. D.. Phila. 



j Bayless, Miss I.ulio Mcllenrj;, 

Springfield. 
Conway, Miss Clara, Memphin. 

Tovell, Miss Augusta, 

X> Court St, Memphis. 



Smiley. Mrs. Louise M., Richmond. 
WA8HIN0TON, D. <.'. 

Carey, Mrs. SI. A. S., 

1420 W. 21st Bt 
Hibbert, Mrs. Susan E.. 

041 Ponn. Ave, 
Lander, Mrs. J. M , Capitol Hill. 
Leonard, Miss Guoi'gia L., 

a'. L, St, N. w. 
O'Connor, Mrs. E. M., 

1015 O. St, N. W. 
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Adsit, Mrs. Nancy H., | Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 

268 Enapp St., Milwaukee. { Rock House, Hastings, England. 

Aikens, Mrs. Amanda L., Milwaukee, r Hrs. Josephine £. Butler, 

Emerson, Mrs. E. W., Racine. | Liverpool, Bngland. 

Giles, Miss Ella A., Madison. ; •Lucretia Mott, Phila. 

Wolcott, Laura R., M. D.. 

Milwaukee. 'Ueccaaed. 



Constantinople. 



Members will confer a favor by giving prompt notice of any error 
or change in address. 

The Mid-year Conference of the officers of the A. A. W. wilt be 
held in Elizabeth, New Jersey, March aist. 

The XVIIth Congress of Women will take place at Denver, 
Col., October 8, 9 and 10, 1889, by invitation of the Women's Club 
of that city, through Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell. 
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IIurll)urt, Mi»3 Frances B., 



Frederiksen, ATra. Ada H., 

357 E. Ohio St, Chicago. 
Frederiksen, Miss Mario, 

351 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 



Huber, Mrs. Marie W., I^uisville. 



Morrill. Mrs. Harriet J., Boston, 
Richards, Mrs. Ellen H,, Boston. 
Sempte, Mrs. MaryH., 

Box 18S, Lowell. 



Andrew, Mrs. C, H., 

"Antisdel," Detroit 
Avery, Miss Clara, 

312 Fort St., Detroit. 
HaRley, Mrs. Frances Elizabeth, 

Detroit. 
Bagley, Mrs. John J., 
Park and Washington Ave., Detroit 
Banks, Gertrude, M. D., 

n Sproat St, Detroit 
Bates, Miss Octavia W., 

53 Bagg St., Detroit 



Boutell, Mrs. H. J., 

423, 2nd Ave., Detroit 
Boynton, Mrs, Frances. 

44 BaggSt., Detroit 
Clay, Mrs. MaryB., Ann Arbor. 

Cooke, Mrs., Hillsdale. 

D'Arcambal, Mrs. Agnes, JacksuD. 
Dudley, Mrs. Sarah M. Joy, 

2nd St, Detroit 
Dnnbar, Mrs, Virgiuia, 

124 Miami Ave., Detroit. 
Dupuy, Mrs. Maria W., 
Elder, Mrs. Abigail W., Deti-oit. 

Fox, Mrs. EmmaS., 

13 Bagley Ave, Detroit. 
Greene, Dr. Mary E., Charlotte. 

Guisae, Emma C, M. D., 

276 Lafayette Ave., Detroit. 
Higby, Mrs. Stella F., Charlotte. 
Howard, Mrs. Frank, 

Detroit Tribune, Detroit 
Ives, Mrs. Alice E., 

22 W. Montcalm St, Detroit 
Jackson, Mrs. Sarah S., 

317 JefEerson Ave., Detroit 
Jenkins, Mrs. Helen P., 

617, 4th Ave., Detroit 
Jones, Mrs. N. B., Lansing. 

Lane, Mrs. Frances L., 

43 Madison Ave., Detroit 
Little, Mrs. Emma, 

Chfford and Adams Ave., Detroit 
Lloyd, Mrs. Sarah J., 

67 BaggSt., Detroit. 
Maeauley, Mrs. R,, 

61 Edmund PI., Detroit 
MuUiken, Miss Fanny T,, 

800,2nd Ave., Detroit 
Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, 
Abstract B'ld'g, Lafayette Ave., 

Detroit 
I'atterson, Mrs. Minnie Ward, 

Marshall. 
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PeiTj, Mrs. Belle M,, Charlotte, 

Plielps, Miss Sallie, 

446 Brush St., Detroit. 
Shermau, Mrs. Florence Bagley, 
Park St. and Washington Ave,, 

Detroit. 
Shipman, Mra. O. W,, 

431) Cass St., Detroit. 
Shurlej, Mi-s., Detroit. 

Sltinner, Mrs. S. M. P , 

150 BaggSt,, Detroit. 
Smitii, Virginia T., M. D., 

aTB Lafayette Ave., Detroit 
Stone, Mrs, C. M., Ann Arbor. 

Stone, Mrs. Ellen Meredith, 

2nd and Ledyard Sts., Deti-oit. 
Stone, Mrs. Lnclntla H., Kalamazoo. 
Stricldiuid, Mrs. Martha, 

40 DeGraw B'ld'e, Detroit. 
Ten Eyck. Mrs., Lansing. 

Thorpe, Mrs. Helen A., 

124 Henry St., Detroit. 
Warner, H. L., M. D., 

53 Adams Ave., Detroit. 
Wilder, Mrs. Frances Dapuy. 
Wolcott, Mrs. Carrie, Grand Eapids. 



Linton, Miss Laui'a, 

2522 Portland PI., Minneapolis. 
Stowoll, Miss Ida C, 

Merchants' Hotel, St. Paul. 



Allen, Mrs. Beverly, Kirkwood. 

Harris, Mrs. Alice C, Kirkwood. 
MeAdams, Mrs. M. E., Ki)-kwood. 



Anstin, Mrs. Mary E. N., 

ll!)l)Main SL, Buffalo. 
Flach, Mrs. Louise, 

15 Allen St., Buffalo. 
Flagg, Mrs. Helen, 

25S W. 34th St., N. Y. C. 
Meyer, Mrs. .\nnie Nathan, 

740 Madison Av., N. Y. C. 
Miller, Mrs. Laury C. 

80th St., N. Y. C. 
Weeks, Mrs. Edson J., 

311 Jersey St., Buffalo. 

OHIO. 

Ashley, Mrs. Emma J., Toledo. 

Ashley, Miss Mary, Toledo. 

Brown, Mrs. M. McClcllan, 



Kingsbury, Rev. Myra, Williston. 
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Members will greatly aid by promptly remitting the annual 
assessment of $2.00. In remitting money order, please observe 
regulations issued by the Post Office department: 

"The applicant must, in all cases, write her own given name and 
surname in full. When the given name of the payee is known, it 
should also be stated in full ; otherwise initials may be used. The 
given names of married women must be stated, and not those of their 
husbands. For example : — Mrs. Mary Brown must not be described 
as Mrs. William Brown, Names of parties, places and streets, as 
well as numbers and amounts, should be written in full, and in the 
plainest manner possible. A money order must not be made payable 
to more than one person or firm." 



©pecial rjgfrce. 



According to a custom quite in vogue in other organizations, 
the names of members have been printed annually, whether they 
were in arrears or not, being dropped only after failure to pay for 
three years. This system was open to the objection that there could 
be no vouchers for Treasurer's receipts. The printed list always 
called for more money than was accounted for by the Treasurer. In 
the report of next year will be printed only the names of those who 
paid for the preceding year. 

A notice to this effect was mailed to five hundred and fifty 
members, under instructions from the Board of Directors, in January, 
1889. Less than one hundred were acknowledged. Notice of three 
deaths and several requests to " be allowed to withdraw " were among 
the number. Others paid arrears. The difficulty of reaching such 
busy women has always been known to the Treasurers of the A. K. W. 
The fiscal year closes October i. At that date tickets for new year 
are ready. 

All members who have not received tickets for year ending Octo- 
ber I, 1889, will favor the Association by forwarding $2.00 as soon as 
convenient to 

HENRIETTA L. T. WOLCOTT, 

Dedham, Mass. 
Treasurer, A. A. W. 
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To Art. Ill, Sec. 1. — I'rovidinR that the Aonual CoiigreBs shn,!! be hold in 
the month of Oct., exeept in Ihe year of a Presidential election. 

Art IV, Sec. Jst of the By-Laws, was so amended as to require the 
Nominatinc Committee to report in print, at the first Exeeutive Session, (of 
members) instead of at the 3rd Conference, (of officers.) 

By resolutions of preceding years upon tbe Secretary's book, it is 
expected that the list of nominees presented by this committee, shall be 
composed of those who have responded afBrmatively to the request of the 
I'oramittee. that they "will serve as Officers of the Assoeiatioii, if elected." 
Voted: (Mai-ch 25th, 188.i,) 

That the Treasurer give to tbe Committee ou Publication only the 
names of members who have paid dues of the preccdinf; year; — and 
that in notifying others that their yearly fee is due, she inform them that 
tlie publications of the Association will be sent them on payment of the 

At tlio 1st Quarterly Conference, N. T. C, Oct. 21>tli, '87, it was voted: 

1st. That in the reading of all Papers at public sessions of the Con- 
(jress, the President strike the gavel at the expiration of thirty minutes, 
and that the reading be then discontinued, unless the audience a«k for the 
whole. 

That tlie len|:;th ot each Paper is expected to be twenty minutes, and its 
extreme limit tliirty minutes,~-wheD the gavel will fall. 

2iid. That the Chairman of the Committee of Topics and I'apers bo 
requested to inform writers of the above motion, when soliciting their work; 
and that this committee be empowered to enforce the rule in regard to 
length of Papers. 

Also: — To ask that a copy of said Paper be left with the Secretary, or 
the Com. on Publication, for printing with the Papere of the Congress, — 
unless this may interfere with its money value to the author. 

(By these regulations, the remainder of the one and ooe-iiuarter hours 
which belong to the consideration of eaeh paper, will be secured for dis- 
cussion by members, as is intended.— and the interest of audiences sustained 
and increased.) 

;jrd. " Manuscript for the printer must be written upon only one side 
i)f the ptheet, the Committee of Pul>lication not being expected to copy a por- 
tion of the manuscripts in order to prepare them for printing. 

4th. All Reports and Papers should be ready to be delivered into the 
hands of tlie Publication Committee at the time of the Congress for which 
they are prepared, — that committee being directed to proceed to print 
such papers as arc I'eady wittiout waiting for others, except by some 
express arrangement witli the author. 

At the Second executive session, Nov. l-')th, li*88, (Congress of Women 
in Detroit), it was Voted :—Tliat only the names of members whose dues are 
not in arrears for preceding year shall be published in the Annual Report. 
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VHHE Association for the Advancement of Women held its Sixteenth 
i Congress, Nov. 14, 15, 16, 1888, in Detroit, Michigan, being 
the guest of the Detroit Woman's Club. 

The hospitality of the West was cordially shown in the warm 
greetings and invitations which were received from all sects and in- 
terests. To the efforts of the Detroit Woman's Club the success of 
the meeting was largely due, and the many committees worked most 
harmoniously to bring about a delightful result. 

An interesting Souvenir was issued by them, containing a Greet- 
ing to the .-Association ; the President's call to A. A. W. ; a poem read 
at the first meeting by a Club member, and much local information 
which was interesting and useful to strangers in the city. 

Invitations were received from the following Societies and Insti- 
tutions : 

Detroit House of Correction, Detroit industrial School Associa- 
tion, Ladies' Society for Hebrew Widows and Orphans, Woman's 
Christian Temperance Unions, Children's Free Hospital Association, 
Open Door Society, Woman's Hospital and Foundling's Home, 
Ladies' Protestant Orphan Association of Detroit, Home for tho 
Friendless, St, Vincent's Asylum, Day Nursery and Kindergarten As- 
sociation, Young Woman's Home, Woman's Michigan Indian 
Association, Woman's Historical Club, Ann Arbor University, 
Museum of Art of the City of Detroit, Detroit Public Library and 
Parke, Davis & Co.'s Laboratories. 

The pressure of time was so great that it was found impossible 
to accept invitations in a body, but all individual members, who were 
able to avail themselves of the pleasure offered, did so. 

■ Delightful receptions were given by the Detroit Woman's Club, 
at the house of Mr. Frederick Stearns, and by Mrs. and Miss Avery. 
where old and new members met socially. 

The Third Conference of the Sixteenth Congress was held in the 
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Young Woman's Home, Nov. 13, at 8 p. m, Mrs Howe occupied the 
chair, and there were present : Mmes. Wolcott, Blackwell, Sayles, 
Hagg, Sunderland, Stebbins, Peclihain, Peirce, Froiseth, Harbert, 
Hoffman, Townsend, Easby. 

The eiection of members, arrangement of the program and 
reading invitations occupied the time. Letters of sympathy and in- 
terest in the work were received from Mrs. Kennard, Mass., Mrs. 
Avery, Ky., and Miss Eddy, R. I. The last resigning her position as 
Auditor, Mrs. Charlotte L. Peirce, Phil., was appointed to serve on 
the following day. A telegram of greeting was received during the 
evening from Dr. Avery, of San Jos^, Cal. 

Adjourned to Board Meeting, 9.30 a. m., Nov. 14. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

At the regular meeting of the Board, held Nov. 14, 1888, 9.30 
a. m., ten members were present, Mrs. Howe presiding. After a 
short session, the meeting adjourned and was followed by the first 
members' meeting, which was held in the parlors of the Church of 
Our Father, Nov. 14, at 10 a. m. 

The roll-call of the States showed a representation of fourteen, 
and the presence of thirty-three members. 

Rev. A. B. Blackwell made a verbal report for the Committee on 
Reforms and Statistics, and Mrs. Sayles presented the report of the 
Publication Committee. 

Mrs. Wolcott informed the members of a bequest of the sum of 
$500.00, left to her for the use of A A. W., by Miss Ann Pomeroy, 
of Boston. Mrs. Wolcott gave a touching sketch of the life of this 
lady, who was for many years an invalid, as the result of a severe 
accident. She suggested that as A. A. W. was frequently deprived of 
excellent papers because the authors were unable to defray heavy 
travelling expenses, the interest on this sum be used annually to meet 
some such case, and that the sum thus set apart be called the Pomeroy 
Fund, keeping fresh the memory of the giver. This was agreed to, 
and a vote of thanks was tendered Mrs. Wolcott for her interest and 
labors in the matter. 

Reports from Vice-Presidents followed, an extremely full one 
from Mrs. Cheney, Mass., being the firsl read. No formal report 
having been sent from New York, Mrs, Hoffman and Mrs. Newton 
spoke on different points in the development of woman's work and 
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interest in that State. The former reported SorosJs as thriving, and 
noted the advancement of women to positions on School committees 
and Educational boards. Mrs. Bagg told of the clubs established in 
Syracuse thirteen years ago as the outcome of A, A. W. Unity Club, 
whose members are doing good work in literature, two Art Clubs, and 
the Associated Charities, are all successful. Mrs. Bagg remembered 
in her childhood that fire was carried from one household to another 
by a shoveliul of coals, — in like manner the Woman's Educational 
and Industrial Union of Syracuse had received its shovelful of tire 
from the Buffalo Union, and this source of inspiration seemed to 
improve as it diffused light and heat. 

Mrs. H. A. Townsend, founder of the Buffalo Educational and 
Industrial Union, reported for it, vigorous life and eleven hundred 
members. It includes a gymnasium, domestic training department 
and a Protective Association for the benefit of poor women. A 
National Protective Association is shortly to be formed in Chicago. 
The Union finds itself a growing power in the State, and through its 
influence two women ,were appointed by the Governor as trustees in 
the State Insane Hospital. There are women on these boards else- 
where only in Maine, Massachusetts and Iowa. Four Unions now 
exist in New York State — in Syracuse, Buffalo, Dunkirk and Auburn. 
MissLapham spoke of the Dunkirk Union as a new one, but accom- 
plishing much. It contains a kitchen-garden, classes, in dressmaking 
and stenography, a Protective Committee, Woman's Club, Art Club 
and Shakespeare Club. Women are also, through its influence, being 
appointed on county committees to investigate institutions. 

The report for Rhode Island was read by Mrs. Peckham, and 
was followed by a short account of the Educational Union by its 
Treasurer, Dr. Mowry, of Providence, R. I. This includes a lunch 
room, and growing activity is shown by a recent large accession of 
members and funds. 

Letters regreting the absence of reports were read from Miss 
Wendell, N. H., and Mrs. Jean M. Lander, D. C. 

Rev. A. B. Blackwell made a verbal report for New Jersey, 
especially speaking of the Labor Unions. Workers find women 
difficult to organize and bring Into assemblies. Unaccustomed to 
consider matters as a whole, they seek individual good, and see 
distress in " strikes " rather than the assistance which should come 
through combined labor. The time is at hand when able women 
should organize business enterprises and employ their own sex. Mrs. 
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Peckham noted the fact that ten years ago the Rhode Island Labor 
and Census Bureau did not admit the existence of women laborers, 
while now they are recognized in all grades of work, and special 
efforts will be made to obtain statistics concerning them during the 
coming year. 

There being no report from Pennsylvania the President called 
upon Mrs. Peirce, who spoke of the work done in Philadelphia by 
the New Century Club. The guild work and classes among working 
women form an important item in this, while the Legal Protection 
Committee, Vacation Schools and Pohce Matrons' Departments al! 
have great influence and practical results. She much deplored the 
lack of business education which so hinders woman's progress. 

Dr. Ella V. Mark read the excellent report of Mrs. Graham, 
Vice-President for Maryland, which was followed by that of Mrs. 
Parks on the Education of Women in Georgia. Some discussion was 
excited by the report of Mrs. Hazard for Mo., in which was empha- 
sized woman's desire to remain free from arbitrary rules, as shown in 
the excellence of men as tailors, while women are superior milliners. 
Mrs. Phillips, of Detroit, regretted that woman's lack of financial 
ability should be accepted as a fact, since it was a quality so rarely 
given scope, through narrow household arrangements. The reports 
from Canada, Michigan and Delaware followed. A cordial greeting 
from the Mayor of Detroit was read, welcoming the Congress to the 
city, A vote of thanks was passed to the ladies of Detroit for the 
Souvenir presented during the meeting. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read by Mrs. 
Peirce, Ch,, and accepted. 

At the second Executive Session held Nov. ij, at lo a, m., twelve 
states were represented. Letters were read from Mrs. C. M. Brown 
and Miss Lilian Whiting, Mass., regretting their absence from the 
meeting. 

The Treasurer's report was read and accepted. In order that 
the membership fees and member's list might hereafter agree, Mrs. 
Peirce- offered the following : 

Resolved: That only the names of memlieis whose dues are not in 
ari'ears sliiill lie published in the Annual Report. 

After a thorough discussion this was adopted. 
Mrs. Harbert next made a most excellent report for Illinois. In 
Chicago a house to house examination showed that but one child in 
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four is being educated, and fifty per cent, of these never go to 
school after ten years of age. A crusade of mothers should be 
roused against this. Mrs. Howe struck the key note to the work 
when she said : " The motliers will not have it so." Happily workers 
are increasing, the W. C. T. U. does much, while citizens' committees 
are hopeful signs. Much is to be expected from the Chatauqua 
movement, which has even extended to fifty thousand students in 
Japan, and to the incredible number of five hundred thousand in 
America. 

Mrs. Ada Frederiksen, representing the Illinois Woman's Alli- 
ance, supplemented Mrs. Harbert, with an account of the work done 
by children in the State. They labor eight to ten hours daily for a 
mere pittance. For this the remedy lies in compulsory education, 
which should be accompanied by free lunches as moral and physical 
development are closely connected. 

Miss Phelps of Canada, commented on the fact that the interests 
of the United States and Canada are one. Compulsory education 
exists in Ontario, where a large proportion of the teachers is women. 
Municipal suffrage is exercised by women in this province, and three 
thousand recently voted for Mr Howland, the temperance mayor of a 
town — -'every woman to a man." In Quebec the advance is much 
less rapid. 

Mrs. Hunting spoke of the strong interest in Iowa in the 
Woman's Club, which has done work in prison and school reform 
matters. Rev. Ida C, Hultin told of the effort made there for 
municipal suffrage which though lost by a small majority, proves 
excellent educational work for women. Mrs. Clay, Ky., reported 
good seed sown by the Congress in Louisville. Mrs. Froiseth made 
the report for Utah, and explained the difficulty in obtaining proper 
legislation there, by the interposition of the Mormon question into 
every bill and measure, so that discrimination is impossible. 

The third Executive Session was held on Friday, Nov, 16, with 
forty-three members present at the beginning of the session. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elecled, and several members spoke of the 
helpfulness and strength gathered from the Association in Detroit. 
Rev, Myra Kingsbury, Vt., said she came on a voyage of discovery 
and should go home having found new duties, and saying " Rise up 
ye women that are at ease." Mrs. Smiley, Vt., spoke of scattering 
fire from her shovel in several places in Vermont, where lasting traces 
remain of A. A. W. influence. 
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A discussion of the scope of usefulness of Woman's Clubs was 
participated in by Mrs, Howe, Mrs, Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mrs. 
D'Arcambal, Miss Eastman and Mrs. Townsend. 

Mrs, Howe spoke of the adjournment of woman's usefulness by 
indulging in matters purely literary or in remote discussion, and 
recommended a broader interest which should take in Tom, Dick and 
Harry, rather than Nebuchadnezzar. 

Mrs. Wolcott reported for the Science Committee, and Miss 
Eastman for the Educational Committee. 

The First Quarterly Conference of the Seventeenth Woman's 
Congress was held at lo a, m., Nov. 17. The usual work was trans- 
acted. The Standing Committees for the year were appointed. 

In response lo an invitation from Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, it was decided to hold the Conference in East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

After the adjournment many ladies availed themselves of the 
invitation to Ann Arbor and visited the University with much profit 
and enjoyment. 

Since the adjournment it has been thought best to meet at 
Elizabeth, N. J., for Mid-Vear Conference. 

PUBLIC SESSIONS. 

The first public session was held in the Church of t)ur Father, 
and was opened by a Salutatory Address by Mrs. Howe. At its 
conclusion she presented to ihe audience, Senator Thomas B. Palmer, 
of Michigan, who greeted the Association in the name of the people 
of Detroit, and paid a fine tribute to the influence of woman. Miss 
Octavia W. Bates, I'resident of the Detroit Woman's Club, read a 
letter from the Mayor of Detroit, Mr. John Pridgeon, Jr., assuring 
A. A. W. a cordial and hearty welcome. Miss Bates followed this by 
a few words on behalf of the Detroit Woman's Club, betokening a 
like kindly interest. Miss Ives, of Detroit, read a poem entitled a 
"Tribute to the Dawn." 

In the absence of the author Mrs. Wolcott read Mrs. Anna C. 
Bowser's paper on " Functions of Society." In discussion, Mrs. Howe 
remarked the very wholesome fact that the literature of fiction is 
busying itself more with real life than formerly. While it is some- 
times good to go into romantic life, it is much better to have dropped 
from the three volume novel with " Lord Adolphus and Lady Clara " 
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to plain John and Tom. In such a connection it is quite proper to 
mention Robert Elsmere and John Ward — both so profound and both 
written by women. In relation to one point in the paper she said : 
Human life is too short to waste on morning calls. Mr. Emerson 
says they are " a laying of chalk eggs." The present afternoon tea is 
admirable, the best time to take for chance talk is that between day- 
light and dark. Women's clubs now much supply the inevitable 
short comings of society, which is like a loose web, full of holes and 
dropped stitches — clubs darn them very well and carefully. Rev. A. 
B. Blackwell quoted John Wesley's maxim : " Everyone ought to give 
something, if he had no penny, he should receive the penny" — if this 
were carried out we should soon have almost perfect society. Variety 
must be in the world with a purpose ; every one has something to do 
or give which no one else can give. There is none so humble that he 
has not a vocation to elevate himself and society. It was fit that the 
" woman movement " should begin in this new country, there can be 
no end until man and woman stand side by side socially and in all 
ways ; no stopping, nothing will stop, but always go on like everlasting 
waves. Miss Kechayia was presented by Mrs. Howe as the head of 
a large girls' school in Constantinople. She spoke of the formation 
of the first woman's society in Athens under the leadership of the 
Queen, this resulted in an industrial school started by three hundred 
ladies. They gathered in workers from the streets; in six months 
they sent work to Vienna and took a medal of honor, one year later 
they sold work, and now employ four hundred women and children. 
On the starting of a new grammar school in Constantinople, Miss 
Kechayia was called to its head. Trained teachers were rare, so the 
school began with a kindergarten, the teachers making a philosophic 
study of the wants of mankind. Six years were spent on that, in 
Greece, it is said, " A good beginning is the whole of the work," but 
there were many difficulties to overcome, especially the absence of 
text books. Now twelve young women have become thoroughly 
trained teachers and devoted themselves to the work. She expressed 
her great pleasure at being here to gain rest and fellowship with 
American women. 

The second public session opened with Miss Octavia VV. Bates in 
the chair. The "Battle Hymn of the Republic" was sung by Miss 
Stoddard, and the large audience joined in the chorus. The first 
paper of the evening was by Mrs. Jennie A, Froiseth. of Utah, on 
" Some Reasons why Utah should not be admitted as a State," Mrs, 
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Howe, in commenting on this, spoke of her own visit to Zion, and 
the content at being a Gentile rather than a member of Zion, The 
graveyards filled with little mounds were a sad sight ; the only cure 
used for children is the laying on of hands by the saints, but the 
children die just the same, or a little more in fact, 

A great pleasure awaited the audience in the presence of Miss 
Willard, who read a paper on Social Purity. Finishing she said : In 
treating this subject she was like Gautier in regard to his book on 
Spain, — when replying he had never been to Spain, he added, " So 
much the better for the book, I'll be perfectly impartial," so she 
spoke in sisterly kindness. While she urged legal work and a better 
understanding of all problems, her heart turned now to those who 
have had less opportunities — ^take them up while yet alive and help 
them. The best platform is that in Mrs. Howe's hymn "Let us die 
to make man free." Rev. Ida C. Hultin spoke most earnestly and 
said the work of the women of the future is to bring about equal 
morals for the sexes. Rev. A. B. Blackwell spoke of the home which 
enforced and helped those who have made the world listen — of a 
home made by equals, a perfect marriage with interests one on all 
points. All humanity will move on together as soon as unity of pur- 
pose unites it. 

The afternoon session of Thursday Nov. 15, was opened by a 
paper by Mrs. Nellie Reid Cady on "Organization of Women." Mrs. 
Harbert said women are burdened to-day because it requires ten 
times more work for women to form organizations than it does for 
men, since they have no right to dispose of taxes for their object. In 
Illinois six hundred little girls are growing up in the poor houses. It 
has taken nine years for the women of the State, not voters, to get 
proper provisions made for these children, on account of the opposi 
tion of tradesmen who are constituents. The example of organiza- 
tion shown in the International Council of Women was magnificent, 
and women are growing now not to be afraid of each other, but to 
organize and co-operate, Mrs. Peckham said women had entrance to 
the ancient guilds of Greece and Rome. Our new era has given us 
our own organization for woman, and she strikes out her own line 
now. Mrs. Howe spoke of the women's organizations in ancient 
Greece, and the absence of distinctive lines between men and 
women's work. In the writing of Plato and Socrates one may note 
the same thoughts and arguments used now. Aristophanes ridicules 
the women's congresses, which shows clearly they existed. A meeting 
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of women who desired the cessation of the Peloponnesian war, was 
commanded to disperse with the familiar remark that they "never 
went to war " and could know nothing of it. The reply was, " Vet 
methinks we have the first right, who first bore and sent them forth." 

In response to a request, the audience rose and sang America. 
The next paper was by Ella V. Mark, M. D., on " Women as Guardians 
of the Public Health." Following her in discussion, Mrs, Sunder- 
land said woman bears the same relation to human health that the sun 
does to that of the plant. It is impossible to expect health in 
children, when women know not how to practice the first law them- 
selves. Spencer on Education, with its thorough practical teaching, is 
a book which should be in every home. Mrs. Wolcottj[and Dr. 
Mowry spoke briefly on the paper. Mrs. Townsend spoke on the 
necessity for representation for women on insane asylum boards. In 
Massachusetts, Iowa and Maine, women are already appointed, and 
there are two as trustees on the board of control of the Buffalo 
asylum. In this case the Governor was influenced by the large num- 
ber of persons interested, and the effect of the appointments was to 
restore the somewhat disturbed public confidence in the institution. 
She ui^ed that women should everywhere make this effort. Mrs. 
Howe spoke of the particular fitness of women to serve on Boards of 
Health. Apropos of this, she was reminded that during her wedding 
journey to Europe, she stayed at the house of Florence Nightingale, 
then a young girl. One morning Miss Nightingale consulted Dr. 
Howe about studying nursing, and he advised her warmly to under- 
take it. From this talk probably arose the inspiration of her life. 

Adjourned. 

Miss Lapham's paper on "Manual Training for Girls" was the 
first one in the evening session. Dr. Mark spoke briefly in regard to 
the idle and useless life led by many women, which resulted in 
hysteria and other ills. Laziness in men has equally bad effects, but 
is then dignified by the name of hypochondria. Whatever a woman 
does let her do well, and if it be the same service a man performs let 
her charge the same for it. An entertaining account of Dr. Mark's 
own success in obtaining the same fee as men physicians in spite of 
the suggestion by them to her, that one-half was quite her due, 
beguiled Miss Eastman to speak to Dr. Mark's words instead of the 
paper. These hopeful words were those of a young woman just from 
college taking her place in fields already won for her. To the older 
ones who had struggled there was something pathetic about it. Gen. 
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Butler said $600 a year was enough for any woman to earn. An 
investigation into prices recently made showed 35 to 40 per cent, less 
than men is earned by the great army of women. She spoke of a 
journey from Boston to Washington, during which she visited all 
places possible where women were employed, and found but one 
place where they received equal wages for equal work. This was in a 
Baltimore canning factory, where so many pounds of oysters opened 
meant so much money irrespective of the sex of the opener. But 
this inequality will not always last, and Dr. Mark and her kind are 
helping well to bring about the change. Human kind is the only 
animal with a thumb which can touch the tip of every other finger, 
which means the Lord intended us to have high and delicate skill, 
and as woman shares this equally with man, why not give her an equal 
chance ? Woman used to be thought one great expanded heart, but 
the men grew tired of it after all, so now she must have training to 
fit her for her place. This work must be begun in the higher classes, 
the lower classes are afraid of work because it is a badge of di^ace. 
So it is to women, because they get so little money for it I 

Mrs. Blackwell's paper giving the results of the symposium of 
the Vice-Presidents on the triple question of the superiority, equality 
and inferiority of woman's labor to man's followed. In discussing 
this, Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller said she didn't believe in one sex 
saying to another " thus far and no farther." She thought no just 
and equitable idea of woman's sphere would be arrived at until the 
barriers that hedge in woman are taken down, and she is told to do 
just what she wants to do. There should be a higher standard of 
■ work for both men and women. As to which does the better, it is six 
of one and half a dozen of the other. She spoke feelingly, having 
been touched through her pocket book. She had paid $165 to a man 
for work which could not be used, but women don't bargain before 
hand. To pay the same wages to both will help to solve the problem. 
Every one, men as well as women, should have some one thing he or 
she can do well and which will have a good market value. No one 
would say to a man with a talent for preaching or for law, "go and 
dig," so don't tell every woman to "go and cook." Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin said the whole matter was largely one of custom. In the west 
she knew a woman preacher, whose two children were discussing the 
future, the little girl was " to keep house and help mamma preach." 
The little boy thought he "should like to preach too." At this the 
other was a moment astonished, then said with a laugh, " That's so, 
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men do preach sometimes." We should regard the body not as a 
cuTse, but as an instrument to work with, and if that be so for a man 
it is so for a woman. What within her soul the girl feels to do she 
has a right to learn to do. It is better to be a woman here than an 
angel, and to go on through eternity being more and more a woman. 
Let us learn to make of ourselves the best we may. Don't put 
woman on a pinacle, or pay her a dollar she hasn't earned, but when 
she does climb to the top, don't tell her there's only room for one. 

The Friday afternoon session opened with Mrs. Mary E. Bagg in 
the chair. A short paper by Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller was followed 
by Mrs. Bagg, who spoke of beauty as a duty. "Souls build the 
bodies," so a mean soul makes a mean carriage. Be beautiful from 
the inside. The famous beauties who stand the test of time are those 
whose moral qualities endure. One should grow beautiful as one 
grows older, by cultivating the moral nature. 

Mrs. Harbert spoke with appreciation of Mrs. Miller's "system" 
and said many women would like to adopt it, but they could not afford 
to do so. Independence in dress is difhcult to attain. Women's 
position should be made so secure they can afford to dress as they 
please. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin's paper on " Women in the Ministry " followed. 
Mrs. Bagg said in relation to this : Every home is a little church, and 
every woman is called to the ministry, and the great need in establish- 
. ing a home is true consecration and ordination. Rev. Myra Kings- 
bury spoke briefly of growth and work for women, and the helpfulness 
of consecration. Mrs. Sunderland remarked that the number of 
women already preaching demonstrates their desirability, and their 
possibility. There is absolute need of them, and it is useless to 
quote Paul as against it, since he is ignored on some points by every 
church in the land — because he is not fitted to the needs of this 
century. Mrs. Peckham believed St. Paul is greatly belied where 
woman is concerned. He was a liberal of liberals, his first convert 
was a woman, and he sent a young man to a woman to be instructed 
in church doctrine. There has been a great change in woman's 
position in the church, formerly they were not even married in a church. 
Women owe nothing to Christianity as a system of theology, though 
they owe much to its spirit. Mrs. Howe, during her visit to Utah, 
spoke to the prisoners in the Penitentiary most beautifully. With a 
wide and tender charity giving hope to all, she touched the hearts of 
the worst men there, and tears rolled down the cheeks of life prison- 
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ers. Man never did it before, but it was accomplished by pure 
womanliness. Miss Eastman said, God had called all women to the 
ministry. This large hearted woman, whose paper had just been 
heard, carried all with her, who could have said "She hadn't a right," 
but one's ordination must be vitalized all through, Mrs. Harbert 
said, no topic touched her soul like this. What we need to-day is the 
great mother-heart, the great Christ-heart, which belongs not to woman 
or to man, but to humanity. If you will recall manhood into the 
universal church you must have woman's voice in the pulpit for man's 
sake. One bright day, two years ago. in Philadelphia, sixty pulpits 
were filled by women, for this her heart went up in grateful 
prayer to God. Miss Kechayia said : I am a Greek and always seek- 
ing the law of harmony. In Greece the basis of education is Truth, 
written in stone and for humanity. American women are running 
after an ideal, but don't see when it is at hand. Do not stop it, but 
let the ideal run ahead. Every nation has its own program for 
development. The Greeks put chains about theirs and held it tight 
bound, therefore it stopped and the national life died, the same hap- 
pened in Egypt. Only Sophocles, Aeschylus and a few other sages 
obeyed rules not imposed by mankind — were governed by unwrittten 
laws which never stop. They scribed these on the stones and they 
spoke to the heart of our people, and that was Art — the foundation of 
religion is love. The different types are brought before me by the 
different ideals shown. I am very glad to have been present in the 
laboratory at the moment when ail these beautiful forms were called 
into life. This is the work you have to do — to put upon stones your 
impressions — they will remain and woman will be complete. 

'^The Legal Aspects of the Temperance Question" was the title 
of the first address of the evening, given by Miss Eastman. She 
asked pardon if she said things which experience had taught her cut 
to the quick among those who thought they were aligned upon the 
only line on which the great temperance question could be settled. 
Short cuts were not God's ways. She did not believe the true solu- 
tion of the temperance question was the prohibitory solution. "Of 
course, you will say," she continued " I am a high license woman. 
I am not. Don't say that if I had a drunken husband or son I should 
think differently. Personal experience ought not to change my status 
toward great principles. Personal grief does warp sympathies so 
that many can see things only in the light of their own suffering, but it 
should not. I hold that nothing God has given us is equal to our 
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freedom of choice. The free independent personality is the noblest 
gift. We have no right to curtail the independence of others. If the 
virtuous classes put a prohibitory harness on others it is curtailing 
their freedom of action. Crime is an offense against our neighbor, 
vice is an offense against ourself. The statute books of the ages are 
full of laws against vice which could never be enforced. They are 
as dead as locomotives with no fire under the boiler ; they are watch 
cases with no mechanism inside." She regretted that prohibition and 
temperance have been used as synonymous terms. The right of self 
direction must be kept sacred and those who could not ally them- 
selves to a movement to destroy it were looked upon as favoring in- 
temperance. She did not believe either in a high license compromise, 
which would put a monopoly of the liquor business in the hands of 
a few. Miss Phelps said there were three ways of dealing with the 
question — license, moral suasion and prohibition. The first license in 
Great Britain in 1552 was the beginning of that system, which had not 
proven a success ; evils had increased under moral suasion, so prohi- 
bition seemed to many the true solution of the problem. Rev. A. B. 
Blackwell thought there should be regulation in the matter of selling 
and for the protection of children. Every means should be used to 
suppress the evils growing out of the trafiic and to make the drunkard 
responsible for acts committed while under the influence of liquor. 
Miss Eastman inquired- whether Mrs. Blackwell wanted a paternal 
government, to which the latter responded, that if it was necessary to 
have a paternal government to prevent men from falling into a pit, 
she wanted one. If that was paternal it was in the highest and best 
sense of the term — approaching protection from the divine source. 
" They are elevating the government to the level of the Almighty," 
remarked Mrss Eastman. They want to establish a theocracy, that 
is the legitimate outgrowth of a prohibitory enactment. 

Miss Bates now took the chair, and presented Mrs. Howe, who 
read a paper or " High Life and High Living." At the close of this 
Mrs. Sayles offered the following resolutions of thanks : 

The Association for the Advancement of Women presents its 
thanks to the Detroit Woman's Club, which has invited, and welcomed 
and entertained the Woman's Congress during its visit to this city; — 
to Senator Palmer and Mayor Pridgeon for their greetings at the first 
public session thereof ; — to the citizens of Detroit who have cordially 
opened their hearts and homes and shown every attention ; — to the 
many institutions of art, education and philanthropy which have 
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extended invitations for the Association to visit and inspect the 
workings of their several systems ; — and to the press, which has 
manifested much courtesy, and has given satisfactory and fulJ reports 
of the meetings. 

These resolutions were seconded by Mrs. Wolcott and accepted 
by the Association. 

The President, Mrs. Howe, then declared the XVI Congress 
adjourned. 

GERTRUDE K. EASBY, 

Seeretary. 
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The Mid-Vear Conference of the officers of A. A. W. was held 
at the house of Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, on March 21st, 1889. Fifteen members of the Board were 
present: Mmes. Howe, Cheney, Blaclfwell, Bagg, Wolcott, Sayles, 
Thomas, Hoffman, Townsend, Clapp, Kennard, Eastman, Lapham, 
Wood, and Easby. 

In the absence of the chairman, Mrs. Sunderland, the report of 
the Committee on the Nominating Committee was read by Mrs. 
Townsend. It was accepted and the Chairman being appointed by 
the Board, as usual, it stands as follows: 

Chairman. Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mass., Mrs, Sophia C. 
Hoffman, N. Y., Dr. Ella V. Mark, Md., Mrs. Elizabeth B. Harbert, 
111., Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, 111., Mrs. Emma A. Mulliken, Mich., 
Rev. Augusta Cooper Bristol, N. J. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Topics and Papers not being 
present, the report was read by the Secretary, was accepted and care- 
fully discussed. The papers and topics presented by the committee 
as already arranged for, were: Civil Marriage, by Mrs. Cheney: 
Women in Science, by Laura Linton ; Women in Affairs, by Helen S. 
Shedd ; Crime and its Punishment, by Mrs. Hazard; Immigration, 
by the speakers of last year and others : Child-life among the Zunis, 
by Mrs. T. E. Stevenson. These were accepted by the Board, and 
afterward a paper upon Schools and School buildings, to be compiled 
from the reports of the Vice Presidents, by the Chairman of Reforms 
and Statistics, Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, was added to this 
list, as already decided upon. 

Practical topics are considered especially desirable, and owing 
to the crying need in several States of thorough discussion of the 
criminal labor question, it was decided to devote one entire session to 
it, in the form of a symposium to be entitled " Employment of 
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Prisoners," in addition to "Crime and its Punishment" by Mrs- 
Hazard. Other topics to be discussed were considered and received 
by the Board, as follows: House-keeping as a Profession; The 
Sacrifice of Education to Examinations ; Traditional and Scientific 
Nursing, or Common Sense in the Nursery; Hegel's Views of Art; 
What Authors are having the most Influence on the Mind of the Young 
in America; — additional subjects being Horticulture for Women, by 
, Mrs. Wolcott, and if needed a paper by Mrs. Howe, subject not 
decided upon. The report was then recommitted with powers, with 
names of writers suggested by the Board. 

VoUd; — That the Committee on Topics ani) Papere be i-equestod to invite 
Hiicli women as may \m Hu^'f^ested by the Board and as are eEpecially ioter- 
estcd in tlic sulijects, to take jiai't in discussion, or to send contributions if 
unable to be present themselves. ' 

In view of the great interest excited by discussion it was 

Volnl; — That the Committee of Topics and Papers be requested to add 
to their duties that of sceuriiig a proper number of persons to discuss 
tiic subjects presented, having regard to a due allowance of time for 
extemporaneous diHCHSsions, and an effort to encouri^o local members to 

The desirability of a fixed program being clearly ascertained it 

Voledi — That tlic Committee on Topics and Pai>eni make out the 
pi-"gram for each session and send a copy to each writer and speaker two 
weeks before tlie Congress. 

Mrs. Wolcott explained the short list of members in the coming 
report as due to the new rule, that only the names of members whose 
dues are paid for the past year shall appear in the report. 

Notice having been given by Mrs. Sayles, in Detroit, of inten- 
tion to amend the By-Laws by adding an order of business 
for Election Day, the following was adopted, as additional to Section 
5, Art. IV: 

When the time of election shall have arrived, only those entitled to vote 
for election of offlcui's shall remain in the room. The order of business 
shall be as follows : 

1. Calling of Roll. 

2. Appointing of Tellers. 
:{. Distributing of Ballots. 

4. Collecting Ballots. 

5. Unfinished Business. 

6. Tellers' Report. 

7. Miscellaneous Business. 
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Voted-^—Tbat tho rublication Committee in consultation vritli tiic 
President, Secretary and Ex-Secretary, Miss I.apham, shall embody in tlic 
By-Laws all clianges recorded in the Secretary's book, and shall have power 
to print a new edition of the Constitution and By-I^wa. 

In view of'the great benefits to be derived from accurate reports 
of the public meetings and executive sessions it was 

FoteiE; — That a stenographer be employed at public and executive sck- 
sioue, and tliat a public ri^ister be provided for the convenience of menibers 
and their friends. 

The invitation to join the National Council of Women was 
carefully discussed by the entire Board, and as a result it was 

FoCed; — That it ia inexpedient to take any action at tlie present time as 
to joining the National Council. 

The serious illness of Prof. Maria Mitchell was deeply regretted 
and many anxious and kindly wishes were expressed for her. 

The following resolution by Mrs. Cheney was unanimously 
adopted : The Board of Directors of A. A. W. feel deeply the loss of 
their honored and beloved fellow member and former Vice President, 
Abby W. May, to whose wisdom and breadth of thought this Asso- 
ciation has been so largely indebted for its success. They will ever 
cherish her memory as a guide and inspiration in their work. 

Foted;— That the Secretary be desired to enter the vote on the minutes 
of the Aesociation, to send a copy to her family and furnish one to the 
Committee on Publication. 

Invitations to the XVII Congress of Women were cordially 
extended from St. Paul, Minn., by the Women's Club and the Busi- 
ness Women's Club of that city, and from the Women's Club of 
Denver, Colo. After due consideration, the invitation from Denver 
was accepted, as several invitations from this city had heretofore been 
declined. The thanks and appreciation of the Association are grate- 
fully returned to the St. Paul ladies, with hope that at a future time, 
their invitation may be renewed and accepted. 

Subject to the plans of the Denver local committee, it was there- 
fore determined that the XVII Congress of Women be held in 
Denver, Colo,, Oct. 8, 9, 10, 1S89. 

Adjourned. 
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A pleasant reunion was held in the evening in the parlors of the 
hostess of the A. A, W,, Rev, Antoinette B. Blackwell, where the 
ladies of the Board were introduced to those of. the neighborhood. 
Several of the latter invited and entertained for the night, officers 
of the Board who could remain. The thanks of the meeting are 
extended for courtesies received. 

GERTRUDE K. EASBV, 

Secretary. 
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MRS. HOWE'S REMARKS AT A MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 

WOMEN'S CLUB, HELD IN COMMEMORATION 

OF ARBT W. MAY AND OTHER 

MEMBERS, RECENTLY 

DECEASED. 



Another knock came at our door. And this time, the very (lower 
and vigor of our body was attacked. She who devised and built up 
the Work Committee, active in every good design entertained and for- 
warded by our Association, The gentlest of gentlewomen, strongest 
of helpers, she whose honest grace compelled even Fashion and 
Frivolity to pay homage to Character. Her shrewd sense, tempered 
by humor, her earnest love and zeal for humanity, shown in ways so 
manifold, and so acceptable. A grand type of character, in which no 
mean or incongruous trait caricatured the dignity which could unbend 
to simple amusement, but never stooped to careless familiarity. We 
are thankful jp the accomplished artist whose portraitof her hangs on 
our walls, but I think I carry in my heart a fine cut cameo of her 
classic head and erect, energetic figure, to which the plain but rich 
attire she wore came to appear appropriate, Rembrandt might have 
painted her in her hat, with the sweet eyes beneath it. Equally do I 
remember that clear, sincere voice of her's, like herself resolute and 
reserved, but cheery and full of a noble courage. This she was to 
us. Long may we hold fast and honor her lovely memory. 

Mrs. Howe also read the following lines, written by her for the 
occasion : 

Her feet were ever ready, 

Her hand was ever steady; 
Her (inward sweep 
Of purpose deep 

Disclosed no flaw nor eddy. 
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On mauj an errand went she. 

To many a trouble bent she, 

Such helpful thought, 

Such counsel brought, 
Iler bloom of youth thus spent si 

A maiden of high feature, 
Of good and gloi-ious nature, 

Dear to His heart 

Who did impart 
Such grace unto His creature. 

So may sweet peace betide her 
Whose holy laws did guide her, 

And all that's bleat 
Id God's dear rest 
Be with her and beside her. 
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ABBY WILLIAMS MAY, DIED NOV. W, ifm. 



The death of Miss Abby W. May has brought a deep sense of 
bereavement to a wide circle of loving relations and friends, and to 
the whole community in which she has lived so long, and for whom 
she has labored so faithfully. She was great, not by brilliancy of 
imagination or any one remarkable talent, but by the admirable 
balance of her mental powers, by her strong, powerful intellect, her 
clear judgment, her excellent wit, her accurate memory, her practical 
sagacity, her thoroughness in execution. To these intellectual traits 
must be added a moral soundness, a constant uprightness, a stern 
integrity which gave all who knew her a perfect trust in her. " I am 
as safe with her as with my God,'' said one to whom she was appointed 
guardian. These strong traits were the underlying basis of her charac- 
ter, and gave to her that impressive presence which always made its 
mark upon all who knew her. Her heart was as generous and warm 
as her brain was large and comprehensive. She had great power of 
calling out the love and devotion of friends, who found in her inspira- 
tion and support for their lives. Every friend held her own place, 
and her overflowing love gave to each so richly that none were impov- 
erished and all were filled. Vet this close affection for individual 
friends did not prevent her from taking the deepest interest in all 
reform and philanthropic movements. She was born and wholly 
educated in Boston, in the midst of the anti-slavery movement, in 
which her family and friends were fully engaged, and she drank 
deeply of its spirit. When the crisis of the war came, she responded 
at* once to the call, and she rejoiced at the opportunity of action for 
her country opened before her. She became the leader of the 
movement to aid the soldiers, and as chairman of the woman's branch 
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of the Sanitary Commission, she brought around her a group of noble 
women who carried out her plans with the greatest zeal and devotion, 
and who never ceased to look up to her as soldiers look to their 
general. " Chair " became a pet name for her. She loved to organize 
a great work like this, and carry it through to a successful result. Her 
business powers were very large. She managed finances with skill 
and accuracy, and every detail of her daily life was arranged with the 
most perfect order and economy. Always possessed of ample pecuni- 
ary means, she was generous in giving, and economical in using her 
wealth. 

She was engaged in many philanthropic movements, and usually 
went to the head by a natural tendency. President of the Horticul- 
tural School for Women, vice-president of the New England Women's 
Club, president of the Massachusetts School Suffrage Association, 
vice-president of the Association for the Advancement of Women, 
and director in other institutions, she would seem to have found 
ample scope even for her large powers. She was most deeply 
interested in all movements for the improvements in woman's posi- 
tion, and was an ardent suffragist, believing that the possession of 
the ballot was necessary to any substantial advance in woman's 
rights. 

In her later years education became her greatest interest. She 
was one of the first women elected on the School Committee of the 
City of Boston, and she served on it faithfully for several years. 
When through changes in the manner of elections, she was not 
returned to the board, the deep disappointment of her fellow-citizens 
led them to petition for the right of women to vote for the School 
Committee. 

She was soon after appointed a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Here she has done faithful service, especially in her care of 
the Normal Schools. She had an intimate acquaintance with both 
teachers and pupils, to whom she gave the wisest advice and warmest 
sympathy. 

Her power of sympathy was one of her strongest and dearest 
traits. She had the rare power of entering into the hearts of others 
and helping at just the point where help was needed. It was impossible 
that with such strength of will and earnestness of soul, she should not 
at times be brusque in manner and appear imperious, but this was 
only superficial. She was always full of deference to the feelings of 
others, even of those from whom she differed. Added to these noble 
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qualities was the warm religious sentiment which lighted and filled all 
her life with a flame of joy and beauty. Educated in the most 
libera! Christian faith, she knew little of the terrors of the law or the 
fear of God, but her heart was warm with His holy presence, and her 
hope was strong through faith in His ever present help. 

She was brought up a Unitarian, under the preaching of Rev. 
John Pierpont, and afterwards with her family attended the services 
of Theodore Parker, to whom she was warmly attached. After his 
death she joined the Church of the Disciples and became the presi- 
dent of the Woman's Auxilliary Conference of the American Unita- 
rian Association. While thoroughly in sympathy with Unitarianism, 
she had no hostility to other forms of faith, and had much of the 
fervor of pious feeling of Methodism and other churches in which 
expression Is fuller than among liberals. Her genial humor and love 
of tun prevented her from becoming too serious with all this earnest 
life. Gathering young people or children about her, she would be 
the life of the whole circle, amusing them with charades and games 
and all manner of lively sallies of wit and humor. At her favorite 
summer resort she would gather the young women around her for 
earnest discussion of the objects and duties of life. 

Miss May was tall and stately in person, and although not 
regularly handsome, her face had great beauty of expression. Per- 
haps the rare union of strength and tenderness, of earnestness and 
humor in her character was most fully expressed by the exquisite 
quality of her voice. It was strong, deep, clear, giving you a full 
impression of trust in her sincerity, and also mellow and sweet. It 
did not become harsh when she was roused to excitement, but only 
deeper and stiller ; it never broke into shrillness or sharpness. It 
was a power in itself, and helped to make her simplest words effective 
and well remembered. 

Miss May had great regard for simplicity in life and dress, and 
she carried her principles into action, always wearing plain, comfort- 
able garments, with little regard to the fashion of the day. 

On the sacred theme of family life and love I will not speak. 
She was truly well born, of noble heritage, if virtue and courage be 
title deeds to nobility. She was not spoiled by luxury, but reared 
in an atmosphere of conscientious truth and loyalty to duty. It was 
not the one talent that was committed to her charge, but a large 
measure of endowment and opportunity. She was loyally true to this 
grand trust. Freely she had received, freely she gave, of her thought, 
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her work, her time, her sympathy, her love. The response was 
adequate; she was deeply honored and beloved. According to her 
wishes the funeral services at the Church of the Disciples were 
simple, but soothing and elevating. The Scripture readings by Mr. 
Eliot were strengthening and comforting, and her old friend, Mr. 
Frothingham, in his prayer lifted us into ihe one thought of the 
sustaining power of God which can help us to bear ihe separations 
of life. She was laid at Forest Hills beside her father and mother. 
We will not say "Rest in peace," for it was not rest she longed for, 
but " Go on ; to life more full, more glorious, more noble even than 
that given to thee here." 

" Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fail', 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

"Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 
And from his memory inflame their brea8t«. 
To mat4:hlees valor, and iulventures high." 

Edkau D. Cheney. 



[T/ou]»r)ir|a lap L'iiss iT/ay. 



At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association at No. 3 Park Street, 
on Friday, Dec. 7, the following was unanimously adopted : 

"In the death of our friend, Abby W. May, Woman Suffrage has 
lost a wise and faithful advocate, and Higher Education an experienced 
and devoted friend. She gave years of heroic effort for the slave, 
five years for the soldiers in camp and hospital, more than twenty 
years for the legal and political equality of woman. Her example 
will be to us an incentive ; her memory an inspiration." 

At the monthly meeting of the State Board of Education, the 
following action was taken relative to the death of Miss May : 

" The State Board of Education desires to put on record the 
expression of its strong sense of the loss which the Commonwealth 
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has suffered in the death of their recent associate — Abby Williams 
May. 

" For nearly ten years Miss May served as a member of the 
board and gave unstintingly of her time and thought. Her sanity of 
judgment, her steadfastness of purpose and her breadth of view, 
combined with patient study of particulars, made her counsel of 
inestimable value. Most of all, her strong, wise, practical sympathy 
with the teachers and pupils in our schools, especially with those of 
the Normal School at Framingham, which was under her more imme- 
diate supervision, was disclosed in a personal influence which will be 
felt long and profoundly. 

" The dignity and perfect courtesy of Miss May's presence at 
the meetings of the board remain in the minds of her associates as a 
rare remembrance, and they respectfully add their testimony of 
personal sorrow to that of her family and immediate friends." 

RcMlved, That this minute be entered upon the journal of the Board, 
aixl a copy sent to the family of Miss May. 

Betolted, That as a memorial of Miss May's earnest and faithful regard 
for the interests of the Framiugham Normal School, the school building 
now erecting be named May Hall, and that a suitable tablet to this end be 
inserted in the wall. 



/iJaav williGtnjs IT/av, 



At the Midyear Conference of A. A. W., at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, the following resolution by Mrs. Cheney, was unanimously 
adopted : 

The Board of Directors of A. A. W., feel deeply the loss of their 
honored and beloved fellow member and former Vice-President, 
Abby W. May, to whose wisdom and breadth of thought this Associa- 
tion has been so largely indebted for its success. They will ever 
cherish her memory as a guide and inspiration in their work. 

Voted; — That the Secretary be desired to enter the vote on the miuutes 
of tlie Association, to send a copy to her family and furnish one to the 
C^ummittee on Publication. 

Committee on Publication. 
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To the Metabera of the AMOciatioa/or lite Advancement of Wametit 

Dear Fkikkds, — The call for our annual Congress has been delayed on 
account of the impending presidential election, an event which occupies the 
attention of t3ie Freas and Public so fully as to leave little time for tlie con- 
sideration of other matters. 

In view of this fact it was decided at the mid-year Conference that the 
Congress of A. A. W. for 1888 should take place at some convenient time 
following the election of the president. 

We have therefore the pleasure of announcing that the CongreBB will 
meet at Detroit, Michigan, on the 14th of November next, continuing jn 
session through the 15th and lUth, and that the preliminary meeting of 
officers will take place on the evening of Tuesday, November 13th. 

The good works in which women are lai^ely engi^ed thi'onghout our 
country call more and more for that interchange of womanly thought nnd 
experience which our Association has it so much at heart to promote. 
The central position selected for the coming Congress should ensure for it 
an attendance representative both of various localities and of vaiied 
interests. 

JULIA WARD HOWE, 

PresiJeni. 
GERTRUDE K. EASBT, 

Senelary. 
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MRS. MARY C. PEOKHAM, Chai 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

High Life and Higli Liviiifc, MKS. JULIA WARD HOWE, R. I. 

Womeo in the Ministry, REV. IDA 0. HULTIN, la. 

Oi^anizatioii among Women, MRS. NELLIE REID CADY, la. 

Correct DresB, MRS. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER, N. Y. 

Manual Training for Girls, MISS ELLA C. LAPHAM, N. Y. 

Women an Guardians iif the Public Hualtli, ELLA Y. MARK, M. D, Md. 
Social Purity, MISS FRANCES E. WILLAKD, III. 

Sy m poBi um — Im migration, 
Wliere is the Work of Women equal, where superior, where inferior 

to tliat of Men ? REV. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, N. J. 
Realism in Fiction, MISS LILIAN WHITING, Mass. 

Legal Aspects of the Temperance Question, 

MISS MARY F. EASTMAN, Mass. 
The Functions of Society, MRS. ANNA C. BOWSER, Ky. 

•ReportuuBdueatton withheldbyCliBiniiBii. ludustrial Educatluii nut reported ou by 
raaaon ot illnsBa of chaimiau. Refi>riiiH una i^lutlKtka. Included In Mm. It I mk well 'a 
SympuHlum, Ktveii uC |iulilio BeMlDU. 
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MRS. HENRIETTA L. T. WOLCOTT, Cliairman. 



IX the TOliime of Essays wliicli were read before this Association in 1876, 
at Philadelphia, there is one b; Professor Maria Mitchell on the " Need 

of Women iu Science." In it there are two points which can be recalled 
and considered in this Report for the year 1HS8: 

"Women are needed in scientific work for tlie very reason that a 
woman's metliod is ditTerent from a man's method. All her nicer perception 
of minute details, all her delicate observation of color, of form, of shape, 
of change and hor eapalitlity of patient routine, would be of value in the 
collection of facta." 

" If there is any class of women for whom I have a deep compassion, it 
is tlie unmarried and unoccupied daughters of rich men. For such there is 
only the slow change of the ages — or the conversiou of public sentiment," 

In the Annual Reports of the Committee on Science, since that date, 
rapid changes in public sentiment liave been chronicled. Salaried positions 
largely remain in the hands of men; occasionally work well done by women 
is as well paid as that done by men. The items regarding this evidence of 
cha:)ge iu the public sentiment are too numerous to mention at this time. 
Doors of organizations, always considered the special stronghold of men of 
science have opened to women of science — not always cordially, it must be 
admitted — as directors in State asylums and iDstitutions, as trustees on 
boards of lunacy, charity and of education. Women hold responsible posi- 
tions on faculties of medical schools and in Boston University. They are 
teaching all over our country the higher branches, physiology and hygiene, 
with a thoroughness once hardly to he expected of men. 

In medical societies they are welcomed and respected. The Philadelphia 
Co. Society has, after many futile attempts to secure recognition of 
instructors and professors of the Women's Medical College, voted this year 
to admit women. 

In the exact work in labratories of State Universities the young women 
students give constant satisfaction. At the annual meeting of A. A. A. S., 
[tapers showing praisewortJiy work iu botanical studies were presented. 

Professor Whitney, formerly assistant t« Professor Mitchell at Yassar 
College, reports the work accomplished by Miss Byrd and herself iu 
determining the longitude of Smith and Yassar. They passed some months 
alternately at Yassar and Smith, telegraphing to and fro freely, connecting 
with the Observatory at Cambridge. The record of their observations will 
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be submitted next year. Hiss Byrd was Att«d to attempt Uiis by Iter experi- 
ence in the Observatory at Carlton College, Minn., where she did mucli of 
the work connected with time service, in that section of the country. Miss 
Willard lias succeeded her at Carlton. 

Mrs. Alice Lamb Updegralf, is busy at Cordova on the meridian circle, 
working with her husband. Previous to her marriage Mrs. Updegraff was 
assiBtant to Prof. Holden at Madison, Wis. 

Miss Eaton, of Smith College, was of great service in the determination 
of longitude, arranging the apparatus and superintending the work through. 
out. She is assistant in the Physical Department of Smith, and is credited 
with having remarkable mechanical insight. 

At the Summer School in Cambridge, at the Gymnasium, under the 
direction of Dr. Sargent, a course of lectui-es on Applied Anatomy was 
given to mixed classes by Dr. Lena Y. Ingraham, of Boston. 

Mrs, E. H, Kicliards and Miss Marian Talbot have drawn public atten- 
tion to the need of sanitary knowledge in tlie Home, wilting and speaking 
on the subject most effectively, because starting in this reform from a 
scientific basis. 

Women are at last gaining courage to apply for public recognition of 
their inventions, instead of placing their claims in the hands of men. 

Women in law find renumerative employment — also in the pulpit — 
especially in the West, where opportunities are abundant and. salaries much 
better tbau those which y^ere paid for pastors' services fifty years ago i» New 
England. 

At the Cleveland meeting of tlic A. A. A. S., in August, 1888, a repoi-t 
was presented to the Council on the "Preservation of Archaiologic Kemains 
on the Public Lands." The two women who so tlioroughly attended to the 
work assigned them were Mrs. T. £. Stevenson and Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
both of whom are members of this Association. 

The report has been published and circulated by the A. A. A. S. 

Prom the London Times we learn that a young woman has applied for a 
very responsible position in the British Museum of London. The Editor 

tiays while no one doubts the ability of Miss to fulfil all the duties 

pertaining to the office, it ma; not be awarded to her on account of her sex. 
But {Mark the recognition of change in public sentiment.) the fact that her 
application was not considered as too trifling for the dignified Board of 
Trustees, shows great progress and a courage bom of knowledge. 
For the Committ«e, 

PROF. MARIA MITCHELL, 
REV. A. B. BLACKWELL, 
MARY W. WHITNEY, 
HENRIETTA L. T. WOLCOTT. 
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MRS. MARY E. BAGG, Cliairmar). 



The tliouglit and sympathy of your Art Committee jjo out towa^rd 
fostering art sense and art skill among working people. We believe that 
testhetics exert a reflninff, Immanizing influence, and we witth to show the 
desirability and the feasibility of bringing that influence to bear upon tile 
households of the poor, the independent working olasB, and the artisan 

You may think America is too young to share its art inspiration with 
tile poor. Scarcely have collections been made by the rich foi the enjoy 
meiit of the cultivated, and surely these must first be in some grand way, 
before the desire to share shall come to uh. At present, choice and costly 
works of art are either buried in private collections, or exhibited in public 
galleries and museums under such resti-ictions as to time and cost that sub- 
stantially they arc accessible only to the prosperous. We claim that world 
treasures belong to the world, and most of all to those wlm love, under-' 
stand and can be helped by them. No large minded possessor shuts out 
the public from a view of his cultivated grounds, and no truly generous 
man holds galleries and cabinet« for the enjoyment and instruction of the 
few. 

It may be claimed, that the poor do not care for these things. No one 
would urge this who has ever seen fathers, mothers and children of the 
middle and poorer classes crowding tlie free museums and salons of the Old 
World. When a portion of the South Kensington collection was placed in 
Bethnal Green, one of the worst parts of London, the museum vras 
thronged by visitors of the poorest class. It is obsei-ved that a large pro- 
portion of the Sunday visitors to the Boston Art Museum are Italians of the 
working order. The Buffalo Art Gallery, which is free on afternoons, had 
at first but forty or fifty visitors of this class, while now thoy number two 
or three hundred. Tlie Powers Art Gallery in Rochester, N. Y., a most 
valuable and extensive collection of paintings and statuary, is not infre- 
quently open on such generous terms that the poor can and do avail them- 
selves of its treasures. It would seem that wherever collections of this sori^ 
have been accessible at such times and on such terms as are favorable to 
working people the privileges offered have been gladly embraced by them. 
We plead for the opening of art collections on Sunday — the worker's only 
leisure day. When this shall be the rule the first st«p will have been taken 
toward the education of the popular taste and tlie stimulation of the 
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imilatifa beoHieB which onoe avakened will demand achools of art and 
dcHigii. Such achotria, even on the low gronnd of policy, reaommend them- 
selvaa to all who hsTe at heart thor conntrj'a intereBt. For art hae a oom- 
merda) rahie, and whatonu- &Ton it ia for natioiial benefit. " The exports 
of Gr«at Britain doubled in valne (not in quantity) in ten years, owing to 
tlieir MtiBtie improromcat aa a result of public art education." 

By art edKCsU<Hi ■■ not meant, simply the inatmotion that shall enable 
one to paint a picture, model a vase, carre a atntue or deBign a pattern. All 
tfaeaa it may teftch, and yet fall sbortof trneart education. London has a 
Central Art Training ScJkk^ with branch achoolB in almost every town in 
Oie country where are taught drawing, oil and water colors, designing, &o. 
Prof. Dresser aaya of this English system, that " the great fault has been 
that it does not educate the intellect to the same extent that it educates the 
hand. The pupils learn to draw, but they have little oonoeptlon of the 
nobleneas of ornamental or decoiative art." True and broad art education 
cultiTates the historic, scientiflc and poetic sense; it develops a scholarly, 
intellif;eut art conadeuce, erer faithful to time, place and meaning of orna- 
ineat; it follows from their genesis the evolution of decorative forms, and 
estimates their valnes as illustrative of special phases of art development; 
it makes it impossible to forget their kinship, to marry the unlike, or to 
divorce what the high priests of art have joined. 

While advocating the estsblisluDent of art schools, your committee ar« 
convinced that tborongh art education is not for the multitude. We call to 
mind Prof. Mitchell's dictum, that all girls should not go to college — only 
those possessed of health, mind, means and taste for study, and this we 
believe to be applicable to art study. 

Certwn of our committee would have art schools free, certain others think 
there is always danger in free gifts. Absolute necessities of life alone can 
boar this tcet, and experience teaches that art oppori^unities cannot be the 
only exception. Free instruction tempts mediocrity to undertake work beyond 
its ability, and tends to multiplication of the number of third rate artisans, 
musicians and artists. 

It is a question whether the rush of women into studio life has not 
lar^y resDlted in disivP"ii»*™*"*> Poverty, degradation of art and low 
estimAte of women's work. It is certain that few rise above mediocrity. 
Where womwi work, the proportion of those who succeed is greater than 
that of men. Charles T. Turner of New York, says, " They naturally have 
more art feeling than men. For all that is refined and delioate they have a 
bettor appreciation than men." But they lack continuity or are too feeble 
hence their confinement to the field of decorative design and ornamentation 
Wo would not dishearten any who have a tme call artward, hut warning i^ 
surely needed for those who fancy that coquetting with art will win her favor 
or that art^following for a liveUhood can result m anything hut faUure. Art 
must be sought for her own sake, she tolerates no rivals. 

While cities afford many advantages to the class in which we are par 
ticulariy interested, yourcommittee would show thatamall towns need not 
be barren of esthetic influences and inspirations. 

One Of the pressing need* Of a town 18 an arohit«t, and Und holdors 
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would find it for their intereat to employ one to work for the community, and 
that too at an oarly atago of the town's life. Every school house can set up 
a cabinet, and curios will float to it. Let one person hang a good picture to 
fcaat the children, and some one else wiU be tempted to hang another. If 
pictuTOH do not come fast enough let the walls he decorated with the beet 
wood cute from illustrated newspapers. It helps when Mrs. Jones comes of 
a Saturday afternoon bringing her m^alethaeoope and her fine descriptive 
powers ; it helps when Mr. Brown ezhibita his microscopic wonders ; and 
the magic lantern helps whoD it pictures od the screen the famous sculptures 
of the world. The town or county fair may be an occasion for the exhibi- 
tion of the artistic and historic treasures of the community, every house 
yielding up its rare and choice posaesBions, its mementoes of travel, and 
every woman contributing her skilled handiwork. 

Soon will follow a loan oKliibition, then a gift collection. This, though 
small and of little worth, will attract gifts of more and more value, the 
main thing being to make a beginning. While owned by town or club, this 
collection should have leave to travel and set itself up in other towns of the 
region. These visits would be returned by similar collections owned in 
other places, thus exchanging works of art too costly for individuals to 

The idea of a peripatetic portfolio is being adopted in various parts of 
our country. This portfolio may contain etchings, engravings phot«- 
gravurcB, water colors and pencil sketches, with full descriptive and criti- 
cal notes, pointing out merits and demerits, thus educating the eye and 
taste. This portfolio makes the circuit of a county as books make 
the circuit of a ward or village. The St. Louis Art School proposes to cir- 
culate in sets of two hundred, its beautiful autotypes, lending Uiem to any 
responsible institution on the sole condition of a guarantee against damage 
and cost ol transportation. The South Kensington museum has a travelling 
bi'ancb which visits provincial towns, on condition that the collectioos of 
private individuals of the region shall be temporarily exhibited at the same 
time. The largest court of this museum is usually filled by objects 
loaned for a period of six or more months by their opulent owners. The Ait 
and Technical School of Toynbee Hall is an outgrowth and proof of tho 
value of loan exhibitions of pictures to the poor. It is hoped that the near 
future vrill see the formation of a National Art Uuion or League which shall 
organize a plan for keeping a well chosen collection of pictures and art 
objects continually on the road, an certain theatrical companies keep their 
plays. 

A member of our committee has a plan which she expects to put in 
execution in a factory villi^e in Rhode Island. She says, "I should like to 
have iu every place a collection of paintings, drawings, eiigraviugs, photo- 
graphs, chromoa, &c., which could be loaned to individuals, somewhat as 
books arc given out in a free library, the borrower keeping the picture for two 
weeks or louger if desired. In this way, the poor, the sick, and also work- 
ing people would have an opportunity not only to see pictures, but to 
receive the greatest good from them. I want these people, some of whom 
never go to a picture gallery and cannot own works of art, to have alL the 
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benefit tbey can give, living day after da; witb tbe harmony of color, witb 
tbe outlook into an ideal world to wliich tbe; are not accustomed. I want 
them to find it at night when they return from a day's work. . I would not 
oonfinethe benefits of this scheme to working people — they should be for all 
who can be helped thereby. Already paintings are promised, and also descrip- 
tive, historical and biographical sketches and poems to elucidate the pic- 
tures." These suggestions are so practicable that we believe many such 
opportuDities of art enjoyment will be oiferedby towns and villages. 

The needs of small villages and country neighborhoods must not be 
overlooked, For the benefit of these we will give the 



A country village however well supplied witb churches, seems, without 
a public library and reading room, still to lack a soul, A place, free to all 
the people, where good hooks, spiritual, philosophic, scientific and romantic, 
awaiting their choosing, opens avenues, in countless ways, out of petty 
living. 

In this soulless condition, we existed at S nntil five years ago. It is 

the story of our effort upward that I am going to tell. Our little village is 
the nucleus of one of the most thickly settled districts of Centi-al New 
York. The people are of quite above the average intelligence. Though 
living in the country, they are not in the least benighted, taking their ovm 
papers, and keeping np with the world's news. Tlio men hold strong 
political views, as do also the women, the latter being almost of one voice 
for SulTrage and for Prohibition. I tell this to show that since the people 
were ready to appreciate it, our plan to provide a reading room and free 
library, was by no means mission work. Almost simultaneous with ours, In 
a neighboring villi^e, a library was opened by private benevolence. 

That such a place was needed at 8 , was proved by our being con- 
stantly called upon to loan books. In spite of being glad to circulate good 
reading we were often annoyed by badly timed calls, and we were perhaps 
just a little selfish in our desire for public library. In the year J 383, aproperty 
holder of the place put up a smiill block of buildings in the centre of the 
Tillage. The lower Ifoor was intended for tho post ofBce and shops; the 
upper we begged for our own. A large handsome room, with windows on 
three sides, was devoted to the library; another opening from it, to the 
mnseum, and the three others, we kept empty that they might bo ready for 
sociables, festivals, and Uie like. All the rooms were finished in natural 
wood, and the walls bung witb either terra-cotta or olive cartridge paper. 
In the room which served jointly for library and reading room, cases were 
put up for the books, la:^e tables placed for the miH^azines and newspapers, 
hanging lamps fixed, and one friend of the plan gave an old high clock 
which made a handsome corner piece and lent dignity to tho room at once. 
Next came the gleaning from the book shelves in our two homes, and the 
result was a very respectable libi-ary to begin with. Each book was labelled 
and carried the direction that it must not he kept out longer than one 
month. With m^azines and papers we were also well supplied. Books 
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which n«re valuable for reforeDce, fnolnding the State Oeologicol Snirejr,* 
were placed in a ease apart from the others, and marked " Not to be takes 
from the room." 

When all was done, we called a little opening meeting to which many of 
out neigtatrare came. The speech maker of the family explained the nee of 
the room and our hopes from It, and spoke pleasantly about books in general. 
There were also informal addrcBses from the others, appreciaHve of the ad- 
vantages placed within their reach. Our enterprise was fairly launched. 

It was our plan to keep the room open certain days in the week, and to 
reserve the use of it, other days, for different purposes — meetings of the 
Chautauqua Circle, the W. C. T. U., etc. Cards wet« printed to that effeot 
and scattered far and wide. On the public days, librarians were to be in 
ohai^ and these were to volunteer their services. It went on very success- 
fully for a time. Then, as the season passed, and it came to be no longer a 
novelty but a settled part of our community life to have a reading room, 
and as a part of our own family left for a trip abroad, the care takers were 
hard to find. People ceased too, to regard the days when it was advertised 
to he open, and came every day, with appeal to ua for the keys, if they 
chanced to find it closed. The end of the matter was that we decided to 
leave the doors always open and the place unguarded. We believed that we 
could trust to the honor of visitors to take no advantage of the absence of a 
librarian in charge. At least we were curious to try the experiment A 
record book, the pages of which were, each morning, appropriately headed 
and dated, was placed upon a side table. The rules of the room were con- 
spicuously tacked upon the wall so that no visitor could fail to see them. 
These rules read that only books and bound magazines were for cir- 
culation, that no recent m^razines or newspapers were to be taken from the 
room, that the number of each book was to be placed, with the name of the 
person holding it, upon the record book, etc 

After over four years' experience, we can say that the experiment has 
proved a complete succobb. Almost no books have been lost; papers and 
magazines have never been taken away; seldom have chaira or other furni- 
ture been injured; and althoi^h the bookshelves and tables are constantly 
found in dire confusion, a little straightening out, each morning, seta them 
right for the day, and their disorder is grateful to lum since it shows that 
they have been under examination. There have been some disappointments 
as there always are. We had hoped that to the housekeepers, the mothers, 
the room would be, to a certain extent, a cheerful annex to their homes, a 
place where they could go with their children, and sit in the quiet and en- 
joy reading. This has not been so. Men have come often, young women 
also, and children, but almost never the mothers. 

We have been asked whether we do not think it would be better t« 
charge a small sum for the use of the library. Possible it might be, judging 
philosophically; but we like to feel that the place is petfeetty free, Uiat any- 

* I speak ot this work Bpectally, with the hope that it ma; euggest b) anyone who but 
copies sMwed away upon top ebelvee or in the attic, to make a similar dlBpoaltlon of 
them. We And (be plates to be much appreciated. 
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body ttadevarjbody whowiU.caDooiaeintoit. Of tsn busioMs agents pawing 
throogh the place, spend some time thece, aud people boarding or viaitiiig, in 
tJi« aummer time. If tiokstB had to be obtained, or any special permission 
iHksd few, Eooh ones would not take tbe trouble. We wiab to make it so 
easy for people to read that Qiey oannot help it. Our Hater Familias holds » 
theory tbat it is good for the neighborhood children if the j simply take the 
books down from the shslves aod look attbeir covers. She aa^ they 
imbtbe through. Perhaps it is that Influence which makes all our httto 
•toeet ronners so well bahaved amd quiet when those of other villages here- 
about are rude and noisy. Our good Mat«r, who is really the tutelary saint 

of tbe S Free Library and Reading Room, often gets discouraged, and 

wonders, 'after all, if it pays.' How cam we ever know what things pt^f 

The meetangs, of which I spoke earlier, are held, the appointed after- 
aeons, in one end of the room, and if visitors come, they either go on into 
the museum or gat their books and go away, or stay aad attend tbe meetings. 
At one time we had a course of lectures on English Literature. Tbe course 
w»B free and the room was comfortably filled ersiy evening so long as it 
lasted. 

The Unsenin doiervas its nuue nowhere exoept in the minds of som« of 
itsfrequent«rs,wbereiti8 South Kensington itself. Glass cases placed about 
tbe sides of the room, are filled with curiosities brought from different parts 
of the world, by members of the family whose good fortune has taken them 
far from home. Our own country is well represented, especially by Indian 
relics in which Cayuga County Is rich, by articles in present use among tbe 
Indians of Uie West, by objects of interest from Colorado, New Mexico and 
California. There are a number of curiosities from China aud Japan, the 
Sandwich Islands and tbe South Seas. The Bermuda Islands have their 
ease; and Europe, from Ireland to Turkey, has characteristic trifles to rep- 
restot it All are simple and simply displayed, but they receive as devoted 
examination and as piofonnd admiration as if they were many times over as 
numerous and valuable. 

Our pictures are Boman views framed in oak, uudemeatJi each of which 
is a card of explanation; idso a large painting of Cayuga Lake, a view 
which embraces our own ^ore, a oopy of a picture done by an artist who 
Tinted the scene and admired it, years ago. Bamabai's portrait is there in 
paitel, d<me during a week's visit here, last autumn, and a portrait of my 
gnuidfather, whose face was known and revered in all the country round, 
but who is now no longer with us. 

Our library has many Umes been added to since its opening ; the number 
of magazines and papers has increased ; our little museum did not come into 
being all at once. Time and labor and expense are constantly required to 
keep tbe whole running, but if, some night, our rooms should fall in ashes, 
very much life would go out of our village, and so we think " ft pays," 

MUSIC. 

Music is a close aasociat* of art, if not the highest form art herself 
takes. Certainly, it is the nearest human approach to spiritual expression, 
■inoe while it appeals to the finest »eatt in us it is none tbe less held to the 
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HmitationB of senup, and yet Impossible of being ho materialized as to be 
absolutely under the control and permanent poHBession of the Beneual. If 
beauty (perfectioD) is tbe highest achievement of art, then harmony, unity, 
perfection, found in music, should make it one witb art; and if one with 
art, we would have it an inmate of every home, its cheer free to every bur- 
dened soiil. 

It may be difficult to devise a plan that shall give the working class snoh 
knowledge of harmony, interpretation and technique as shall avail for solace 
and delight. Music in our schools tends toward this, but the instruction 
scarcely goes beyond the alphabet. 

Residents of cities, even when poor, can and do hear much music that 
is good. Dwellers in the country seldom hear such as leads to an apprecia- 
tion of the best. 

Local musicians have rare opportunities to contribute to the pleasure of 
little communities, and to stimulate the development of musical power in 
right directions. 

That much attainment is possible in rural regions, we have only to call 
to mind the enthusiastic, well instructed hands of peasants in various parts 
of the Old World, whose achievements might shame the musical culture of 
the towns. The Boston Jubilee concerts gave a wonderful stimulus to mud- 
cal cultivation in the villages and rural districts of eastern Massachusetts. 
Similar organizations might undertake similar enterprises throughout our 
country. Who cau estimate their uplifting power ? 

In small centres, musical portfolios might pass from hand to hand ; and 
a piano or oi^au owned in common and rented by the hour for practice, 
might suffice for ten learners. It is noteworthy that the Circulating Musical 
Library established in 1882 in Brooklyn, N. Y., has proved a great success. 
It possesses eight hundred volumes of the works of the best classic and 
modem composers. The New York Circulating Musical Library owns fifty 
thousand numbers and has maintained itself for fifteen years, though never 
profitable in a financial sense. 

We hope our Association will sometime take note of those musical 
organizations in our country which count women In their management; and 
that recognition will be given to those women who lead in tbe musical world 
as performers, vocalists, lecturers, teachers, writers or composers. And, 
too, we would like rect^nition for the women of D-day, who is other fields 
of art have attained to such eicellence as in the judgment ol the critical 
world ranks them among the first. 
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MISS LILIAN WHITING, Clialrman. 



^^ME. TRESIDENT AND LADIES:— Id presenting tu the Sixteenth 
J^j Annual Confrresa of the Association for the Advancement of 
Women our Report on Journalism, your committeo confeeees to an 
unfulfilled need in not possessing a fact-collector. True, Dr. Holmes 
declares that "fact-collectors arc one story men," but their usefulness, in 
matters of statistical accuracy, entitles tliem to their own excuse for being. 
The honored President of the A. A. W. kindly suggested to us two points 
which she f«lt should he embodied in our report; first, statistics regarding 
the number of women employed in jouraalistic labor, with some claasilica- 
tion of their work and some typical instances of salary; aud, second, the 
recognition of the merits and objects of their work. 

Feeling fully the importance of these details, we confess with regret 
our inability to produce them. Tlie number of women engaged in journal- 
istic work is probably greater than the number of newspapers in the United 
States, as few journals are without one woman on editoritil orreportoi-ial 
work, or in a line of special contributing that makes itself a permanent 
feature of the paper; while alltlielargecosmopolitandailies have from two or 
three Ut half a dozen women on their regular staff. It is true, howevor, that 
the women who occupy responsible editorial positions, where they stand as the 
head of a department they solely direct, ai-e yet few, and tliis is the one 
gc«at field where work is of a deified and exalted order, and where salaries 
range from t2,000 to $6,000 per year. The reportoi-ial ranks of journalism 
are not particularly well paid, although genuine merit and devotiou to tbc 
interests of the journal invBi'iably command their price. But a great 
proportion of this work is done with too little sense of its inlluite capacities 
for growth and usefulncEs; aud where work is done in tliis manner by 
women under the direction of editors, the salaries range from tlO.OO to 
$20.00 a week, the exceptionally good work in the sarao lino commanding 

The New England Woman's Tress Club is an energetic and growing 
association of the women engaged in journalism in Boston and adjacent 
localities. Its President, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, of tlie Boston Herald, and 
it« Secretary, Mrs. Estelle Hateh Merrill, of the Boston Globe, are contribut- 
ing to its value, as are its members, in the elevation of the ideals of journal- 
ism and in practical fulfilment of the better ways and means which study, 
and experience, and an earnest purpose in life i-eveals. There is a pro- 
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gramme committee of whtcli Miu Eatberioe Conway, of the Boston PUol 
U chairman, which decides on topics; and the arranfcements for each meet- 
ing are clear, definite and helpful. A paper on " The Sense of Proportian in 
Joumalism," hj Miss Mary Twombly, of the Boston AdtertUer, hM been 
one of the notable features of ita diHOussion. 

There is one fact in connectioii with women's Influence on the press 
which is a most Bigniflcont one in its results, and is yet, from the nature of 
the case, very difficult to present. This' Is tiie large and Increasing amonnt 
of both editorial and critical work done by women who are not members of 
the staff and who are not offlciaDy recognized in the work. For instance, 
Miss Susan E. Dickinson, of West Pittston, Fa., tbe sister of Miss Anna 
Dickinson, supplies a regular line of editorials to the New York press, 
sending the work from her Pennsylvania home. Mrs. Alice Wellington 
Rollins formerly wrote a large proportion of the literary reviewe in The 
Critic of New York ; but as suoh arrangements are simply personat in their 
nature, they aSect the results of joumalism without aflording the statisticiaB 
any clue to the cause of theae resolts. We have the product of the wonuui'i 
thought, the woman's insight, without knowing to whom we are indebted. 
Your committee violate no confidence in mentioning these names, but there 
are many others working similarly, who would not consent to the publicity 
of record. The differentiation of jonmalistiD work of men and of women 
is rapidly growing leas. Jonmalism being one of the most recent of the 
professions for women, and, by its very nature, presenting great attractions to 
those of intelleotiud sympattiles, It is being widely recruited from the oolite 
women, who bring to it the trained powers of disciplined babib, the grasp of 
extended study, and the instinct of literary values. 

Regarding the sliding scale of position uid reward in joumalism, the 
profession Is one that especially offers the traditional " room at the top." 
The proifesslon itself is advancing to a more enduring unit^ with all that is 
best in national life, and to the woman who is the journalist bom and the 
journalist made — for, like the poet, she must needs be both — place and 
preferment open almost infinitely; there being no limitation to her privil^es 
and ber rewards, save the limitation of her own capacity. Its pecuniary 
returns are greater than those earned by women in almost any other 
avocation; its life Is tht life of intellectual breadth and seope; of constantly 
widening horizons; of contact with tetters and art and cultivated seoiety 
under the most agreeable aospioea. 

MISS LILIAN WHITma, 
MRS. MARY E. BXJNDT, 
MISS ELLA A. eiLES, 
MISS MAY ROGERS, 
MRS. BTELTH S. ALLEN. 
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LITA BARNEY SAYLES, Cnstodian, 



ntHE Custodian desires to make a Statemen a d R p onceming the 
^ publications of the A. A. W. which ha been h are since the 
10th Congress, at Portland, Me. So m ny qu n me to her, both 
from membei'8 and from Libraries that desii a fi of our publi- 

cations from tliB first, tliat some little explanation of the inability of this 
association to supply just what is often asked, is needed. 

Speaking generally, for the first ten years of our existence, our publica- 
tioDE, with the exception of tliose of the First Congress, have not much 
more than filled the demands of the membership, which has made it impos- 
sible to answer the calls for complete flies, which are now considered so 
desirable by many members, as well as by Libraries in various places. There ' 
was a good edition of the First Congress Papers issued, but aa tJie associa- 
tion was young and modest, and not yet fully cognizant of its own powers 
and uses, it did not force its Report upon the world, nor value it as it should, 
and the bulk of the edition, which was stored in the house of a lady who 
went to Scotland for a few years, is supposed, in some way, to have been 
sold by an irresponsible person to the ragman. The first Report which cov- 
ered 198 pages, and consisted of the tl-irty-five articles presented at the First 
Congress in 1913, would be very valuable if it was in existence to-day. 

Only three Papers of the 2d Congress, at Chicago, were published, and 
but a small edition; but after the 3d Congress, at Syracuse, the twenty 
Papers given at this meeting, the list of officers and committees for the 
ensuing year, and also that of the previous year, were puMished, but in 
limited quantity. 

After the 4th Congresa, which was held in Philadelphia in 'T6, the 
Papers were published on 125 pages, which also contained the addresses of 
officers and members, and in an appendix gave a very condensed history of 
the inception of the movement. This edition did not exceed 500, if I 
remember rightly, and was soon exhausted. 

The Report of the 5th and 6th Congresses was made by the Secretary in 
about three pages, to which was added a list of officers and members, and 
chairmen of committees. This was the first Secretary's Report, and the first 
time also that the Treasurer had reported. 

The 7th Congress was held at Madison, Wis., and was merely summa- 
rized by the Secretary in a small pamphlet, which also contained the list of 
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officers, memberB and committees. The Treasurer's report weis included, 
and two Papers were published in another pamphlet. 

The 8th Congress convened in Boston, and the reports of its Secretary 
and Treasurer, lists of officers and membere, the reports of five Vice-rresi- 
dents, and five of the Papers given at the Congress were published, includ- 
ing the opening address of the President. 

In 1881 the 9th Congress was held in Buffalo, N. T.. but was only re- 
ported by the Secretary's summary, the Treasurer's report, and the usual 
lists of officers and members, with four Papers published separately, and in 
small editions. 

After the lOth Congress, in Portland, Me., in addition to the Secretary's 
report, etc., as before enumerated, the reports of the various committees 
and of the Vice-Presidents were issued, whicli was the first time witli the 
exception of the Boston Congress, that the reports of the Vice-Presidents 
had appeared. Six Papers of this Congress were also printed, one of which 
is a statistical review in condensed form, of the ten Congresses then past, 
with the Historical Papers connected witli its origin. This edition consisted 
of 800 copies, and was considered a large one. Since that time, however, 
oui' editions eacli year have been increased to 1000 each of the Repoi'ts aud 
Papers, so that a portion of the issue has been placed in the hands of the 
custodian, who is required to furnish members so far as possible with what 
they desire, to send to Libraries, Bureaus, and Schools, and to make up a 
miscellaneous collection as messengers to each place of meeting before the 



The friends will therefore notice the impossibility of making up sets 
and the almost impossibility of furnishing anything published previous to 
the Portland edition, which is now nearly exhausted. 

A part of the issues of the 11th Congress, held in Chicago, the 12th in 
Baltimore, the 13th in Des Moines, the 14th in Louisville, the 15th in New 
York City, and the 10tb in Deti'oit, are on hand, and all i-equests therefor 
will be especially attended to by addressing the Custodian. The pamphlet 
" Rescue Work," can also be supplied. The following is the Report for 

(fjarr)rr)ittee af IguJalicalTiar). 

Issued from press of J. H. Franklin & Co., Fall River, Mass., 

1000 pamphlets " Papers of 15th Congress," . tl78 80 

1000 pamphlete " Beports of 15th Congress," 161 20 

200 pamphlets, " Art Committee," 8 50 

Wrapping, directing and postage on pamphlets 31 59 

Express on pamphlets 4 95 

500 Circulars : 3 00 

$388 04 
L. B. SATLES. 
H. L. T. WOLCOTT, 

Committee qf Fahlicatiim. 
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The Committee on Reforms and Statistics propose the following 
subjects and questions to be reported upon this year by the Vice- 
Presidents of the several States, in connection with any other inform- 
ation within their reach, as see Article ist. Sec. and, By-Laws: "They 
shall prepare brief reports to be presented at the annual business 
meeting of the Association, upon the intellectual, moral and industrial 
conditions and needs of the women of their State or section." Atten- 
tion is called to the desirability of condensed reports, as a habit is 
gaining of making very extended ones, which must either be "cut" by 
the Committee of Publication, omitted altogether, or which add more 
to the printing expenses than is really to be afforded. 
The questions presented to the Vice Presidents are : 
" Where is the work of women in your State or section equai to 
that of men; where is it superior: — and where is it mferiorV 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
Chairman of Reforms and Statistics. 
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MIA.SSJi.CHITrSET'rS. 
MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY, Vice-Prcaident. 

KNOWING the extremely brief limits which can be assigned to a Vice. 
President's report, I can give only a few suggestions and Ktatietics 
bearing upon the question before the Congress. 

There arn three causes of the disadvantages under which women labor 
in comparison with men: 

First Natural differences, less muscular strength, cares of matumity 
during some portion of some lives, character of much of her work, wJiich 
IB difficult to estimate in money value, complication of her work with her 
affectlonal relation. These disadvantages might be greatly lessened, if not 
wholly obliterated, by bringing other values and forces into operation. 

Second. Artificial disabilities springing from social customs, woman's 
own indolence, timidity, pride and prejudice, which it is in lier own power 
to remove and which she can be helped to change by education and public 
opinion. The prejudice against women working for money is very harm- 
ful. 

Third. Those arising from the wilful action of men, from tlieir dcsii-e 
to shut her out from competition in wages, and from public and political 
action, and from a preference for her absence from the scenes of mutual 
labor on account of the restraint her presence exercises on the habits and 
manners of her fellow workman — as regards smoking, drinking, lonuging, 
using coarse speech, &c. If this last seems an uncharitable suggestion, I 
can only say that I make it on the highest masculine authority. 

On the other hand women may hope for advantage: 

First. From superior delicacy of perception and manipulation in fine 
industries, as in watch making, testing coins, &c. They ai-e less often color 
blind than men. I have been told that they resist the poison of quicksilver 
better than men, but I have never been able to verify the statement. Such 
physical advantages should be earnestly sought for and made effective. 

Second. They have peculiar, if not superior intellectual and artistic 
value. No man can take the place of the soprano in the opera, or of the 
woman's role in the drama. Here her peculiar value is fully recognized anil 
well paid for. In subtler forms, in the orchestra, in painting and in scul]>- 
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tnire, woman should seek to bring out her special qualities of thought and 
add new elements to the art of the world. 

Third. Most men recognize equal, if not superior, moral value in 
women. In the humblest work they have an advantage in their greater 
freedom from such vices as drinking and smoking, in greater punctuality and 
fidelity, and in less inclinatiiJii for strikes and secret societies. In higher 
callings their qualities of affection, devotion and disinterestedness have 
value, asin housekeeping, care of children, nursing, teaching, &c. Women 
should especially train themselves for positions as matrons of charitable 
and other institutions. The heart is not enough without experience and 
knowledge. 

Women have a remarkable power of devotion and endurance. They can 
summon all the powers of mind and body and soul to meet an emergency. 
This trait is most often called out and exercised where it meets little 
visible reward, but it should be recognized, cultivated and given scope and 
recompense. 

The disabilities of women as regards work are manifested in the wages 
they receive. The statistics of a few establishments inspected by the Bureau 
of Labor, will give some hints of their condition^ Maasachusetts. 

In cotton goods, a few classes of ordinary work show thus: 

Men. Women. 

Carders S .S« $ .m per day. 

Cai'd Strippers, .04 .85 " " 

Cloth Boom hands, 1.48 1.00 " " 

The drawers in Massachusetts average one cent less per day than men. 
Men, $ .92; Women, $ .91. Occasionally so called spare hands, speeders 
and spoolers average higher than men in tlie same line — in one instance the 
rates being. Men, $1.20; Women, ilM. 

In shoemaking, while there is not usually so much difFerence, I find 
$3.19 per day the highest wages paid to men, $1.75 the highest to women; 
the whole average is about $3.00 to men to (2.00 to women. 

In carpetings, while the average proportion of women's wages to tliose 
of men is about as Q to 10, the weavers in Massachusetts earn nearly the 
same. Men, $1.63; women, $1.51. A similar averi^e is found in clothing 
and other textile manufactures. The cases in which women earn nearly or 
quite as good wages as men, are where men's wages are not very lai'ge. The 
consideration is important however. $1.51 per dayis more than the average 
of women's wages, and as fast as men's places are filled by them the lower 
grades of women's work will rise. In all these mechanical works woman is 
at some disadvantage from want of physical strength. A manufacturer 
told me he bad the greatest difficulty to adjust the price of piece work so 
that women could earn a decent subsistence without the wages of men 
being raised above that of other workmen paid by the day. 

From many occujiations women are at present entirely shut out. I can 
only suggest two remedies; 

First That women should cu1tivat« their muscular system so as to have 
more strength in competition with men. There are abuudaut instances to 
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prove that even if women will never average aa atrong as men, the; ma; 
be vastly Rtroiiser than the; are, and quite equal to aji; work. 

Second. The; must learn to conneot their braina with their handfi bo as 
to do more skilful work. In regard to the great mass of workers, the law 
of supply and demand is inexorable, and women's work will be underpaid 
as long as it is deficient in quality or superabundant in quantity as com- 
pared with that of men. The moral superiority should be encouraged to the 
utmost. 

The report of Carroll D- Wright gives some interesting statistics in 
regard to the unemployed laborers. The percentage of the unemployed is 
lat^est in the great manufacturing centres. Shoemakers, 10.28 per cent. ; 
cotton mills, 21.08. The smallest percentage is in higher occupations. 
Music teachers, 0.5S. Milliners, 0,97. Watchmakers, 0.65. The percentage 
among dressmfikere and family servants is somewhat high, being 7 and 5 per 
cent. This is probably owing to the cessation of work in summer. A 
curious item in tiiese statistics showti that while the time unemplo;ed in 
their principal occupation is greater for men than for women — 1.24 to 1.16 — 
the number of women employed in "other occupations" is farless. This 
may indicate either that n^i more readily take np job work of various sorts, 
or that working women more often return home for vacation visits when 
unemployed. It is an interesting fact that the working population, as a 
whole, were employed at their principal occupation for a trifle less than 
eleven months per year. When we consider how many causes, as change of 
places, illness, voluntary vacations, ic, must contribute to this result, it 
does not seem to me to argue any great defect in our industrial system in 
general, however hard some individual cases may have been. 

The occupations requiring higher intelligence and intellectual training 
are those in which we might hope to find women having some advantage 
over men, but it is very difficult to get any statistics in regard to them. I 
should say that in light literature women have an equal chance, except fi'om 
their want of varied acquaintance witli active life. No work of fiction pro- 
duced in America in the last fifty years compares witli Uncle Tom's Cabin 
for the inlluence it has exerted and the fame it has brought its author- 
Louisa Alcott's copyrights have brought in $20,000 a year. With such 
examples there is no need of contending for women's right to write. I 
would like to give bright girls one piece of advice. Write stories, but first 
know what you are writing about. Harriet Beecher Stowe knew the work- 
ings of slavery. Louisa Alcott knew the simple family life of Concord. 
They were both successful in telling the story. 

In Music and Painting the way too is fairly opened by schools and exhi- 
bitions; if women do not paint and model well it is now their own fault We 
have six schools of Art with 1,411 pupils, all open to women. The 169 pupils 
of the Normal Art School are women. But the principal work of women 
in which they ought to excel men is in Education. We have 1,687 women in 
Massachusetts receiving a superior education, one- third of the whole 
number. This number of educated women oi^ht to do a great work. One 
fact is striking; these students do not come very largely from the wealthier 
class, but from those who intend to earn their living. A lai^e proportion of 
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these women en|;age in teaching. While the salaries of teachers throughout 
the country according to the last Bureau report have slightly decreased, the 
average monthly salaries of women teachers in Massachusetts increased 12 
cents, while that of men has decreased (0.40. This is one step towards lessen- 
ing the great disproportion for men averaging $111.23 permonth and women 
$43.07. It must be remembered, however, that the far greater number of 
women, 8,610 to 1,OSO, of course includes a much larger proportion of 
elementary than high teachers. The salaries paid to teachers in Massachu- 
setts are exceeded only in California, Colorado, Nevada, Alaska, Arizona, 
District of Columbia and Montana. Fifty-six per cent, of the teachers are 
instructed in Normal Schools: 98 percent, of these enter on the work of 
teaching; ^ years is the average time during which teachers remain in the 
work. As one of our women teachers has completed her fifty years of 
service, I think women may do their part in keeping up the average, 
although some of them do commit the enormity of man7ing and attending 
to their own children in preference. A young woman leaving the Normal 
School at nineteen might well give live years to teaching and then be all the 
better fitted to be a good mother in Israel and citizen and voter in tlie State. 
This duration of teaching is an important fact, aA it is urged that women are 
less persistent in the work than men. I find no statistics on the subject, 
but even if numbers were on the side of men, we must remember that men 
usually have the higher positions in schools which it is more desirable to 
retain, while many of the women are young girls teaching primary schools. 
Two items of legislation in regard to women's labor in Massachusetts are of 
interest, — 

First. FersotiB or corporations must provide seats for women and permit 
their use when consistent with their work. Violations of tliis law are 
punishable by fine, from $10 to $30 tor each offence. 

This law evidently sprang from a humane motive, but I see no reason 
why it should be confined to women. Men are liable to be weak, lame or 
ailing and to need this relief. There is danger that this provision may work 
against the employment of women, especially as in bo many cases women 
take undue advant^e of it and are very listless and indifferent in rising to 
wait upon customers or attend to their machines. All who act thus are a 
great hindrance in the way of women's employment or advancement. 

Second. Another law forbids the employment of women more than ten 
hours per day or sixty hours per week. 

I object to this also, as placing the strong woman at a disadvantage in 
comparison with men. I think it is liable to great abuse, and that the 
woman instead of extra hours of profltable paid labor, will often only bear 
a heavier burden of household work in whicli she might procure a sutisti- 
tnte. I have no data on the subject, however, and can only throw out the 
idea for consideration. 

Id the professions woman must yet fight and win her way I M d' ' 
she cannot obtain tlie same education as men, the Harvard M d al *) I o 1 
being closed. Other schools of less fame are open to he but I n al 
advantages are rare, the New England and Homceopathic 1 p tals be g 
open to her, and some special opportunities being givQtl by th s The 
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medical societies are now opeD to her, and as there are no laws In regard to 
the practice of medicine in Massachusetts she has a fair chance in it, and in 
faet well-educated, able women physicians reap as rich pecuniar; rewards 
as most men physicians, the very highest being excepted. The profession 
of niirsint; has advanced very rapidly, and women have a good chance both 
for education and practice. The liighest skill commands from $15 to $25 
per week, with board while on service. I think men nurses would command 
a larj^er price, but their number is much fewer. Massachusetts has more 
pupils in training than any State but New Tork. 

ANOTHER FEMALE LAWYER. 
Three new members of the Suffolk bar were admitted before Judge 
Holmes yesterday. Miss Mary A. Green lias passed the examination and 
will be admitted on motion at any time. When she is admitted she will be 
the second lady to become a member of the Suffolk bar. Miss L. J. Robinson 
being the first. 

This pan^raph contains the latest fact in regard to the profesEiou of 
law, and I hear of no women entering upon the study of theology. 

In 1380, 10 women to 77(1 men were reported as belonging to schools of 
science in Massachusetts, but the number of women is increasing. Mrs. 
Richards of the Mass. Institute of Technology, says, 

" There is at present a growing demand for teachers well trained on the 
Natural Sciences." If the number of applications for such teachers is any 
criterion, it seems to be generally recognized that the training in the latest 
and best methods as given at the Mass. Institute of Technology, is of the 
best kind as a preparation for science tencbing. The graduates who are 
available for such positions arc chiefly young women, and they make very 
acceptable teachers. 

But most young women who will follow the teacher's calling, ueed more 
or less help in fitting for this higher work. There are at the present time, 
besides tliose who are provided with scholarships, six such young women 
who are anxious to take the Institute course, but who are unable to pay the 
tuition of $200 a year. A few women graduates are engaged in scientific 
pursuits. 

I would like to add a su^estive instance of a woman's taking the 
lead in an important branch of labor. In the fashionable resort of 
Bar Harbor, Me., the best hotel, the Louisfaufgh, is kept by two 
ladies, who also keep a very successful boarding house in Boston 
in the winter. This house has been filled when many other hotels 
bail not their usual custom. They charge $7.00 per day, and the rooms, 
table and service give entire satisfaction. Here is an opportunity for women 
to excel, as certainly women may put into the appointments and care of a 
house a skill, refinement and delicacy less easy for men to furnish. But 
mucb thought and care must be expended to secure such a result. When 
women undertake any work tliey should aim to do the very best and to get 
the best prices for it. That raises the standard of labor. 

A very important work is inadequately filled, i mean the positions of 
housekeeper, matron, superintendent, iSc, of institutions. Very few 
women Itave the practical knowledge, skill in bookkeeping, training in the 
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discipline of aervantfi, combined with the good seiiBe, good temper and 
good manners which are needed for such positiunG. The demand is large 
aad increasing; there are plenty of unfit candidates, hut very few who fill 
Euch positions acceptably. Women who have not the strength for rough 
labor, education for professions, or genius for art, might yet gain for them* 
iielves an honorable support, and do a great good in the community by 
fitting themselves well for such work, which is only an enlargement of home 
wovk on a good basis. 



MARY C. PECKHAM, Viee-Preiiident. 

fllHE 'luestions submitted to your Vice PrCEidents this year admit of 
^ wide range, and must in the nature of the case be Ifti^ely conjectural 
until some general work in the direction of tabulatiiig statistics 
of women's labor shall be undertaken by our State Industrial Bureaus. 
Rhode Island has had an loduBtrial Bureau only one year, and the Commis- 
sioner informs me he intends to take up the inquiry in regard to women's 
labor another year especially. Meanwhile I am lai^ely indebted to the 
Bureau for such results as I have been able to obtain. 

Our State compared to other States is, if we regard its area, the greatest 
manufacturing centre on the Western continent. It stands second to Mas- 
sachusetts only, in cntton manufactnres; second to Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania only, in woolen and worsted goods ; it is first in jewelry man- 
ufacture; and in all these, woman is a large factor in productive labor. 

In all industries that do not require the serving of an apprenticeship, 
where by two or three months working with the use of improved machinery, 
men and women are hired by these establishments, women do not attain the 
skill that men do or earn tlie amount of money, being employed mostly on 
inferior work. The following are statistics of w^es of tlie principal in- 
dustries where men and women are hired on equal conditions, viz: in the 
cotton industry the averse yearly wages for men are SHH8 while the average 
yearly wages for women are ¥280; in woolen and worsted industries, the 
averi^te yearly wages for men are *4S7, while the avenge yearly wages for 
women are ^tOO. In the jewelry establishments the average yearly wages 
for men are $658, wliile the average yearly wages for women are (315. In 
the tailoring establisliments the average yearly w^es for men are ^20, while 
the averse yearly wages for women are $812. In the cigar making industries 
the average yearly wages for men are $1124, while for women $384. In the 
printing establishments the average yearly wages for men are $640, while the 
average yearly wages for women are MIO. 

In all the above mentioned industries there are women that are as 
skilled as the men, particularly so in the textile industries, but in the trades 
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where an apprenticeship is required the percentage is less. It has been 
found, stating the fact broadly, that in all trades where apprenticeship is 
required women do inferior work to men, almost invariably objecting to 
serving their time. In three of the trades usually considered as men's 
trades, women are allowed to serve apprenticeships in Rhode Island, cigar 
making, printing and the jewelry trade. The first requires three years, the 
second four. In cigar making women get equal wages with men, but in the 
other two trades, you will generally tind them doing inferior work for less 
pay than men. Whether this is due to favoritism towards the men we can- 
not say. The Labor Unions here admit women and seem disposed to treat 
them fairly, and the tendency in all such Unions is to level up the wages of 
women; but the great disadvant^e is the desire of women to get work 
without apprenticeship. This temptation is offered by the mills where, in 
three or four weeks, tbey can earn good wages. In tlie mills there is one 
occupation given over solely to women — that of burlers and sewers, for which 
work they receive fi-om seven to ten dollars a week. 

Women's work is superior to men's in Rhode Island, in all those indus- 
tries called excluMvely women's industries, where an apprenticeship is 
served such as dressmaking, millinery, &c., also in some occupations in 
woolen and worsted mills. 

It is equal in journalism, in the profession of physician, but not in the 
profession of teaching. Here the old injustice remains, women being 
required in grammar and high school grades to have the same qualifications 
while the men receive very much the superior pay. This is the more unjust 
as practically each woman teacher in grammar grades is responsible for the 
discipline of her own room, while the large men's salary is paid for a disci- 
pline he seldom exercises over the whole building. 

We have no ordained woman minister in the State so far as I know; we 
have no women reporters for newspapers; and in agriculture the last census 
returns show only thirty-five women engaged in agriculture. Speaking of 
journalism, I would like to mention particularly the fine monthly astron- 
omical articles written for the Prcvidence Journal by Miss Converse, of this 
State. They have been widely copied and have been a feature of the 
Journal for many years. As more than half of our people who are engaged 
in occupations are at work in the mills, it follows that by far the largest 
number of women are mill operatives in our State. As a, rule this occnpa- 
tion is not favorable to healtli or to intelligence. The first owing to unsani- 
tary conditions in tenement houses, the other to the general evasion of the 
truancy laws, which require that every child shall have so many months 
schooling in the year. I am sorry to say that Rhode Island is one of the 
most illiterate of all our States according to the census returns. Tliis 
was a surprise to me, and doubtless will be to many. The unsanitary con- 
ditions are great; investigation of the Bureau having shown that only one 
manufacturing corporation in Rhode Island has the kitchen sinks in its tene- 
ment houses properly trapped. In our State a law jiassed May 2Sth, 1835, 
prohibits the employment of women and minors in mills more than ten 
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houre a day. This, whQe legislation in favor of protection of wont 
from her the power of contract and reduces her to the legal sta 
minor. It remaios to be seen if protection be really a good thing. 



ELIZABETH TURNER GRAHAM, Vice-President. 

JBOthe questions presented to the Vice Presidents of the A. A. W., I 
'^* make answer for the State of Maryland, so far as my very limited 
observation goes, that I think about as follows : 

First. In general intelligence, intellectuality, integrity of purpose and 
industry as teachers, servants and clerks, women are superior. 

Second. In works of philanthropy, Christian endeavor, domestic 
service and private enterprise women are superior. I am assured by 
a large retail dealer, employing many saleswomen, tiiat he finds them 
superior to men as clerlis and superintendents of departments, because 
of fidelity, industry and integrity. This may include also purity and 
sobriety. The wages in our best stores are regulated by tlie absolute 
uHefulness of the persons employed, a nominal sum, seldom leas than 
three dollars per week, being given at first, and that being inoi-eased 
by a certain percentage on all sales, so that not a few women earn as 
high as fifteen and twenty dollars per week. The fact that most 
women lose much time because of illness, especially among the Hebrews, 
who observe closely the physical condition of the women about them; 
and the fact that women are not considered permanent help, Iwing 
liable to marry or desire a change of pursuit, is offered as excuse for paying 
less than men in the same position. The ligid observance of the custom 
above named of paying a percentage on sales has led to the assertion, as a 
fact, that they are better salesmen than men. 

Third. In all labor demanding physical strength, endurance and 
exposure they are inferior, — in matters of finance oi business ability, 
questions of government in Church or State, the lanous professions, 
including artisan, artist and mechanic; though I am told that in the few 
opportunities afforded as designers they are supeiior As coolts and waiters 
I am also assured tliey are greatly inferior to men, but it has not been my 
own experience. Climatic influences, which are, with us, enervating, long 
established social and domestic habits of dependence and a certain merely 
mechanical servitude, have combined to repress much natural energy and 
ability which a generation of changed conditions maj bring to the front. 
Long known as good housekeepers, women in our vicinity are chiefly 
successful as hotel or boarding house keepers, and where acting in freedom 
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have been known to manage admirably and make a good deal of monej'; 
though it is said they are seldom wise in the spending of the same, or its 
investment. 



REBECCA. N. HAZARD, Viee-Pre*ident. 

<|TIESTIONS FOB VI CE-PKESIDENTS.— Where are women equal to 
^M men? Where superior? and Where inferior? 

* In the absence of accurate information as tn these questions, I 

can only give the result of observations, necessarily limited. While there 
has been great enlargement in the Held of woman's aclavities, it is still 
circumscribed as compared to that of men. The vocations open to women 
have been multiplied, but the number which is to any great extent filled by 
them is still limited. 

Wbere are women equal to men? 

Ah teachers, women show aptitude for communicating knowledge which 
IB instinctive. As a rule they love the work, and this after all is the pritaci- 
ple that insures success in any calling. There is a bond of sympathy eiist- 
ing between woman and all the young of her race that constitutes her the 
natural instructor of children. Even in the higher education of youth and 
in the management of schools, so far as tliey have been intmst«it to her, she 
seems to have shown an ability quite equal to teachers of the other sex. 
As saleswomen and typewriters they are quite the equals of men, and also 
as bookkeepers in a small way. They are patient and honest, and in the 
last-named vocation have a reputation for accuracy. 

Where are women superior to men? 

First. In all that relates to patient routine work, not lacolring too Hrtct 
an adherence to arbitrary rulea. 

Second. In all artistic needlework and decorative art. 

Third. In tbe care of the sick. 

F'lurtb. In domestic service. 

In this last-mentioned department there is certainly roora fortlie atttun- 
ment of greater excellence; but it is, I think, the general testimony of 
employers, that women give far more satisfaction in domestic service than 
men do; moral as well as industrial character being taken into the account. 
I have heard it repeatedly said of late that men made better cooks than 
women — a proposition iiuite incapable of proof, considering the unequal 
conditions upon which a comparison must be based, A ch^ de cuifinr 
receiving a large salary, and with every appliance for the perfection of his 
art, may compound dishes of unrivalled excellence. Then the utlier class 
of male cooks is usually found with camping parties, where e 
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fresh air make the simplest viands delicious; an unfair test v/hen compared 
to the muuotonous round of lilte dutieg with which womeo are burdened. 
Until meu adopt the vocation more generally the question of relative merit 
must he an open one, with the weight of evidence still favorable to 

Where are women inferior? 

First. In all industrial enterprises requiring large outlay of capital with- 
out certainty of return. Women are unwilling to take risks, and therefore 
make poor speculators. They prefer safe enterprises with smaller re- 
Second. They are also inferior in those vocations requiring a life-long 
devotion to an idea, or such as allow no deviation from fixed methods. 
Women have so long been accustomed to desultory habits as regards indus- 
trial pursuits, that inflexible rules are irksome to them. Thus they make 
good milliners, but poor tailors, and they would certainly And their superiors 
in men as mechanics, Bnt it is difficult to generalize upon a subject where 
as yet there are no statistics and where changing conditions leave us no 
filed opinions. 



LOIS G. HUFFORD, Vice-President. 

WIHROUGE conversations with those who are in a position to judge of 
^ women's work and through my own experience and observation, I 
have been seeking to find an answer to the question proposed by your 
committee: Where is the work of women equal, where luperior and where 
inferior to tliat of men? 

I find myself unable to reach any satisfactory conclusion on the basis 
of sex alone, for wherever I look I find the success or failure to he 
individual, rather tlian sexual. With one decided exception, I am unable 
to discover any marked superiority of women, as women. That exception 
is in the work of caring for and teaching children under twelve years of i^. 
Here the mother nature of woman makes her superior. There are individual 
women in higher educational positjons whose work is superior to that of 
individual men ; but the opposite is equally true. I am inclined to conclude 
that where women have received similar training they will excel in all 
occupations requiring delicate or quick manipulation, as in type-writing for 
instance. Women excel in attention to details, but are weak whore large 
foresight involving great judgment is concerned. From talking with those 
wlio employ clerks, I leam that even were the same wages paid, they would 
choose to have apart of their employes women. One gentleman, a merchant, 
told me that he had never known a woman who liad the judgment necessary 
to buying in large quantities. Tie attributed this to their being so largely 
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influenoed hj personal tastes and fancies. Yet I have known some excep- 
tions to this, BO I do not think that it can be generally predicated. The gea- 
ertd expression is the common one, that women seldom undertake anj 
business with a view to continuing in it permanently; hence one very strong 
motive to the acqv'i'^nient of proficiency is wanting to them. 

In the comparatively short time that women have had opportunities for 
securing that thorough training which alone can give such success ae will 
attest their real power, I think that they have not entered the various tletds 
of activity in sufficiently large numbers to make it possible to form general- 
izations as their comparative ability as a nex. 



IIiLIliTOIS. 



£\LIZABETH BOTNTON HARBERT, Ph. D., one of the directors, 
^r made a verbal report from Illinois, in which she said ; — 

"You doubtless remember the assertion of 'Samantha Allen' 
to the cHect, that ' whoever would be tranquil let him not investigate;' we 
would use that statement as the first half of our text, supplementing it 
with a second clause, whoever would be hopeful let him investigate. 

"When one investigates the condition of the children, when one judges 
civilization not by ' the palaces on the boulevards, but by the condition of 
the children in the back alleys,' tranquility of mind is almost impossible. 
Wlien careful statistics show that nearly twenty thousand children are 
actually homeless in the great, rich 'Prairie Stat«;' when by a house- 
to-house visitation it is discovered in some of the most neglected 
district« in Chici^u, only one child in four is receiving any edu- 
cation; when, by a study of school-reports amazing facts in regard 
to the disbursement of the school-funds are disclosed, we see the 
necessity of somebody's tranquillity being profoundly disturbed. Then, 
when women are aroused, ae several years ago the many patriotic 
women of Illinois were aroused by the discovery that six hundred little 
girls under twelve years of age were growing up in dense ignorance in 
our almshouses, let them endeavor to secure the passage of a Bill, which 
without the additional cost of a penny, will secure to these girl-wards of the 
State, industrial homes together with mental, moral and industrial training, 
and they will discover how helpless woman is without the ballot. Our best 
women, went to Springfield and endeavored to secure the passage of such a 
bill but were defeated. A few months after some catholic gentlemen easily 
secured a large appropriation for an Industrial School for Boys, these 
gentlemen being ' constituents. ' 

" There are many facts too harrowing to be given here and now in 
regard t« legislation aimed to secure the protection of women and girls, and 
they speak in appealing tones to every mother-heart to come to the retcue. 

" Whoever would be hopeful let her investigate. As the brighter side 
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of the picture let me eu^eat rapidly as I may, the many agencies in 
Illinois, organizing for effective, helpful service. 

"For almost twenty yeara, the Woman Suffrage Association has been 
steadily working to secure an equality of rights, opportunities and protec- 
tion, while its officers have aided in the organization of almost every good 
work. The W. C. T. U. of the State with its membeTship of almost sixteen 
thousand women, working earnestly in their forty departments, is a force 
which cannot he eatiraatod. 

"Turning aside from the heretofore unequaled activity of woman in 
journalism, the excellent work being accomplished by the agency of Women's 
Clubs, we would emphasize the quiet but remarkably pervasive influence 
of the Chautauqua movement, in whose circles the ideal conditions fre- 
quently exist, since here men and women, youths and maidens meet and 
enjoy an interchange of thought which is strengthening to the young, 
liberalizing to the old and progressive in its every tendency. 

"Side by side with these movements is the recognition of woman's 
industrial and civil rights by the Knights of Labor, the formation of the 
Woman's League as a resultof the International Council, the organization of 
the Woman's Alliance and the work of the Protective Agency. 

" During the past year a large delegation of Illinois women attended the 
International Council of Women at Washington, n here they listened to, and 
many of them were converted by the strongest arguments ever yet made by 
women for the removal of their political disabilities. Never before was 
there such an array of facte and experience presented as on that occasion 
when representative women from the leading nations of the world empha- 
sised the vital need of the ballot in order that woman may succeed in this 
sacred crusade for the home and the protection of the children. 

" But most hopeful of the many signs of promise is the growing recog- 
nition of the parenthood of Ood the Creator, the brotherhood of humanity 
and the understanding that a good deed wrought for humanity anywhere, 
is a good deed wrought for humanity everywhere. Courage then, beloved, 
since the most glorious of opportunities confront us, — the blessed oppor- 
tunity of service." 



ISABELLA W. PARKS, Vice-Pretident. 

rmay be well, preparatory to what little I have to say concerning the 
education of women in this section, to make a brief statement with 
regard to education here in general. To one accustomed as I had been 
all my life to the excellent public school systems of Ohio, Illinois and Iowa, 
the condition of things in Georgia was a painful surprise. Georgia has 
practically no public school system. Such cities as Atlanta have fairly good 
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public schools, but large regioiiH of the couotry have no Bchools At all 
and still other sectioDs have scliools, free schools only for the whites. In 
many places where there pretend to be free schools, they are only of three 
or four months duration because of lack of funds. The result of this among 
tbe colored population can be seen in the fact that illiteracy among them 
has increased since the abolition of slavery, notwithstanding tbe Northern 
money and laborers sent down here for there instruction, because populatlou 
with .them bas increased faster than we could educate them. If the same 
is not true of the " poor whites," it is because population has not increased 
BO fast with them. In our immediat« vicinity, Just outside the city limits 
of Atlanta, there is a large white population growing up without school 
advantages because the ubiiiuitous " school district" of the North is want- 
ing here, and the whites would rather their children should never know 
their letters than that they should learn them iu a colored school. The 
colored children of the neighborhood attend Clark University. 

From this condition of education in general, it is not difficult to infer 
tbe status of woman's education. On the woman question, tbe people of 
this section are at least one hundred years behind the North. Our colored 
schools which are supported by Northern money, admit boys and girls, 
young meu and women, alike. But witli one or two exceptions, no Southern 
College or University admits girls and young women and tbe courses of 
study of tbe " Female Seminaries" are those with which we were familiar 
in tbe North fifty years ago, before Vassar and Wellesley introdued a higher 
standard. Even tbe high schools here are usually divided into "Boys' 
High Schools," and " Girls' High Schools." And sometimes tbe " Girls' High 
School" is wanting altogetlier, Tbe industrial and moral needs of women 
in this section, I have not been able as yet to make a subject of invesHgation 
but much can be inferred from their educational standing and from the 
public sentiment on tbe woman question. 

In tbe face of such facts, ought not the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women to consider whether it is not its duty to give the educational 
influence of its presence in the near future to Atlanta? i believe that no- 
where could it do more good. Ah-eady Atlanta is a great centre of power 
in the South and it is rapidly growing into one of the great commercial 
cities of tlie nation. 



JENNY K. TROUT, M. D., Vice-Preaident. 

I REPLY to special questions given to Vice-Presidents. I presume that 
it is intended that we should make money tlie basis of value by which 
to measure the work done by the sexes. If it were the quality of the 
work done by each that was intended to be taken as tbe standard, then 
pages might be written upon the subject 
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Women's work in art, literature, medicine and on the sta^e commands 
qait« as high a price as that of men throughout the Dominion, providing 
equal talent is displayed. The women teachers in British Columbia receive 
in some instances, for the same class of schools, equal paj; but as a rale 
their salaries are slightly below those of men. In looking over the report 
of the Bureau of Industries, I found one trade in which women earned 
more than men, viz. that of paper bE^ and box making. This was 
based upon three months work on an avenge of 54 hours per week. The 
men bad earned (4.17 while the women received $4.33 per week. Women 
weaving woolen yam, — working on an average of 57.33 hours per week, 
received $5.6-^, while the men working 50.84 hours were paid $5.69. Both 
sexes were upwards of sixteen years of Age, 

It Is only in isolated cases in any department where women receive more 
than men. As a rule women in general receive less pay for the hours they 
work than men. The only exception would be among laboring men who 
are sometimes during the cold wint«r months, glad to work for their hoaxd. 
But the contrary is true of women who are willing to do bouse work. There 
is a constant demand for their labor. Mistresses, I am sure, might do much 
to mE^e domestic service more attractive. They should provide more labor 
saving appliances and thus do away with much of the drudgery. By adopt- 
ing a regular system of work, they would j^et more done in the same hours; 
consequently their servants would have some leisure time to themselves; 
then, too, they would find by making their rooms and kitchen more comforts 
able and attractive, tltey could Impart more of a home feeling. 

Besides all this, if they were permitted to see their friends in the house 
instead of drawing them out on the street for that purpose, they would be 
amplyrepaid for the kindness. Add to the above, various other little things 
which every kind-hearted woman can think of, and it will do much to solve 
the problem which is worrying many housekeepers today. 

While I have nothing of striking importance to note, still woman's best 
interests ai'e advancing in all the different Provinces of the Dominion. Her 
friends in the respective Legislatures are guarding her needs and watching 
her opportunities. In British Columbia I understand that Mr. Drake, M, 
F. F., has again introduced his bill on behalf of Woman Suffrage. Mr. 
Watus again brought forward his measure to extend Municipal Suffrage to 
married women. It was voted down in the Province of Ontario. In the 
same Province an act for the prot«ction of infant children was amended. 
This hill makes it compulsory to register all baby farms and they now are 
subject to public inspection. 

A bill was introduced amending the municipal act improving municipal- 
ities, to regulat« the cigar and tobacco ti-ade and prohibiting the sale of the 
same to children;it also provides for the erection of bathing and boat-houses 
and the inspection of the same, so that they shall not be used for any illegal 
or immoral purposes, and preventing the sale of li<|uors therein. Another 
bill was introduced autliorizing municipalities, when three-fourths of the 
trades in a district petitioned for a change in the hours of closing their 
stores, Co grant their request, thus paving the way for short hours in sum- 
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In the Province of Quebec, a commission was appointed to investigate 
the conditions of operatives in the difFerent manufacturing establish menta. 
In the largest cotton mills iu the Province, 1300 persons were employed; of 
these, 600 weta women and 200 were children from ten years of age, upwards. 
The girls and women averted SO cents per diem and the men $1.00, by 
working long hours in the busy season. 

In Toronto, the Hillcrest Convalescent Home is a new institution opened 
for the benefit of women. It is doing good work for the sick poor, giving 
them a chance to recuperate after severe illness. The Aged Women's Home 
and Sick Children's Hospital, are each doing a good work and are largely 
under the control of women. 

Two day nurseries have been established in the city, they are doing much 
good by enabling poor women to go out to work and thereby support, or 
help to support, their families. 

In matters educational the opportunities for women are rapidly ad- 
vancing and women are not slow in taking advanti^ of them. 

Moulton College is a new institntion r>pened in Toronto exclusively for 
the benefit of women. It was founded hy the Hon. Mrs. McMaster, and tlie 
schoolbears her maiden name. She gave her beautiful residenceand grounds 
wortli about $50,000 for this purpose and contributed $3,000 toward furnish- 
ing. Its staff of teachers is excellent, their salaries are guaranteed out of 
the endowment fund of McMaster University, which was fonnded and 
endowed by her late husband, Senator McMaster. The affairs of this school 
are under the control of the Baptist denomination. 

The Donalda Special Course for Women in McOill College in Montreal, 
has been further endowed. Sir Donald A. Smitb has added $70,000 to the 
$50,C00 already contributed by bim. During the four years this University 
has been open for women, their number in attendance has increased from 
eiglit; to ninety. Degrees were there confered on eight students in May 
last, four of whom took high places on the honor list. One of them was 
awarded the gold medal for English Literature. 

Miss Annie Stewart of Dalbousie College, N, B., has been appointed to 
the Mathematical Fellowship in Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. In 
Literature and Art our women are making good progress. I^idy Stephen 
presides over the Society of Decorative Art in Montreal, which is controlled 
by her sex. This is a sort of Art Exchange for the benefit of poor but 
worthy women. All the large cities now have art schools, the majority of 
which appear to be doing well. 

Miss Duncan, or " Garth Grafton," and several others have made a name 
for themselves in literature. A young lady in Samia has taken a prominent 
and rraponsible position in her father's chemical works and has lately per- 
fected a valuable invention, which has been patented. 

The Toronto General H»spital awarded diplomas to eleven women as 
cei'tified nurses. This was the result of two years' study and practice. An 
innovation was introduced in that city by electing two women as School 
Trustees. The women teachers there have formed an association for mutual 
benefit. The Young Women's Christian Guild, organized something over a 
year ago, is doing good work. 
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This and similar institutions have done much in t«achiDg self-reliance 
and increasing the number of women who are capable of taking part in 
public meetings. 

The W. C. T. IT., I consider one of the chief factors in accomplishing 
this advance. It is becoming better organized, more powerf nl and effective, 
as the years go by. Miss Phelps can fully testify as to the correctness of 
this statement, and can tell you of the time when it was hard to get a 
woman in Canada to occupy a Chair or to take any part in mixed meeting. 

Miss Phelps, of St. CaUiariues, Canada, will att«ad our Congress. 
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1889. 



Ttte Committee of Reforms and Statistics propose the following subject 
and questions to be reported upon this year by the Vice Presidents of the 
several States, in connection with any other information within their reach, 
its see Article Ist, Sec. 2nd, By-Laws: " They shall prepare bripf reports to 
be presented at the annual business meeting of the Association, npon the 
intellectual, moral and industrial conditions and needs of the women of their 
StAteOT section." Attention is called to the desirability of con<Ien«ed reports, 
as a habit is gaining of making very extended ones, which must either be 
" cut " by the Committee of Publication, omitted altogether, or which add 
more to the printing expenses than Is really to be afforded. 

The additional subject presented to the Vice-Presidents for Congress 
of 1889, is, — Hygienic Conditions of Schools and School Buildings, — as 
follows:— 

Relation of size of rooms to number of pupils. 

Graded seats for children. 

Arrangement of seats in relation to windows. 

Ventilation and Heating, — use of Theiinometer. 

Stairways: long flights for growing girls, — high "risers" to stairs /or 
young children. 

Physical training of pupils. 

Safety of school buildings. 

Sanitary conditions, and plumbing. 

Decency and privacy of sanitary closets. 

Examine and report condition of typical best and worst city school, — 
also of the best and worst country schoool. 

The Vice-Presidents of the Association are asked to send their several 
Reports, properly prepared for the Congress, to the Chairman of Reforms 
and statistics, (Urs. Antoinette Bi-own Blackwell, Elizabeth, New Jersey) 
fully four weeks previous to the time of holding the Women's Congress 
for 1689, in order that she may compile from them a Paper npon the same 
subject, which is to be one of the twelve Papers presented to the public 
audiences, atid which will bring the work of the Vice-Presidents before 
the public much more prominently and justly than heretofore. These 
reports will be placed, previous to the Congress, in the bands of the 
Secretary, and will be read as usual, in the member's meeting. It is hoped 
that alt the Vice-Presidents will kindly respond. 
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TRUTH, JUSTICE AND HONOR. 



RBPO RT 



FOR THE 

d'aansemeni of ^^omen. 



/5^^ Wometis Congress. 



NE>Ar YORK City, October, 1887. 



FALL RIVER, MASS. : 

J. H. Franklin A Co., Publishers amd Pristkbs. 

1888. 
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Julia Ward Howe, Rhode Island. 



N. Y. 

R. I. 
\^. ji. vfuiaiBi^ Me. 

Caaolute R. Wendell, N. H. 

Rev. Antoinette H. Hlackwell, 

N. J. 
U. Louise Thomas, Pa. 

Elizabbth T. Graham, Hd. 

Jane U. Landeb, D. C. 

Ibabel W. Parks, 6a. 

Elizabeth W. Tarnum, Fla. 



Susan H. Aveby, 
Kbbbcca N. Hazard, 
Loia G. HuPPORD, 
Caroline M. Brown, 
Eliza R. Sunderland, 
Adble S. Hutchison, M. D., 
Nancy H. Abbit, 
Uaroaret a. Cleaves, H. I 
Claba Bewick Colby, 
Jennie A. Fboibeth, 
Ellen M. Mitchell, 
Alida C. Aveby, M. D., 
Jennie K. Tbout, M. D., 



Mich. 
Wis. 



Utah. 
Colo. 
CaL 



BSOzt.xi^.Ajn'z'. 

Isabel Rowland, New Yoik. 



Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, Massachusetts. 



Sophia Cubtiss Hoffman, 



N. T I Sarah J. Eddy, 



XI ifi.a]cnroxi.s. 



Anna D. French, M. D., 
Maby E. Baoo, 
Hariett a. Townbend, 
Romblia L. Clapp, 
Maby F. Eastman, 
Gasoline A. Kennabd, 
Katk Gannett Wkllb, 
Susan Woodman, 
LiLLiE B, C. Wyman, 
Lita Barney Sayleb, 
Helen Campbell, 
Charlotte L. Pierce, 
Emma J. Bartol, 



N. H. 
R. I. 



Ella Y. Mark, M. D., Md. 

Caroline E. Mebbick, La. 

Sylvia Goddabd, Ky. 

Emma Mont McRae, Ind. 
Elizabeth Boynton Habbebi, 111. 

Cathebine a. F. Stebbinb, Mich. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin, la. 

May Roobrs, " 

Lauka R. Wolcott, M. D., Wis. 

Maby E. Wing, Neb. 

Caroline M. Severance, Cal. 

Alice McGilvary, M. D., Csd. 
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C)fcir)dir)q kj0rr)n)iffees. 



Mbb. Mart C. Pkokham, Ch., 158 Oloey St., Prov. R. I. 



Pkof. Mabia Mitcheli., L. L. D., Ch., Vassar Col., Poughkeepsie, N. T. 



Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott Maaa. I MIbh Mary W. Wliitney, 
Rev. Antoinnette B. Blackwell, N. J. | MIbb Ella C. Lapham, 



N. Y. 
N. T. 



Eliza M. Moaher, M. D. N. T. | Jennie K. Trout, M. D., 

Misa Mabv F. Eastman, Ch., Tewksbury, Mass. 
Mrs. Ella Hamilton Durley, la. j Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Ind. 

Mrs. Ellen U. Mitchell, Col. ] Mrs. Anna Oarlin Spencer N. Y. 

IWDT7STH.I.A.II 3m-CTC.*.TION". 

Anna D. French, M. D., Ch., 314 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Mixs Elizabeth W. Yamum, Fla. [ Mrs. A. Yau Hoessen Wakeman, 111. 

Margaret A. Cleaves, M. D., la. Mrs. Mary E. Cobb, Pa. 

Mrs. Harriet A. Townsend, N. T. | 

Mrs. Mary E. Ba&o, Ch., Si James St, Syracuse, N, Y. 

Mrs. Mary E. Wing, Neb. I Mrs. Charlotte S. Williams, N, Y. 

Miss Sarah J. Eddy, R. I. Mrs. E. T. Graham, Md. 

Mrs. Nancy H. Adsit, Wis. | Miss Sara F. Hallovell, HI. 

MiBB LiLi-iAN Whitino, Ch; Hotel Brunswick, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary E. Bundy, HI. I Miss May Rogers, la. 

Miss Ella A. Giles, Wis. | Mrs. Evelyn S. Allen, N. Y. 

I'-CTBr. r o ATTio N . 

Mrs. LltA Barney Sayles, Ch., Killingty, Conn. 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Mass. 

O-a-BTOHIA-XT. 

Mrs, LiTA Barney Sayles, Killingly, Conn.» 

xroixr^'.A.n'ioxrs x-oxb scvz coxto-SiEsss. 

Mbb. Charlotte L. Pierce, Ch., 1415 Walnut St, Phila., Pa. 

Mrs. C. A. Quimby, Me. | Mrs. EUen M. Mitchell, Colo. 

Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, N. Y. C. Miss Frances E. Willard, 111. 

Mrs. Mary C. Ames, Mass. | Dr. Jennie McCowen, la. 

To whom address reqnesta for A. A. W. pnbliostloaB. 
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Ridgetown, Ont. 
Frissell, Caroline Stevens, M. D., 

Riverside, Toronto, Ont. 
Hamlin, Mrs. R. S., Oshawa, Ont. 
Jobnston, Margaret, M. D., 

272 Jarris St., Toronto, Ont. 
Mattliews, Mrs. Anna, 

68 Elm St., Toronto, Ont. 
MacGillvary, Alice, M. D., 

170 Johnston St, Kingston, Ont. 
Riddle, Miss Margaret, 

Box 562, Toronto, Ont. 
Tasker, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

81 Mance St, Montreal, Que. 
Tefft, Jenny K., M. D., 

66 Church St, Toronto, Ont. 
Trout, Jenny K., M. D., 

86 Church St, Toronto, Ont. 

CALIFORNIA. 



Boyd, Mrs. Eate, 

1818 Vallejo St., San Francisco. 
Channing, Mrs. M. J., 

Pasadena, Los Angeles Co. 
Sargent, Mrs. E. C, 

Cor. 13th & Folsom Sts. , 

San Francisco. 
Vamey, Mrs. M. S., Oakland. 

COLORADO. 

Ashley, Mrs. E. M., 

1460 Grant Ave., Denver. 
Mitehell, Mrs. Ellen M., 

1620 California St., Denver. 

CONNBCnCCT. 



Hathaway, Mrs, Rebecca P., Enfield. 



Mann, Mrs. C. A. J., 

Highland Park, New Haven. 
Sayles, Mrs. Lita Barney. Killingly. 



Seelye, Mrs. Finette S., 

Crescent City, Putnam Co. 
Varnum Mrs. Elizabeth Widgery, 

Port Gates. 



Parks^ Mrs. Isabella W., 

Care Clark University, Atlanta. 
Wright, Mrs. Marie, 

Sunny South, Atlanta. 



Affield Mrs. Helen Wait«, 

Box 24, Wright's Cove, Cook Co. 
Bancroft, Miss Jane M., 

Woman's College, Bvanston. 
Bedell, Leila G.,M.D., 

181 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
Blackman, Mrs. Edwin, 

241 Erie St., Chicago. 
Bliss, Mrs. Amanda N., 

1233 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Brown, Mrs. Caroline M., 

28BErieSt, Chicago. 
BuSum, Mrs. J. H., 

m Rush St, Chicago. 
Btmdy, Mrs. Mary E., 

G57 N. State St, Chicago. 
Burnett, Mary Weeks, M. D., 
Room 1 , Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Chapin, Rev. Augusta J., Oak Park. 
Clowry, Mrs. G. Estabrook, 

524 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
Coonly, Mrs. John C, 



Dexter, Mrs. Joseph 

1721 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Dunn, Mrs. Julia Mills, -' - 
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DyejMrB. Mary, 

383 wasbington BouleTard, Chicago. 

FarBon, Mrs. Clara M., 

183 Dearborn Ave., Cbic^o. 
Flower, Mrs. J. M., 

361 Superior St, Cbicago. 
Gannett, Mrs. Mar; T. L., Hinsdale. 
Hallowell, Mias Sara F. 

Pnllmaii Building, Chicago. 
Harbert, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton, 

Evanstbn. 
Haworth, Mrs. Mary E., 

407 E. Eldorado St., Decatur. 
Holmes, Mrs. Uary E., Galoa. 

Jacobus, Mrs. Pauline, 

135 Wabash Ave., Chic^o. 
Jones, Mrs. 8. C. L., Unity Office, 

136 Wabash Ave., Chici^o. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Margaret, 

411 Superior St., Chicago. 
Le Baron, Miss Frances, 

135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
McEay, Mrs. Mary A., 

2248 Indiana Ave., Cbicago. 
Mitchell, Miss Anna B., 

44 Sixteenth St, Cliicago. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Helen L., 

2432 Michigan Ave., Chicaeo. 
Peters, Mrs. Clara Lyon, Watseka. 
Smith, Julia Holmes, M. B., 

521 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
Sweet, Miss Ada C, 

26flErieSt, Chicago. 
Tucker, Mrs. Cornelia M., 

888 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Tan Benchoten, Mrs. S., Bvanaton. 
Wakeman, Mrs A. Tan Htessen, 

884 Lincoln Ave., Cbicago. 
Waldron, Mrs. Jane M., 

261 La Salle Ave., Chicago. 
Willard, MisB Frances E., Evanston. 



E^ing, Prof. Emma P., Lafayette. 
Harper, Mrs. Ida A., Terra Haute. 
Huftord, Mrs. Lois G., 

427 N. East St., Indianapolis. 
McKay, Mrs. Martha N., 

156 Ash St, Indianapolis. 
McKiie. Mrs. Emma Mont, Marion. 
Nicholson, Mrs. Clara H., Tincennes. 
Sewall, Mrs. Mary Wright, 

406 N, Penn St .Indianapolis, 
Shanklin, Mrs. Gertrude A., 

Evansville. 



Adams, Mrs. M. N., Dubuque. 

Allyn, Mrs. Eunice E. G., Dubuque. 
Andrews, Mrs. L. F., Des Moines. 
Brickford, Miss Lile P., Davenport. 
Billington, Mrs. Addie B., 

1325 E. Walnut St, Des Moines. 
Browne, Mrs. Louise, 

Browne's Addition, Des Moines. 
Bryant, Mrs. S. P., Davenport. 

Cody, Mrs. Nellie Reid, 

Marshalltown. 
Callanan, Mrs. Martha C, 

Inglebrae, Des Moines. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Emily Ruth, 

Greenwood Ave., Des Moines. 
Chalfaut, Mrs. W. N., Iowa City. 
Clark, Mrs. LuellaB., 
Cor. Fifth & Centre Sts., Des Moines. 
Cleaves, Margaret A., M. D., 

Des Moines. 
Cole, Mrs. C. T., Mt Pleasant. 

Collier, Mrs. Ada L., Dubuque. 

Cook, Mrs. Roxanna, 

711 Eight St, Des Moines. 
Crowe, Mrs. Martha Foote, GrinneU. 
Currier, Mrs. Celia M., Iowa City. 
Davidson, Mrs. Clara, Des Moines. 
Dickenson, Mrs. S. M., 
Cor. 4th & Centre Sts., Des Moines. 
Durley, Mrs. Ella Hamilton, 

1035 Eight St., Des Moines. 
Eddy, Mrs. F. Gertrude, Waterloo. 
Fairbanks, Mrs. Caroline D,, 

Dubuque- 
Foster, Mrs. Judith Ellen, Clinton. 
Gatch, Mrs. M. E., 

826 Seventh St, Des Moines. 
Gilcrest, Miss Belle M., 

805 Eight St., Des Moines. 
Gillette, Mrs. Sophia S., 

Cottage Grove, Des Moines. 
Gorton, Mrs. M. Jeanne, Iowa City. 
Gould, Edith M.,M.D., 

70e Wahiut St, Des Moines. 
Gould, Miss Ellen M., 

26 Eleventh St., Davenport. 
Haddock, Mrs. Emma, Iowa City. 
Hall, Mrs. Louisa, 

422 Columbia St., Burlington. 
Hambleton, Mrs. Nancy S., Nevada. 
Hanna, Rebecca, M. D,, 

Red Oak, Montgomery C^o. 
Harbach, Mrs. L., 

Fourth St, Des Moines. 
Harkness, Mrs. Clara F., Humbolt 
Hess, Elizabeth, M. D., Iowa City. 
Hinman, Mrs. A. C, Iowa City. 

Holmes, Miss Clara M., 

818 E. Thirteenth St., Davenport. 
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Hultin, Bev. Ida C, Algona. 

Hontiiig, Hts. Julia At., 

706 Bigliteenth St., Des Moines. 
King, Azubah D., M. D., 

eie Walnut St., Dea Moines, 
King, MiBH Margaret A., 

916 Wa&iut 8L, Des Hoines. 
Lamphere, Hrs. Lydia J., 
Cor. 12th and High Sts., Des Moines. 
Larabee, Mrs. Amia M., Claremont. 
Lehman, Mrs. Nora S., 

1321 Ninth SjU Des Moines. 
Lewelten, Mrs. Alice W., 

Clarinda, Page Co. 
Martin, Mrs. Ellen Adaline, 

Davenport 
Martin, Miss Grace L., 

Eul], Sioux Co. 
Mason, Mrs., J. L., 

Fifth St., Des Hoines. 
McBride, Mrs. Matilda B., 

Des Moines. 
McCowan, Jennie, M. D., 

406 Brady St., Davenport. 
McCrum, Miss Anna Summervlue, 

123 Lafayette PI., Davenport. 
McOonegal, Mrs. Mary Butin, 

Carlisle, Warren Co. 
McMurray, Mrs. A. E., 
Sec'y State Temperance Alliance, 
Bes Moines. 
Mills, Mrs. Sarah B., 

26 Fourth St, Des Moines. 
Moore, Mrs. Bettie, 

Mitehelville, Polk Co. 
Murdock, Rev. Marion, Humbott 
Newell, Miss Bemlce, Qrinnell. 

Nichols, Stella M., M. D,, Davenport. 
Nourse, Mrs. Rebecca, 

Fourth St., Des Moines. 
Orwig, Mrs. Maria S., Des Moines. 
Parker, Mrs. S. M., Dubuque. 

Parsons, Mrs. Ellen E., 

819 Sixth St, Dea Hoines. 
Payne, Mrs. Adeline M., Nevada. 
Peck, Mrs. W. F., Davenport. 

Pierce, Mrs. F. W.' Davenport. 



Reed, Hiss Lizzie B., Algona. 

Eeicnard, Mrs. Harvey D. 

Mitchelville, Polk Co. 
Rich, Mrs. Ellen M., 

Tinton, Benton Co. 
Richards, Mrs. S. F,, Waterloo. 

Rogers, Miss May, Dubuque. 

Scott, Mrs. Mary S., Nevada. 

Smith, Mrs. Estelle T., 

400 E. Eleventh St, Des Moines. 



Smith, Prof. Susan Penimore, 

Iowa City. 
Stevens, Mrs. Rowena, Ames. 

Sudlow, Miss Phebe, Davenport 
Swain, Mrs. Adeline M., Fort Dodge. 
Truitt, Mrs. A. A., Waterloo. 

Whitcomb, Mrs. Maggie, 

Care Saturday Evening Mail, 
Des Hoines. 
Wickersham, Mrs. Ella R., 

Iowa City. 
Williams, Mrs. Hannah L., 

Postville, Allamakee Co. 
Wilson, Mrs. L. H., 

on Eighteenth St., Des Moinea. 
Wood, Mrs. Amy Upham, Atlantic. 
Wright, Mrs. Mary H., 

1315 Pleasant St Des Moines. 
Wright, Mrs. Nellie EUiott, 

Greenwood Ave., Des Moines. 



Avery, Mrs. Susan H., 

318 Broadway, Louisville. 
BenneU, Mrs. Belle H., White HalL 
Bergmimn, Mrs. G. T., Louisville. 
Bowser, Mrs. Annie C, 

943 Second St, Louisville. 
Clay, Miss Laura, Lexington. 

Danforth, Miss Josie, 

609 Ormsby Ave., Louisville. 
Goddard, Mrs. Sylvia, 

Cor. 2d ft Washington Sto., 

Louisville. 
Mantle, Mrs. Emma Brown, 

Cor. Oak £ Fourth Sts., Louisville. 
Price, Mrs. Mary £., 

1513 Fourth St., Louisville. 
Rogers, Mrs. Hai? Fletcher, 

236 Third St, LouisviUe. 
Saxton, Mrs. Matilda, 

Care Gen. Saxton, Louisville. 
Speed, Mrs. Belle Tevis, 

236 Chestnut St., Louisville. 
Thompson, Mrs. R., 

Care Gen. Saxton, LouisviUe. 
Watte, Hrs. Margaret A., 

1216 Second St., Louisville. 



HAIHEI. 

Barrett, Mrs. Cornelia C, Brewer. 

Beck, Mrs. Sarah Q., Freeport 
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Chase, Urs. Alexina H., Eitterr. 
Devoll, Sarah W., M. D., Portland. 
Fisher, Mrs. Annie D., 

246 York St., Portland. 



AueuBta. 
-,-- -. t J. Porlland. 

Stevens, Mary, M. D., Auburn. 

Weston, Mrs. Eliza E., Doeriug. 



Andrews, Urs. AnnaB., 

71 McCuUoh St, Baltimore. 
BartleU, Mrs. Julia £., 

83a Uonument St., Baltimore. 
Brewster, Flora A,, M. D., 

301 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 
Carmicha«l, Mrs. Margaret E., 

57 MoBlier St., Balnmore. 
Case, Mrs. Lizzie York, 

340 N. Central Ave., Baltimore. 
Dean, Cecilia, M. D., 

205 N. Howard St., Baltimore. 
Diefiendufier, Mrs. Isabella E., 

384 Lanvalo St., Baltimore. 
Fleming, Mary P., M. D., 

298 N. Hovrard St., Baltimore. 
Gambriil, Mrs. Marion C., 

240 St. Paul St. Baltimore. 
Graham, Mrs. EUzabeth T., 

Mount Washington, Baltimore, Co. 
Harris, Miss Ellen B., 

Cor. Mosher & McCulloh Sts., 

Baltimore. 
Ireland, Miss Mary E., 

308 W. Lombard St., Baltimore. 
Kubn, Annie L., M. D., 

407 Light St., Baltimore. 
Lott, Mrs. A. C, 

12fl W. Biddle St., Baltimore. 
Mark, Ella T., M. D., 

017 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 
Maurice, Mrs. Ada, 

03 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore. 
Slocum, Mrs. Mary G., 

183 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 
Thomas, Mrs. M. Grace, 

317 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 
Walsh, Mrs. Fannv, 

9i North Ave., Baltimore. 

HASSACBU BBTTS. 

Ames, Mrs. Mary C, 

Prospect St., Cambridge. 
Baker, A. J., M. D., 

168 W. Newton St., Boston. 
Bartol, MissE. H., 

17 Chestnut St, Boston. 



Bascom, Mrs. Emma C.^ 

Williamstown. 
Bigelow, Miss Arria, 

18 Boylston St, Boston. 
Blatehford, Miss M. E., Cambridge. 
Bowles, Bev. A, C, Abingtou. 

Bradford, Mrs. Sarah J., 

S76 Harvard SLjCambridge. 
Brown, Mrs. Catherine W., Barre. 
Cheney, Mrs. Ednah D., 

Jamaica Plain. 
ClaOin Mrs. Adelaide, Quincy. 

Cusbing, Miss Florence M., 

8 Walnut St, Boston. 
Eastman, Miss Mary F., Tewksbury. 
Eddy, Mrs. Sarah S., Melrose. 

Emerson, Mrs. H. M., 

02 Springfield St, Boston. 
Fletcher, Miss Alice C, 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge. 
Garlin, Miss Lucy H., 

8 West St, Northampton. 
Gerry, Ura. Paulina, Stonebam. 

Ireson, Mrs. Helen M., Lynn, 

Ives, Mrs. Mai? E., 

10 Berwick Park, Boston. 
Joy, Mrs. J. G., 

Shelbuni Falls, Franklin Co, 
Keller, Mrs. E. C. F., 

6 Park St, Boston. 
Kendall, Miss Bliza B., Belmont 
Kendall, Mrs. P. M., Camhridgeport. 
Kenuard, Mrs. C. A., BrooUine. 
King, Miss S. Frank, Dorchester. 
Livermore, Mrs. M. A. C, 

Zi North Ave., Cambridge. 
Lougee, Miss A. M., 

474 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Lowe, Miss MariJia P., Somerville. 
Mack, Mrs. Eleanor, 

Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Marqu^ze, Mrs. C. A., 

6 Park St, Boston. 
May, Miss Abby W., 

3 Exeter St, Boston. 
Molyneux, Miss M. A., 

Chester Sq., Boston. 
Newell, Mrs. Sarah H., 

West Newton. 
Pitman, Mrs. H. M., Somerville. 

Preble, Mrs. H. M., Cambridge. 

SaSord, Mary Jane, M. D., 

308 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Severance, Mrs. Caroline M., 

8 Park St, Boston. 
Swain, Mary L., M. D., 

474 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Talbot, Mrs. Susan H., 

G Park St, Boston. 
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Webster, Mrs. E. H., Hyde Park. 
Wells, Mrs. Kate Gannett, 

15i) Bo^'lstonSt, Boston. 
Whiting, Miss Lilian, 

Hot«l Bi-unswick, Boston. 
Whitney, Mvs. Edward, 

22 Broad St., Boston. 
Woleott, Mrs. H. L. T., Dedham. 
Woodman, Mrs. Maria C, 

Newton Centre. 
Woods, Mrs. Kate Tannatt, 

Care Daily Globe, Boston. 



MulUken, Mrs. Emma A., 

800 Second Ave., Detroit 
Stebbins, Mrs. C. A. F., 

3.53 Fort St W., Detroit 
Sunderland, Mrs. Eliza R., 

Ann Arbor. 



Barton, Miss F. C, Minneapolis. 
Gallinger, Mrs. Helen E., 

1103 S. Seventh St, Minneapolis. 
Hutchison, Adele S,, M. D., 

Minneapolis. 
Steams, Mrs, Sarah B., Dulutli. 

Weston, Mrs. Alice J., Minneapolis. 



MISSOURI. 

Cleveland, Miss Lucia A., 

2724 Dickson Ave., St. Louis. 
Hazard, Mrs. Rebecca N., Klrkwood, 
Howe, Mrs. Altda, 

The Linden, St, Louis. 



Colby, Mrs. Clara B., Beatrice. 

Davis, Mrs. S. K., Omaha. 

KusHell, Mrs. Lucinda. Tecumseh. 

Wing, Mi-s. Mary E., Lincoln. 



Gilbert, AureliaE., M. D., Nashua. 

Hotden, Miss Ella R., West Concord, 

Holden. Mrs. Roxana, Concord. 

Wendell, Miss (,'aroline R., Dover. 

White. Mrs. Armenia, Concord. 

Woodman, Miss Mary P., Dover. 

Woodman, Miss Susan, Dover. 



y City. 



Browning, Mrs, Katharine H., 

Orange. 
Callo, Miss F. M., 

2T8 Newark Ave. 
Campbell, Mrs. Helen, 

Box 22, Orange. 
Cotbum, Mrs. Angelina M., 

Elizabeth. 
Johnson, Mrs. H, Woleott, Orange. 
Leonard, Miss Ella S., 

Atlantic Highlands, 
Lingle, Mias Caroline G., 

Atlantic Highlands. 
McClees, Mrs. Sara A., Montcalm, 
Pope, Mrs. Amelia D., 
Sackett, Miss Eliza D., 
Spear, Mrs. S. Brown, 
Webb, Miss Sarah E., 



Elizabeth. 

Cranford, 

Passaic. 

Elizabeth. 



Allen, Hrs. Evelyn S., 

468 Pearl St, Buffalo. 
Allen, Mrs. Mary P.. 

38 Irving Place, New York. 
Altman, Mrs. Clara, 

71 North St., Buffalo. 
Austin, Mrs. Frank C, 

llflO Main St., Buffalo. 
;g, Mrs, Mary E., 

84 James St., Syracuse. 
Bain, Mi-s. Sarah E., ' 

64 W, Huron St., Buffalo. 
Barnes, Mrs. Catherine Weed, 

Western Ave,, Albany, 
Bergen, Mrs, Cornelia M., 

360 Union St, Brooklyn. 
Bethune, Mrs Louise, 

5.31 Main St, Buffalo. 
Blake, Mrs. LiUie Devereux, 

149 E. 44th St., New York. 
IB, Mrs. Annie L., 

31 North St., Buffalo. 
Bond, Mary E., M. D., 

122 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Cappiani, Mme. Luisa, 

217 Second Ave., New York. 
Cassidy, Mrs. Jane H., 

70S Nostrand Ave,, Brooklyn. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Alice J,, 

Morris Dock, High Bridge, 
Churchyard, Miss Rutli, 

54 Irving PI., Buffalo, 
Clapp, Mrs. R. L., 

" The Westmoreland," New York. 
Cleveland, Mrs. C, A,, Perry. 

Clymer, Mrs. Ella Dietz, 

11« Third Ave., New York, 
Comstock, Miss Caroline B., 

Canandaigua, 
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Coyri^re. Mrs. E. Mariam, 

31 Kaat 17th St., New Tork. 
CriBsy, Mrs. Harriet C, 

50H ProBpect Ave., Buffalo. 
Cutler, Mrs. Charles S., 

51 W. Clenesee St, Buffalo. 
Cutter, Mre. Susan O., 

13] W, Chippewa St., Buffalo. 
DeLamater, Mrs. Buth O., 

424 W. 20th St, New Tork. 
Demorest, Mrs. £. Louise, 

21 E. 57th St., New York. 
Uemorest, Miss Evelyn L., 

21 E. 57th St., New York. 
Dodge, Mrs. Emily P., 

122 Mot^an St., Buffalo. 
Fales, Mrs. Imogeae C, 

B2 Seventh Ave., Brooklyn. 
Foote, Mrs. Eatherine O., 

120 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Forhes, Mrs. Sarah H., 

67 Park PL, Buffalo. 
Forbush, Mrs. J. C, 

805 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 
French, AnnaD., M. IX, 

314 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Ganson, Mrs. Nancy S., 

396 Deleware Ave., Buffalo. 
GougS, Mrs M. K. Bates, 

New Rochelle. 
Greene, Cordelia A., M. D., Castile. 
Greene, Mrs. Charlotte, 

670 Main St., Buffalo. 
Gunn, Huldah T., M. D., 

45 E. 22nd St. New York. 
Haley, Mrs. Christiana X, 

68 W. 40th St., New York. 
Hall, Elizabeth P„ 

Frank St., Rochester, 
Hall, Luey M,, M. D., 

ISl Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Emma Coleman, 

Dunkirk. 
Hanks, Miss Anna D. W.. 

17 Lafayette PI., New York. 
Hawkins, Miss Emily J. , 

364 West Ave., Buffalo. 
Hazen, Mrs. Emily Hall, 

Dobbs Feriy-on- Hudson. 
Helmuth, Mrs. Fannie I., 

290 Madison Ave., New York. 
Herman, Mrs. Esther, 

69 W. B0th St., New York 
Hoffman, Mrs. Sophia C, 

Hyde Park-un- Hudson. 
Howland, Miss Emily, 

Sherwood, Cayuga Co. 
Bowland, Mrs. Hannah L., 

Sherwood, Cayuga Co. 



Howland, Miss Isabel, 

Sherwood, Cayuga Co. 
Hurlburt, Mn. Nettie Norman, 

100 W. 8«th St., New York. 
Husted, Mrs. E., 

288 Jersey St, Buffalo. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Caroline £., Newburgh 
Johnson, Mrs. Alma Calder, 

279 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Eeene, Miss M. Vii^inia, 

Niagara St , Buffalo. 
Kenyon, Miss Ada M., 

359 Prospect Ave., Buffalo. 
Lang^, Mrs. Maria T., 

215 W. 130th St., New York. 
Lapham, Miss Ella C, Fredonia. 
Lathrop, Mrs. E. M., 

67 Park PI., Buffalo. 
Let«hworth, Mrs. C. P., 

611 Niagara St., Buffalo. 
Letchworth, Mrs. Anna M., 

Oil Niagara St, Buffalo. 
Lewis, Mrs. Eathcnne B., 

656 Seventh St., Buffalo. 
Lord, Miss Lucy Salome, 

790 Clinton Ave., Buffalo. 
Lozicr, Jennie M., M. D., 

103 W. 48th St. New York. 
Ludden, Mrs. William, 

221 6at«B Ave., Brooklyn. 
McAuley, Mrs. Rachel, 

819 West 23rd St., New York. 
McNutt, Julia G.,M.D., 

266 Lexington Ave., New York. 
McNutt Sarah J., M. D., 

265 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Merrill, Mrs. Ina B., 

84 James St, SyracuBe. 
Metz, Mrs. H. R., 

42 W. 23rd St., New York. 
Mildeburger, Mrs. Charlotte A., 

356 West 23rd St., New York. 
Miller, Mrs. Annie Jenness, 

19 E. 14th St, New York. 
Mills, Mrs. C. D. B., 

217 W. Genesee St., Syracuse. 
Mitchell, Prof. Maria, 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Moore, Mrs. Loraine H., 

78 Summer St, Buffalo. 
Morse, Mrs. Rebecca A., 

St. Nicholas Ave., & 153d St, 
New York. 
Mosher, Eliza M., M, D., 

129 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 
Newton, Mrs, Mary A,, 

128 W. 43d St., New York. 
Neymann, Mrs. Clara, 

66 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Norton, Mrs. Jennv Watson, 

290 Nortli St., Buffalo. 
Otten, Mra-.TiUleF., 

86W. 71stSt,NewTork. 
Ostroni, Mrs. Sarah C, 

42 W. 48th St., New Tork. 
Patton, Mrs. Abby Hutchinson, 

33 W. ISth St., New York. 
Pettibone, Miss Nora, 

Ifll Mariner St., Buffalo. 
Pierce, Mrs. M. J., 

063 Main St, Buffalo. 
Poole, Mrs. Hester M., 

IIB Broad St., New York. 
Purdy, Mrs. Sarah C, 

no Grand St., New York. 
Rati) burn, Mrs. H. M., 

Mount Veraon. 
Roberts, Mrs. Martha D., 

1195 Main St, Buffalo. 
Bumrill, Mrs. Jennie, 

iieo Main St, Buffalo. 
Rumsey, Mrs, Eveline H,, 
Deleware Ave^ Oor. Tracy, Buffalo. 
Sheldon, Miss Grace, 

1094 Main St.. Buffalo. 
Slote, Mrs. Elizabeth A., Buffalo. 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth Gardner, 

Phelps, Ontario Co, 
Smith, Mrs. Anna A., 

308 W. 14th St, New York. 
Smith, Mrs. KatlierineA., 

219 Bryant St., Buffalo. 
Smith, Mrs. Kate B,, 

200 Main St, Buffalo. 
Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin, 

522 Second Ave., Lansingburgh. 
Thomas, Miss Julia A., 

32 W. 26th St, New York. 
Thomas, Mrs. Lucy C, 

135 E. 66th St, New York. 
Tifft, Mrs. Lilly Lord, 

230 Niagara St., Buffalo. 
Titcomb, Mrs. Virginia C, 

101 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn. 
Tooker, Mrs. Maude W., 

68 W 40th St, New York. 
Townsend, Mrs. Harriet A., 

217 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 
Tweddle, Mrs. Frances W., 

Ill State St, Albany. 
Tau Horn, Mrs. Sarah W., 

106 W. 29th St. New York. 
Tedder, Miss Caroline M., 

545 Franklin St, Buffalo. 
Wade, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

321 Hudson St, Buffalo. 
Walworth, Mrs. Ellen Hardin, 

Saratoga Springs. 



Welch, Miss Jennie M., 

514 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 
Whitney, Miss Mary W., 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Wilbour, Mrs. C. B., 

164 Boulevard Baussmarm, 

Paris, France. 
Williams, Mrs. Amelia L., 

236 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 
Williams, Mrs. Charlotte, 

264 Franklin St, Buffalo. 
Wniiams, Mrs. Charlotte Stoneman, 
nW.Utica St, Buffalo. 
Windsor, Mrs. Carrie E., 

703 Perry St., Buffalo. 
Woodhull, Mrs. Mary, 

440 Pearl St., Buffalo. 
Wood, Mrs. Francos Fisher, 
"The Allston," 
17 E. SStli St., New York. 



Bartow, Mrs. Katlierine, 

831 Bolton Ave., Cleveland. 
Brown, Miss Anna M., 

528 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati. 
Strong, Mrs. S. M., 

1491 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

PENNSTLTANIA. 

Bartol, Mrs. Emma J., 

1900 Spruce St, Philadelphia. 
Blankenburg, Mrs. LucretiaL., 

1326 Arch St, Philadelphia. 
Broomall, AnnaE., M. D., 

Worn. Med. Col., Philadelphia, 
Cobb, Mrs. Mary E., 

E. Penn St, Qermantown. 
Cohen, Mrs. M. H., 

Rittenhouse Sq., Philadelphia. 
Darlington, Mrs. Hannah M., 

Kennett Square. 
Donaldson, Mrs. Mary, 

4502 Spruce St, Philadelphia. 
Douglas, Mrs. L. D,, Meadville, 

Fernando, Mrs. A, C. 

2011 N. 22nd St., Philadelphia. 
Grew, Miss Mary, 

Filbert St, Philadelphia. 
Hallowell Mrs. Sarah C. F., 

Ledger Office, Philadelphia. 
Harper, Mrs. Frances E. W., 

1006 Bainbridge St, Philadelphia. 
Harper, Miss Mary E., 

1006 Bainbridge St., Philadelphia. 
Lawler, Mrs. Fanny H., 
967 Upper Vine St., Williamsburgh. 
Pierce, Mrs. C. L., 

1415 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 
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Rockwell, HiB8 Corrinne M., 

Gtirmikiitown. 
Sartain, H. J., M. D., Philadelphia. 
Tbomas, Mrs. M. Louise, Tacony. 

Aldrich, Mrs, Anna E,, 

101 Oon);(lon St., Providence. 
Armington, Miss M. W., 

92 William St., Providence. 
Chace, Sirs. EUzabeth B., 

Valley Falls. 
Eddy, Miss Sarah J., 

4 Bell St., Providence. 
Hinckley, Mrs. Elizabeth C, 

5H Bea«on St., Providence. 
Howe, Mrs. Julia Wai-d. * Newport. 
Mowiy, Martha E., SI. D,, 

N. Main St., Providence, 
Palmer, Sirs. Fanny, 

(192 Plain St., Providence. 
Peckhan), Mrs. JlaryC, 

l.W Olney St., Providence. 
Rice, Mrs. Rebecca R., 

468 Broad St.. Providence. 
Wilbour, Sirs. Joshua, 

200 Benefit St., Providence. 
Wyman, Mrs. L. B. C, VaUey Falls, 



Conway, Miss Clara, Memphis. 

Porter, Mrs. Felicia Grundy, 

Niishville. 



Tovell, Miss AuKUsta, 

85 Court St., SienipiB, 

Froiseth, Sirs. Jennie A., 

28 W. Sixth South St., Salt Lake City. 

VERHONT. 

Reed, Mrs. Emily E., Montpelier. 
Smiley, Sirs. Louisa M., Richmond. 

wAHuiNGTON, n. c. 
Carey, Mrs. M. A. S,, 

U20 W. Twenty-first St. 
IIil)[)ert, Sirs. Susan E,, 

B4i Penn. Ave. 
Lander. Mrs. J. M., C^apitol Hill. 
Leonard, SliBS Georgia L., 

85 L St., N. W. 
O'Connor, Mrs. E. M., 1015 O St. 



Adsit, Mrs. Nancy H., 

aw Knapp St, Milwaukee. 
Aikens, MrH. Amanda L., Milwaukee. 
Emerson, Sirs. E. W., Racine. 

Giles, Miss Ella A., Madi^ion. 

LynAe, Mrs. >I, E, B., Milwaukee. 
Wolcott, Laura R., M. D., Milwaukee. 

HO NO It An V MElinERS. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 

Rock House, Hastings, England. 
Sirs. Josephine E. Butler, 

Liverpool, England, 
*Lucretia Uott, Pliiladelpliia. 
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Members will greatly aid by promptly remitting the annual assess- 
ment of $2.00. In remitting money order, please observe regulations 
issued by the Post Office department. 

"The applicant must, in all cases, write her own given name and 
surname in full. When the given name of the payee is known, it 
should also be stated in full ; otherwise initials may be used. The 
given names of married women must be stated, and not those of their 
husbands. For example : — Mrs. Mary Brown must not be described 
as Mrs. William Brown. Names of parties, places and streets, as well 
as numbers and amounts, should be written in full, and in the plainest 
manner possible. A money order must not be made payable to more 
than one person or firm," 

All members who have not received tickets for year ending Octo- 
ber I, 1888, will confer a favor on the Association by forwarding J2.00 
as soon as convenient to 



HENRIETTA L. T. WOLCOTT, 

Dedham, Mass. 



Treasurer, A. A. W. 



Members will confer a favor by giving prompt notice of any error 
or change in address. 

The XVI Congress of Women will be held in Detroit, Michigan, 
in November of 1888, by invitation of the Woman's Club of that city, 
through Mrs. Catherine A. F. Stebbins. Date of meeting will be 
given to the members by an early notice. 

ISABEL ROWLAND, 
Sherwood, N. Y. Secretary. 
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To Art. Ill, Sec. I. — Providing tba,t the Annoal Congress shall be held in 
the month of Oct., except in the year of a Pretldental Election. 

Art. IV, Sec 1st of the Bj-Laws, was so amended as to require the 
Nominatin); Committee to report in print, at the first Executive Session (of 
members,) instead of at the 3rd Conference (of officers). 

TREASURER. 
Voted: (March 25th, 1885,) 

" That the Treasurer give to the Committ«e of Publication only the 
names of members who have paid their dues of the - preceding year; — and 
that in notifying others that their yearly fee is due, she inform them that 
the publications of the association will be sent them on payment of the 

CHAIRMAN OF TOPICS AND PAPERS. 
At the Ist Quarterly Conference, N. T. C, Oct 2»th, '87, it was voted: 

1st. "That in the reading of all Papers at public sessions of the Con- 
gresses, the President strike the gavel at the expiration of thirty minutes, 
and that the reading be then discontinued, unless the audience ask for the 

That the length of each Paper is expected to be twenty minut«s, and its 
extreme limit thirty minutes, — when the gavel will fall. 

2nd. That the Chairman of the Committee of Topics and Papers be 
requested to inform writers of the above motion, when soliciting their work; 
and that this committee be empowered to enforce the rule in regard to 
length of Papers. 

Also: — To ask that a copy of said Paper be left with the Secretary, or 
the Com. of Pub,, for Printing with the Papers of the Congress, — unless this 
may interfere with its money value to the author." 

(By these regulations, the remainder of the one and one-quart«r hours 
which belong to the consideration of each paper, will be secured for dis- 
cnssion by members, as is intended, — and the interest of audiences sustained 
and increased.) 

3rd. "Manuscript for the printer must be written only upon one side 
of the sheet, the Commtttee of Publication not being expected to copy a por- 
tion of the manuscripts in order to prepare them for printing. 

4th. All Reports and Papers should be ready to be delivered into the 
hands of the Publication Committee at the time of the Congress for which 
they are prepared, — that committee being directed to proceed to printing 
such papers as ore ready, without waiting for others, except by some 
express arrangement with the authors." 

(The Committee of Publication has been delayed continually by the 
difficulty of getting together manuscripts of Reports and Papers. Attention 
to the above will lessen their labor and ensure despateh in getting out the 
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IRHE Association for the Advancement of Women met for its 
iX Fifteenth Congress, Oct. 26th, 27th and 28th, 1887, in the city 
of New York, accepting the hospitality of Sorosis. Everj' arrange- 
ment for the comfort and entertainment of the ladies had been made. 
An elegant reception was made at Delmonico's by Sorosis ; — they were 
entertained in the home of Mrs.W. J. Demorest on East 57 St. Invi- 
tations were received to visit the rooms of the Ladies' Art Association, 
the Historical Society, the Metropolitan Museum, and the Hospitals, 
Hahnemann, Presbyterian, St. Luke's, Roosevelt and New York. 



Toted : that tlie above invitations from MuBeumB, Art Associations, His- 
torical Society and Hospitals, be aecepted in the cordial spirit in which they 
areextended, and that those members who find it possible to avail themselves 
of the proffer will do so;— and that the thanks of the Association be sent to 
these various institutions. , 

A beautiful Souvenir, {10,000 Ed.) with illuminated cover, was 

issued by the club in honor of the occasion, and scattered far and 
wide before the gathering of the Congress. It contained a Greeting 
to its invited guests; the call of the President of A. A.W; the Officers 
and committees, and topics of discussions of the Congress ; a history 
of the A. A. W. and its Presidents; a history of Sorosis and its 
Presidents, and much other useful information. It was executed 
under the care of Mrs. Romelia L. Clapp, who is one of the oldest 
members of Sorosis, one of the originators of the Congress, and of 
course one of its oldest members. It is a charming piece of work, 
and reflects great credit on its designer Mrs. Clapp. A few copies are 
yet obtainable, at 10 cents each, of either Mrs. Clapp, or Mrs. Sayles. 
The Third Quarterly Conference of the XV Congress met on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. asth, 1887, at the house of Mrs. Mary A. 
Newton, (W. 43d St.) — Chairman of Local Committee of Sorosis. 
Present, twelve officers. 
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These were Mmes. Howe, Bascom, Brown, Blackwell, Hoffman, 

Sayles, Spencer, Townsend and Wolcott, and Misses Rogers, Vamum 
and Lapham. Letters were read from Sorosis and from Friends in 
Council accepting the invitation from the A. A. W. to send delegates 
to the Congress, and to present reports. Mrs. Catherine Weed Barnes 
and Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer were announced as the delegates from 
Sorosis, and Miss Edith Powers and Mrs. Agatha R. Tunis from 
Friends in Council. These delegates were invited to the privilege 
of attending the members meetings, and taking part in the discussions. 

No reply was received from the N. E. Women's Club, neither 
from the Chicago Club. The delegates of Friends in Council were 
unable to attend. 

An invitation from the National Woman Suffrage Association was 
also read asking the A. A. W. to send delegates to the International 
Council of Women, to be convened in Washington, D. C, March 
2Sth, 1888. 

In absence of one Auditor, Miss Elizabeth W, Varnum was 
appointed to fill the place. 

Adjourned to Board Meeting, at 9.30 a. m. the following day. 

EXECUTIVE SESSIONS. 

At IJie regular meeting of the A. A. W. Board, on the morn- 
ing of October 26th, ten members responded to their names. The 
President, Mrs. Howe, occupied the chair. 

This meeting was followed by the first Executive Session, at 
which were fifty-seven members present. The President read a letter 
from Mrs. Jennie A. Froiseth of Utah, a Vice President of the Associa- 
tion, regretting her inabililyl because of recent bereavement, to pre- 
pare a report. The annual reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
were read and accepted. The Auditors recommended that in making 
up the list of members, the names of those who pay, be distinguished 
from the names of those in arrears. 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Topics 
and Papers, the Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Chairman of the 
Committee on Reforms and Statistics, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Chairman, ad interim, of the Committee on Art, presented their 
reports. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Board, Mrs. Emma C. Bascom 
gave notice of an amendment to the By-Laws, Art, 2, line 6, page 8 ; 
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that the words "Three years non-payment of fees shall forfeit mem- 
bership" be stricken out. 

At the second Executive Session, October 27th, 10.40 a. m., 
forty-five members were present, representing eleven States and the 
District of Columbia, 

The President invited to the platform the delegation from the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and introduced Mrs. 
Mary T. Burt, President of the New York W. C. T. U., Mrs. S. A. 
McClees, Superintendent of the Department of Soldiers and Sailors, 
and Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, Superintendent of Voung Women's Work. 
These ladies extended to the Woman's Congress the cordial greetings 
of the National Women's Christian Temperance Union and an invita- 
tion to attend their annual meeting to be held in Nashville, Tenn,, in 
November. They expressed a hope that the A. A. W. would pass a 
resolution favoring the work of the W. C T. U. and of the white 
cross, in behalf of social purity. These ladies were followed by Mrs. 
Catherine Weed Barnes and Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, invited delegates 
from Sorosis, who presented addresses. 

The Secretary then read the invitadon, before referred to, from 
the National Woman's Suffrage Association, cordially asking the A. A. 
W. to send two delegates to the International Council of Women, to 
be held in Washington, D. C, from March 25th to April ist, inclusive, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the N. W. S. A., gave assurance that a warm welcome would await all 
delegates, and that no association or delegate would be committed to 
the cause of suffrage by an acceptance of the invitation. 

This invitation and the request from the W. C. T. U. were refer- 
red to a committee appointed for their cqnsideration. 

In the absence of Mrs. Lillie B. Chace Wyman, Chairman, Mrs. 
Saj^es, acting chairman, made the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, which was accepted. 

The Secretary then presented a letter from Miss Abbie W, May, 
sending her greetings and good wishes to the members of the Congress 
and expressing regrets that she could not be with them. She urged 
upon the Association to endeavor to continue Mrs. Howe as Presi- 
dent, and voiced the feelings of all American women, certainly of all 
members of the Congress, in the tribute to Mrs. Howe's eminent fit- 
ness for the ofi^ce. 

The report of the Committee on Science, Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
Chairman, was read by Mrs. Wolcott, and accepted. 
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In the absence of the Chairman, Miss Lilian Whiting, the report 
of the Committee on Journalism was read by Mrs. Sewall, and was 
accepted. 

Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Kennard and Mrs, Kate Gannett Wells, spoke 
of the appointment of police matrons in Boston, referring to the 
aid given by the Women's Press Association. Mrs. Barnes, in behalf 
of the Press Association disclaimed the entire honor of securing the 
matrons. 

The report of the Committee on Publication was made through 
the chairman, Mrs. Lita Barney Sayles, and was accepted. 

In compliance with instructions received at the Mid-Year Confer- 
ence, Mrs. Harriet A. Townsend made a report of the informal local 
meeting of members of the A. A. W., held in Buffalo, in February, 
1887. The report was accepted, and will be found in this pamphlet. 

A report of the Circular Letter, which, in accordance with the 
vote at Springfield, of the Board of Directors, had been sent to all 
members of the Association, was made by the Secretary, and was 
accepted. This letter with mention of results, will be found elsewhere. 

A communication from Mrs. Mary C. Peckham, {of Committee 
of Reforms and Statistics,) was read, in which she excused her failure 
to make report upori the effect of strikes on Women, for lack of time, 
and of proper references. Excuse accepted. 

At the Board meeting of October 38th, a telegram of greeting 
was received from Phebe W. Cousins, U. S. Marshal, "a founder of 
the Association, and the first feminine appointee" to that office. 

Sixty-six members were present at the third Executive Session, 
held at 10.45 3- "i-i October 28th. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected. See Report on page 3. 

The committee appointed to consider the invitation from the N. 
W. S. A. to send two delegates to the International Council of Women, 
reported unanimously in favor of its acceptance. They were also 
unanimous in expressing cordial sympathy with the work of the N.W. 
C. T, U. in promoting Temperance and Social Purity, but believed it 
agamst the custom of the A. A.W. to pass a resolution in such a case. 
In this they were upheld by the vote of the members. 

The First Quarterly Conference of the XVI Women's Congress, 
was held on the morning of October 29th, at the home of Mrs. Mary 
A. Newton, Chairman of the Local Committee of Sorosis. The usual 
work of this conference was transacted. The Standing Committees 
of the year were appointed. 
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It was voted that the Mid-Year Conference be held in Baltimore, 
at the parlors of Dr. Nellie V. Mark, Director for Maryland, in March. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and Miss Mary F. Eastman, were appoint- 
ed delegates to the International Council of Women, the last week of 
March, in Washington, D. C, 

The President read a letter of greeting from Henrietta Keuhne, 
ne^ Harkort, President of the Women's Industrial Association of 
Dresden, Germany. 

Cordial thanks were voted to Mrs. Newton, whose house was 
opened to the use of the Board at the last Quarterly Conference pre- 
ceding the XV Congress, and the first Quarterly of the XVI Congress. 

The Chairman on Education, Miss Julia M. Thomas, (a Commit- 
tee of Sorosis,) convened a meeting of her members on Saturday 
afternoon, at the club rooms, to discuss the question which she 
intended to propose upon her day, to the consideration of Sorosis. 
She invited all members of the Congress to be present, and to partake 
of lunch with her committee. Many of the Congress Women availed 
themselves of the invitation and took part in the discussion, and a 
pleasant and profitable afternoon was the result. 

PUBLIC SESSIONS. 

The first public session of the Fifteenth Congress, was held in 
Masonic Temple, on Wednesday, October 26th, 1887. The President 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, opened the meeting with an address, after 
which she introduced Mrs, M. Louise Thomas, the President of Soro- 
sis. Mrs. Thomas was happy to welcome back to New York the A, 
A. W. after fifteen years of noble work. She noted the changes that 
fifteen years had made in the tone of the press, in public sentiment, 
and in the increased weight that the words of women carried. She 
spoke of the broad range of topics covered by the Association. Mrs. 
Thomas read the first essay on the program, Responsibility of Women 
for the tone of Public Sentiment, by Miss Laura B. Clay of Kentucky. 
In the discussion following, Mrs. Howe considered Miss Clay's view a 
somewhat discouraged one. Mrs. A. B. Blackweli said, "Woman's 
influence is strong in any direction in which her heart reaches 
out. When women put thoughts and hearts together, they move all. 
Queen Victoria has great authority in social matters; all women here 
are American queens : if they will, they can place a stigma on all evil 
and put it down. There can be nothing better than looking after 
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home and children, but women while not neglecting home, may go 
out to help the world. It is a "disgrace to a woman who will not 
spend her superfluous energy for the good of society ; — this is the 
weakness of women." 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith then read a paper on Home Studies for 
Women, by Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard of Missouri, which was followed 
by remarks from Mrs. Howe and others. Mrs. Howe spoke of the 
mental activity of the women of SL Louis, the Boston of the West. 
Mrs. Wolcott regretted that Mrs. Hazard limited the age, in her 
description of a club for home study. She loved to work both with 
her children and her grandchildren. She recommended microscopic 
work to women. Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Wolcott differed as to the 
introduction of knitting, etc., into clubs for study. One considered it 
a drawback to thorough work ; the other thought that mental activity 
was increased by the hands being occupied. Miss Eastman disagreed 
with the statement that "women had not yet come to self-conscious- 
ness." They had come to that, but could not go beyond. It is the 
work of the world to destroy self -forgetting. She hoped the papers 
would not always criticize us as "wtmen." Mrs, Peckham understood 
the writer of the paper to mean purely " intellectual self-consciousness.' ' 

At the second public session, .the first paper of the evening was 
that of Miss May Rogers of Iowa, entitled ; The Relation of Women 
to Labor Reform. In regard to this, Mrs. E. D. Cheney said; "The 
difficulty is that the finest and most important part of women's work 
has no money value. People do not realize that the care of children 
at least equals in importance the care of horses and machinery. The 
fallacy that it is an ungraceful thing for women to work for money 
has lessened the respect of the public toward women workers. It is 
the duty of every woman, rich or poor, to do something for pay, to 
show that it is not disgraceful. Women have limitations, some common 
to men and women, some to women alone, and some peculiar advantages. 
Women's work in the war was equal to that of men. Soprano can 
earn as well as basso. It does not depend on tyranny of employers 
that women's wages are low, but on custom, handed down. The pre- 
vailing opinion that there is a slight inferiority is a great stumbling 
block. What is most needed is to bring women to the test of utility." 

Miss Eastman said: "The various phases of labor reform, are 
symptoms of healthful unrest. If the upper classes oppress the 
lower, the upper must suffer ; both must advance or fall together. If 
Tolstoi can do good by his theories, thank G9d for the Russian. If 
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Mr. George or Dr, McGIynn offer a plank to our platform which may 
strengthen it, consider it, though you may reject it. It is the glory of 
America that it is the theatre for theories and problems, and the 
country is able to stand it. It will show a weak spot in the govern- 
ment if we preach one thing and practice another, talk of the people 
and mean half. When large men and litttle women can have full play, 
then will the problem be solved. The women who hold their time 
worth nothing, upset values. Every co-educational college is bolster- 
ing women up to the point where she scorns to give her work for 
nothing." 

The second paper was on Scientific Charity, by Mrs. Frances 
Fisher Wood of New York. In consideration of the lateness of the 
hour, there was no discussion. 

The afternoon meeting of October 27th, opened with a poem on 
the Woman's Congress, written by Grace Appleton (Mrs. Rebecca A. 
Hathaway,) and read by Miss May Rogers. The President then 
introduced Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of New York, who gave a paper 
on Intellectual Sympathy among Women. Mrs. Howe opened the 
discussion by speaking of compensation. If we have one good 
quality we must have the accompanying defects. It is important to 
study the defects of the human instrument that we have to work with. 
We must do our best with such qualities as we have. The great idea 
of the church and of society is that we supplement each other, — each 
a part in the grandeur of the whole. If we cannot hold truth, we can 
behold it. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith told of her one-time need and of 
her now-time satisfaction. She came from the South to New York as 
a girl wife. The war followed and she thought herself among enemies. 
" Bear with her, sir," said Mr. Henry Ward Beecher to her husband, 
"Bear with her, she has a right to her thought;" and that remark led 
her to think herself perhaps wrong. Intellectual sympathy was a 
great factor of Mr, Beecher's composition. At fourteen she thought 
she knew much ; at thirty, knew she knew nothing. She needed 
intellectual sympathy and found it in books and in the thoughts of 
women. Women had to be converted, but she would be sorry to have 
them lose the quality of absolute consecration of purpose. 

No discussion followed the reading of the second paper, Mrs. 
Mary E. Cobb's of Pennsylvania, on The Responsibility of States to 
their Dependent Children. 

At the evening meeting an essay on Thought, Hope and Conso- 
lation from Browning, was ^ven by Mrs. Mary E. Bagg of New York. 
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Miss Eastman continued the . consideration of Browning. Nothing 
comes to us in life so good as the larger faith. In that state of hope 
and faith and trust, we come to the guidance of the great poet-leaders. 
Then comes the feeling that trouble and sorrow and wrong are little, 
so that they bring us into high character, in harmony with the universe. 
By and by we shall be in love with the change of death, which, as 
the poet says, is but a transition. Mrs. Howe said : "Browning is a 
man of great dramatic power. His philosophy is the commonplace 
of ail philosophy. Philosophers give their views with greater majesty; 
I prefer their teachings at first hand. ' Pipo Passes ' is grand. But 
when Browning reasons, as to what man is and what God is, he talks 
of what he knows no more than you or I. Longfellow held Mrs, 
Browning to be the greater poet." Mrs. M. Louise Thomas thought 
that Robert Browning gained more from his wife than she 
gained from him. The kinship of poetic thought between the two 
was felt by all who saw them. She told of having seen them in 
Florence, Italy. 

Women of Egypt, a paper by Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour of Paris, 
was read by Mrs. Sarah Van Horn of New York, and was followed by 
some remarks from Mrs. E. D. Cheney. The meeting then adjourned. 

The fifth public session opened at the usual hour and place. The 
first speaker was Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indiana, whose subject 
wa^ "Women as Educators." An interesting discussion followed the 
paper. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith said : There is one point where women 
teachers fail. They do not protest against the system of marking, — 
and cramming for examination. A gardener sacrifices a year's growth 
of his plants to get roses out of season ; so parents and teachers 
sacrifice the children and the future strength of the country. Miss 
Julia Thomas of New York, Chairman of the Educational Committee 
of Sorosis, believed that the time was never so ripe for women to take 
their places as educators as to-day. 

The health of school children is a vital thing. With health of 
children will come better health of the nation ; with better health of the 
nation, better morals of the nation. In her visits to schools. Miss 
Thomas entered o 
before her. Not oi 
cause of their ill he 
and day. Let wc 
marking, and encoi 
evil has reached ; 
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certain point, draws a certain sura. Many enter bright and come out 
imbecile. This was partly attributed to the use of tobacco. 

Mrs. Wolcott thought that if there was a spirit of evil, he raade 
stairs. To these are due crooked limbs, weak backs, etc. Great im- 
provement has been made in' some of the Chicago schools, where the 
height of the seat is graduated according to the chiid. Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles said that in France the average of the boys using tobacco was 
so far below that of the others that its use was forbidden in schools. 
In Boston 75 per cent, of the boys used tobacco and the result was 
found to be idleness and vice ; so a law was passed in Massachusetts, 
forbidding the gift or sale of tobacco to boys under sixteen, unless 
with consent of parents or guardian. Miss Eastman quoted Prof. 
Maria Mitchell on the marking system. "Reprehensible because 
there is no unit of value and the marking is subject to the raood of 
the teacher, hence unjust." The greater the ambition of the parents, 
the sharper the reproval of the child if his marks are not equal to 
others. Grown people may be thankful that every night is not a 
judgment day for them. 

An essay on The Growth of Art in the West, written by Mrs. 
Mary E. Wing, of Nebraska, was read by Miss Eastman. A few 
remarks from Mrs. Howe, in which she referred to the New Orleans 
Exposition, as having a variety of good art work coming from the 
West, closed the evening exercises. 

The sixth and last public session assembled at 8.15, on the even- 
ing of the 28th. Mrs. Mary C. Peckham, Director from Rhode Island, 
presided. She introduced Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, who read a paper 
on The Freedom of Fate, by Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell of Colorado. 
Mrs. Peckham opened the discussion. Philosophy simply means love 
of wisdom. The idea that fate is opposed to free will is ancient. 
One finds it in the writings of the Orientals and of the Greeks. In 
the time of Thomas Aquinas many women sat as judges, but it was 
simply a survival of the days of chivalry, honoring them because of 
high position or family, and not because of womanhood. We should 
give due allowance for environment and make every failure a stepping 
stone. Mrs. Clara Neymann spoke of the different schools of 
philosophy. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman said that we wanted to overcome and yet 
we must submit. Submission is everywhere. "He that loseth his life 
shall find it." We are dual in nature; there is the real self and the 
exterior self — the real powers are all invisible. 
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Mrs. Adelaide A.Claflin of Massachusetts, thought that what was 
most needed now was the lesson of freedom. We believe in a God of 
kindness and worth. Still there is need to consider heredity. We are 
not solely children of our earthly parents, but also of God. The 
young who excuse their faults by the plea that they cannot help them 
need training in the doctrine of freedom and individual responsibility. 

The closing essay was a paper by Mrs. Howe upon Aristophanes, 
and was followed by some remarks by Mrs. Cheney, who said that the 
subject of Greek poetry and art ought not to be left, without speaking 
of Sappho, who liked to discuss, not only poetical, but moral theses. 

The Association passed a resolution of thanks to Sorosis and to 
all who had in any way contributed to its comfort and success. . 

After appropriate closing words from Mrs. Howe, as the Presi- 
dent of the Association, and from Mrs. Newton, the Chairman of 
the Local Committee, the Fifteenth Congress of Women adjourned. 
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Voted, — At tbelateMid-Teai'ConfereDCeof A. A. W. lield iu SpriDgfleld, 
Mass., in Marcli of i$H7, "That tliu President and Secretary lie a committee 
to prepare and circulate a letter among the members to ascertain their 
fnvoritc pursuits, aud promote tlicir Interest in the Asaouiation." 

Ill pursuance of the motion passed by the Board of the A. A. W. 
the following circular letter was issued by the President and Secretary 
to ail members of the Association : — 

TO THE MEMUERS OP THE ASSOCIATION POIi THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF WOMEN. 

Drak PiiiKNns: — At the Mid-Tear Conference of the officers of our 
AssiH-'iatiun, the followinf^ question was proposed: " How can we seenre 
from tlie members of the A. A. W. a more efficient participation in the Work 
of tlie Association ? " The infrequent meeting aud sliglit acquaintance of 
the members with one anollier and witli the officers of the Association 
appeared to tboso present the greatest obstacle in the way of such a general 
and perfect co-operation as would be desirable. 

In view of this, it was suggested that a circular letter should be ad- 
dressed to the members of the A. A. W., inviting them each and all, to state 
in reply the character of their favorite studies and pursuits. In thid way it 
was thought that we might he able to profit more largely by individual 
talents and attainmente, help more effectually those must in need of aid, 
aud also promote a Hving interest in the Association, since it is true of 
human nature in genera] that "we love what we serve." This suggestion 
was adopted by the unanimons vote of the Conference, and the President 
and Secretary were desired to carry it into effect, 

You are therefore requested to honor this communication by a reply, to 
be sent to the Secretary, succinctly informing us of the topics with which 
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you are most familiar, and of the department of wurk, literary, artistic, 

scientific, industrial, refoimatory, vtc., in which you feel youisclf bust able 

to help the work of our Assotiatiou, or most desirous of being licliicd by it. 

Julia Wakii Uowt:, 

Ella C. Lapham, President 

Secretary. 
Frodonia, N. Y., April 20, 1887. 

In response to this appeal, fifty-five letters have been received, 
leaving 375 members yet to be heard from. The substance of these 
replies has been entered in a special book. To future Committees 
on Topics and Papers, this record, even in its present imperfect state, 
will be very helpful. Completed, it would be most valuable to such 
committees, and to the }Joard, showing at a glance, as the need should 
from time to time arise, the workers best fitted for each particular 
charge. A more equal distribution of work might follow, and the 
aims of the Association be more easily and more fully accomplished. 

Note. — Members are assured that the records of the flfty-five who have 
responded to this request of the Board make very flue and interesting i-ead- 
ing. It is earnestly hoped that the other four hundred will hasten to inform 
the Secretary of their favorite " studies and i)ursuits, that we may be able 
to profit more lai^ely by individual talents and attainments, and promote a 
living intei'est in the Association." 
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At the residence of Dr. Ella V, Mark, in Baltimore, Md., on 
March 23d, 1888, at 10 a. m., was assembled the Mid-Vear Confer- 
ence of the officers of the A. A. W. Fourteen members of the Board 
were present : Mmes. Howe, Cheney, Blackwell, Wolcott, Sayles, 
Hoffman, Kennard, Townsend, Graham, Peirce and Bartol, Miss 
Eastman, Dr. Mark and the Secretary. 

The Committee on Nominating Committee made report 
through Mrs. Harriet W. Townsend, Chairman, which was accepted, 
as follows: Mrs. Charlotte L. Peirce, Pa., Chairman, Mrs. Cordelia 
A. Quimby, Me., Mrs. Francis Fisher Wood, N. V. C, Mrs. Mary C. 
Ames, Mass., Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, Col., Miss Frances E. Willard, 
111., Dr. Jennie McCowen, la. 

In the absence of Mrs. Mary C. Peckham, Chairman of the 
Committee on Topics and Papers, her report was read by the Presi- 
dent. After discussion, during the course of which many interesting 
thoughts were expressed, the report was accepted with modifications, 
and the matter referred back to the Committee, with full power to 
act, in consultation with the President. The Topics to be considered 
at the next Congress will be substantially as follows : 

High Life and High Living. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

The White Cross for Men and the White Shield for Women. 
Miss Frances E. Willard. 

Present Aspect of Women in the Ministry. Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 

Realism in Fiction. Mrs. L. B. C. Wyman. 

Organization among Women. Mrs. Nellie Reid Cody. 

Manual Training for Girls. Miss Ella C. Lapham. 

Civil Marriage. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 

A Symposium on Women's Labor. Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, 
and others. 

The Effect of Training Schools upon Women's Labor. Miss 
Mary F. Eastman. 

(Subject not decided upon.) Dr. Eliza Mosher. 
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Women as Guardians of the Public Health. Dr. Ella V. Mark. 
Municipal taxation. Mrs. Anna C. Bowser. 
Indian women. Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 
A Symposium on Immigration. 

The question was considered whether it was well to have papers 
presented by others than the writers themselves. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Reforms and Statistics, Mrs. 
Blackwell, was requested to prepare her report in a form which should 
fitly open the Symposium on Women's Labor, also to obtain from the 
Vice-Presidents their reports, one month before the meeting of the 
Congress, that she might embody them in her own. 

The Secretary was instructed to copy the three votes, passed at 
New York last autumn, regarding the length of papers and enforcing 
the rule, and send them to the Chairman of the Committee on Topics 
and Papers to be transmitted by her to the ladies who will present 
papers. 

Toted, Tliat in the reading of all papers at public sessions, the Presi- 
dent strike the gavel at the expiration of tiiirt; minutes, and that tlie read- 
ing he then discontinued unless the audience ask for the wliole. 

Voted, That the Chairman of the Committee on Topics and Papers be 
requested to inform writers of the above motion ; and tliat the Chairman of 
the Committee on Topics and Papers be empowered to enforce tl»e rule in 
regard to length of papers. — FVom Min-ulea of First Coi^erence of the XVI. 
Coiigreaa, Oct. 20, 1SS7. 

(By these regulations, the remainder of the one and one-quarter hours 
which belongs to tbe consideration of each paper, will be secured for dis- ■ 
eussion by members, as is intended, — and tlie intei'estof audiences sustained 
and increased.) 

3rd. " Manuseript for the printer must l>e writt«n only upon one side 
of the sheet, the Committee of Publication not being expected to copy a 
portion of the manuscripts in order to prepare them for printing. 

4th. All Reports and Papers should be ready to be delivered into the 
hands of the Publication Committ tthtm fthC grs for which 
tbey are prepared, — that Comm tte be g di t d to p occ 1 to printing 
sucb papers as arc ready, w tl t w ti (; f th rg pt by some 

express arrangements with tl tl 

(The Committee of Publ t 1 a. 1 d 1 y d ti ually by the 

difficulty of getting together m itfltpts IPp Attention 

to the altove will lessen tliei 11 d d spatJ.h m r,ettmg out tlie 

pamphlets.) 

5th. "That the Vice-Presidents of the Associations sliall be asked to 
send their several Reports, properly pi-epared for the Congress, to the 
Chairman of KeformB and Statistics, (Mrs, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey,) from whom they receive the list of questions which 
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fonnB a part of the baeiB of their Reports. That these be trmiHinitted to 
her fully four weeks previous to the time of holding the Women's Congress 
for 18SS, in order that she may compile from tliem a, Paper upon the sitme 
subject, which is to be one of the twelve Papers pi'esented to the public 
audiences, and which will bring the work of the Yice-Presidente before the 
public much more prominently and Justly than heretofore. These reports 
will be placed, previous to the Congress, in the hands of the Secretar;, and 
will be read as usual, in the members' meeting. 

The Board was unable to come to a decision regarding the time 
and place of holding the next Congress, and the matter was finally 
left in the hands of a committee of three : Mrs. Wolcott, Mrs. 
Sayles and Mrs. Kartol, with power to act. 

During the hour of intermission, the ladies enjoyed a bountiful 
lunch provided by the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Graham and others, 
and served by the young ladies of The Helping Hand Club of 
Mount Washington. The thanks of the meeting were extended for 
this courtesy and kindness. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:30, and the members separated, to 
meet again throngh the following week, in attendance upon the Inter- 
national Council at Washington. 

AN INFORMAL MEETING. 

On the afternoon of March 28th, and infomal meeting of the 
members of the A. A. W. was called in the Red Parlor of the Ebbitt 
House, Washington. Forty ladies attendingthe International Council, 
including ten not members of the association, responded to the call. 
A few of the visitors announced their desire to join at the earliest 
opportunity. New England was represented by nine members ; New 
York by nine ; Washington by four ; New Jersey by three ; Penn- 
sylvania by two ; the Northwest by two, and the South by one. 

Several of the older members presented the aims of the Associ- 
ation and explained its workings for the benefit both of those recently 
received into its number, and of others contemplating membership. 
Pleasure was expressed at thus having an opportunity to look into 
each others faces. Ladies from different sections reported the pro- 
gress of women around them, and the favorable results produced by 
the Congress being held in their cities. 

It was suggested at this meeting that the Mid-Year Conferences 
might be made very pleasant occasions. Ladies who felt unable to 
undertake the trouble and expense of a Congress might invite the 
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Conference to meet among them. Although the day was usually 
occupied with business, there was the evening, which might be devoted 
to a lecture, a symposium or a reception, and the meeting might be a 
source of awakening in some place where inspiration was needed. 

Before adjourning Mrs. Howe announced that Mrs. J. M. Lander 
would receive the ladies at her home, on Capitol Hill, the following 
afternoon. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, 

Secretary. 
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To (fte JHeinber* ly" i/ie -Issociation/or (fte .d(lBancejjien( (if Wotnen: 

Dear Piti&NUH, — The present ye»r, like its predecesBurs, brings to our 
notice festivals both of promise and of remembi'aiice. To one cumbining 
both of these, I have now the honoi' of inviting you, viz,, to the Annual 
Congress of our Association, which will be bold this year, in the City of 
New York, iu which tlie first meeting of our Association took place. We 
hope in that great metropolis to meet with friends who have not been able 
to follow us iu tlie distant joumeyings which have mai'ked our eoui'se. We 
hope also for a large attendance of the members of our Association, and one 
in which the more remote as well as the ueai'er parts of our country will 
have fitting representation. 

The Fifteenth Annual Congress of the Association for the Advancement 
of Women will be held in Now York on the 26th, 27th and 28th of October, 
1887. 

ELLA C. LAPHAM, JULIA WARD HOWE, 

Secretary. President. 
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JULIA HOLMES SMITH, M. D., CAairman. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION, 
Tb« Kesponsibility of Women for the Tone of Public Seutitnent, 

MISS LAUKA B. CLAY, Ky. 
Thought, lIox>e and Consolation from Browning, 

MRS. MART E. BAGG, N. T. 
Women aa Educators, MllS. MAY WRIGHT HEWALL, Ind. 

•The Nineteenth Century Woman from a Doctor's Point of View, 

ALICE MacGILLVARY, M. D., Can. 
The Freedom of Fate, MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, Col. 

Women in Relation to Labor Reform, MISS MARY ROGERS, la. 

The KeBpuusibility of States to theii' Dependent Childreo, 

MRS. MARY K COBB, Pa. 
The Domestic Problem, MRS. ANNA OARLIN SPENCER, N. Y, 

The Development and Growth of Ai't in the West, 

MRS. MARY E. WING, Neb. 
Scientilic Charity, MRS. FRANCES FISHER WOOD, N. Y. 

Home Studies for Women, MRS. REBECCA N. HAZZARD, Mo. 

Has the Wave of Progress Reached the Women of the East ? 

MRS. CHARLOTTE B. WILBOUB, Paris. 

•Not rcceired. " On Arlstoplmnes," by Mrs. Howe, waa sabgtltuted. 
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PROF. MARIA MITCHELL, L. L. D., Chairman. 



BY the firo In the printiii); establishment in Buffalo, in March, 1886. the 
Report on Science was destroyed. Your committee deeming it t« have 
been exceedingly valuable, decided to recapitulate suck facts as were 
at their disposal, feeling sure that if any hear them a second time the repe- 
titiou will be overlooked and excused. 

Workers in the higher mathematics are eteadilj gaining in number and 
are finding remunerative employment in the many obBervatories in the 
United States, At Cambridge and Vassar the computing is lai^ely done by 
women. One of our number— Mary W. Whitney of Vassar — resigns the 
position of assistant to Prof. Mitchell to broaden lior field of work, which 
is of acknowledged excellence. At Cambridge, Mass., Mian Saunders, Miss 
Bond, Misses A. and C. Wiulock and Mrs. Fleming are employed in obser- 
vatory work. Mies Willard who formerly labored at Cambridge, has charge 
ot an observatory at Northfleld, Minn., and Miss Bird is in charge of the 
one at Smith College. 

Schools Iff Pharmacy have been established in Buffalo and Boston, where 
equal facilities are offered to women. The finely equipped school at Ann 
Ai'bor, needs only a laboratory or other work room, where the putting up of 
perscriptions shall be taught. Only with this preparation can a woman enjoy 
the profession of pharmacist at once after graduating with honors. In many 
of our States the laws regulating the registration of pharmacist* are so severe 
that the boy of twenty who has served as bottle washer and sweeper in a 
drug store may be registered after taking the same course that the woman 
does. Yet she is barred out for lack of useful experience of putting up 
perscriptions. Several women have graduated from these schools and can 
find work as chemists Mrs. R. Lloyd, another member has been elected a 
professor at^incoln. Neb., after a course of study in Europe. Until some 
radical change is made on this line, women are virtually excluded from this 
pleasant and honorable avenue. In New Orleans quite recently a widow of 
a druggist, desired to continue her husband's business aft«r his death. She 
was denied admission to the School of Pharmacy in tliat city. Not daunted 
by the repulse, she studied under private tutors, passed the examination, 
and is proprietor of an attractive store, receiving recognitiou from the 
physicians. 

School of Medicine. — During the past two years tlie number of women 
graduates of Women's Medical Colleges, Philadelphia, Cleveland, New 
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York, Chic^o, Bnflalo and TTniTersitieB of Boston and Ann Arbor, has steadily 
increased. Women find lucrative positions for honorable self-support in 
private practice, as specialists, as superintendents and assistant superinten- 
dents in state and charitable institutions ; and as Medical Directors in Gynina- 
Biums for women and girls. This year Dr. Alice Morrison was chosen to fill 
a vacancy on the board of city physicians of Rochester, N. Y. All the other 
Ave are men. 

Last hut not least, as to numbers as Medical Missionaries to China and 
Japan. Their profession is opening the doors of the household to foreigners, 
as never before. 

At the American Uedicat Convention held in Chicago, women delegates 
from several states presented their credentials. Massachusetts, (the conset' 
vative old state that she is), sent one. At the International Medical Conven- 
tion held in Washington, D. C, one woman delegate was present. At both 
of these meetdngs the young woman sat in the midst of tlio doctors and 

In many private labratories of distinguished physicians, the work of 
preparing slides for miscrocopic work of diseased and healthy tissues, — of 
dissection of delicate creatures, is done and well done, by women. They 
prepare important specimens, dissections for museums and also for private 
collectionii. Their work always demands intelligent patience, which soon 
developes an equally intelligent interest, and thus these students may, and 
in some instances have become of advantage to society. Want of apace pre- 
vente a comprehensive list of these contributors to scientific knowledge. 

Women are recognized as wi-itersof useful medical papers. Dr. Caroline 
Oreeneof New York City, has published several in The American Journal of 
Obstetrics. 

Dr. Orace Wolcott of Boston, read one before a section of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, on a remarkable " Case of Ulcerative Endo Cardites." She 
was fortunate in presenting the diseased heart to prove the correctness of 
herdi^nosis. The paper was published in the Medical and Surgical Journal 
of July, 1666, and has been copied into other equally known Journals. 

Dr. Emma L. Call, also of Boston, presented a Case of Chronic Pan- 
creatitis, with symptoms resembling malignant disease. 

Weiijei] II} it^ t/ir^ana^i) anssecintiai) fap R^ tHaS^ija^ajtrft 



*f Sci 



At the annual meeting of this Association held at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
August, 1886, and also at the one of 1887, held in New York, several young 
women read papers to the different sections. 

In the section devoted to ttie interests of chemistry, Helen C. Des 
Abbott, of Philadelphia, gave a preliminary analysis of the Chichi pate, 
a plant of Honduras, used in the manufacture of drugs. Lillie J. 
Martin, a teacher of Indianapolis, one on the forming of the leaves of 
Juglans-Nigra. (Blk. walnut.) Quite recently Miss Abbott lectured 
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under the auBpicee of the PhUoBophical, Anthropological and Biologi- 
cal Societies of Washington. She has heen elected a member of the Philo- 
sophical Society, of Philadelphia, the sixth woman so honored. Hary 
Somervllle, Princess Dash KoS, Madames Agassiz and Seiller and our 
honored Vice-President from New York, Prof. Maria Mitchell, proceeded 
her. Miss Martin detailed a plan for a Working School Laboratory which 
included chemical and microscopical work. — (See page 258 Trans. A. A. A. S. 
for 1886.) 

Fanny R. Hitchcock, of New York City, presented a carefully prepared 
paper, read by Prof. E. Cope, of Philadelphia, on the Chrystalline Style of 
tlie Hya Arenaria— [common clam.) The use of this organ had never been 
satisfactorily understood, nor had it been critically examined under the 
microscope. The interest in the subject brought scientific men to the 
discussion, and in spite of her timidity, she was compelled to explain her 
drawings in a moro familiar manner than would be possible in a paper. The 
excellence and beauty of her drawings were commended. Her papers of 
this year were preliminary Notes on the Structure uf Alosa Sapidissima and 
the Homologies of Edestus Spines. 

Br. Eleanor Gait of Elizabeth, N. J., after making a careful study of 
Salamanders has been able to correct certain statements of Drs. Parker and 
Woidersteen. She discovereil such decided differences am()n<; them, that 
Prof. Edward Cope of Philadelphia, building on the work of Dr. Gait, has 
established a new f^enus, under the name of Chandrotus. — See Amer. Natur- 
alist for Jan. 1887. 

In the Botanical Department of Biological Section, a paper on the 
mercantile value of Echinops speraco — carpus, or Honey — bearing plant, was 
read by a lady from Buffalo, N. Y. and several preliminary reports were sub- 
mitted by women. 

In tlie Anthropological Section, Mrs. Zelie Nuttall offered her " Prelim- 
inary notes of tlie Analysis of the Mexican codices and graven inscriptions." 
Favorable circumstances in previous years enabled her to study carefully, 
yet with enthusiasm the picture writings of these ancient people. Familiar- 
ity with certain phonetic symbols of frequent recurrence, brought to her 
notice the fact that the identical symbols are reproduced on the so called 
Calendar Stone and the Sacrificial Stone, about which the most learned 
scholars have written and published many volumes. She became convinced 
that much en'or had been promulgated, for years, and by her notes it can be 
easily seen that the first was used to denote the changes of seasons, day aud 
night, as do our more simply prepared calendars. On the Sacrificial Stone, 
wore cut tines, supposed to serve as outlets for the blood from the animals 
offered in sacrifice. The lines, read by the light of knowledge I'ecently 
gained, were simply the guage of measurement of grain, which in those 
early days was brought to the public market place and distributed to the 
inhabitants, — See Transactions at Buffalo, p. 325. 

For several years the members of this Section have been familiar with 
the work of Mrs. Erminie Smith, of Etliological Bureau at Washington and 
of Miss Alice C. Fletcher of the Agassiz Museum at Cambridge. The death 
of Mrs, Smith, and the absence of Miss Fletcher on Government work in 
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Alaska, prevented any Beport for 1886. Miss Fletcher sent a Eeport for 1887. 
It is a pleasant matter for record of women in Scientlflc work for this year, 
that the A. A. A. S. appointed two of A. A. W. members, Mrs. T. Stevenson 
and MisB Fletcher, to prepare a "Memorial to CongreBS," asking that all 
the evidencee of tlie existence of prc-historic man, wherever found in 
America, shall be presented. In July of this year, Miss Flet«lier received 
the appointment by the President, to allot lands under the new U. S. regu- 
lations, to the Winnebago Indians in Nebraska, with the same compensation 
that is paid to men. 

Columbia College of New York City conferred the degree of L. L. D. 
on Professor Maria Mitchell of Vassar, of Pli. D. on Winifred Edgert»n, 
of B. L., on Alice Freman, President of Wellesly College, and of 
B. A., on Miss M. P. Hankoy of Staten Island. When the conser- 
vative attitude of the Faculty is considered, this should be gratifying 
snccosB for women. In D n a a f I woman-worker has been chosen to 
a paying position in the u Gr il's office. In soientiflc and artistic 

work, we find that the S h K ngton Museum has employed a woman 
to mount and arrange tw I as f American Birds. At Wilberforce 
University, Miss Fredoma J ne I is been given the chair of Science and 
Modern Langui^ea. Alb f y u t, women, memliers of the Collegiate 
Alumne, have formed a t yCl I ' and have published a smallhandy 

volume on " Home Sanitaria. 

Inventions. — A patent has been awrfrded to two women, M. S. Durell 
and A. L. Gebbbard, for an attachment for wat«r heating on steam radiators. 
An appliance which, while involving no additional expense, will be found a 
valuable auxiliary when steam is used for heating p 
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REV. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, Chairman. 



ONE of the most imperative questions of the past year has been the 
relation of Labor to some of the moral issues of the day. We desire 
to emphasize a few facts and suggestions. 

Labor has learned that it has. interests to be protected; it is learning 
that really etficient means for securing the needed protection are extremely 
difficult to find, that unwise measures come more readily to tlie front than 
wiser metliods. Trades Unions in England, where they have had the 
gi'eatest success, were forced to pass through a baptism of bickerings and 
self-assertions before they measurably learned that personal interests need 
not conflict, that the general good may be the good of each. Thus they 
have but slowly gained an adjustable wisdom through sharp experience. 

This wisdom as yet, is applied only to the disbursement of values, not 
to tlieir production. The successful actual co-operative industries are but 
few. Constructive labor has not yet learned to plan, to organize or to exe- 
cute deftly or justly when undirected. Wise and benevolent men have suc- 
cessfully engendered strictly joint stock companies; but the management 
was in the hands of the few not of the many. 

Again, labor reformers are no more agreed in theory than in practice. 
One acHve division seeks to level down to the capacity of the lowest 
workman by insisting that all shall be paid alike; they ignore natures keen- 
est incentive to skill and faithfulness, — reward in proportion to skill and 
achievment. This blind asking that profits shall be shared equally by 
competent and incompetent, throws down the goal of success towards 
which alt should be impelled to press forward. 

Others demand compensation graded by work; yet living wi^es for all ■ 
aud a fair share in ttie business profits by all the laborers. These believe 
that competition held rigidly in check by equity and stimulated by human 
kindness, can oiTer the only vantage ground from which to rea«li out the 
helping hand to the feebler brethren who also are privileged to make 
steady progress. 

Most labor theorists maintain that Nature's free gift of land and its 
products, like air and sunshine, is the common property of humanity in 
which all may share alike. But since men everywhere have added their 
constructive improvements, thus immeasurably increasing values in varying 
degrees, there is endless diSerenoc of opinion about the equitable ownei^ 
ship of property as it now stands. 
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To the majority, money properly represents tbeee improvements and the 
use of money is as rightly compensated for in the shape of interest as the 
use of house, farm, or workshop is Justly paid for as rent. To others, all 
interest is but usury. To a minority even all kinds of property, like tlie 
raw material out of which it has been constructed, is but a common fund 
for all, in which they are entitled to share and share alike. No ueeiu crying 
anarchist! communisti to such reasons as these. But there may be much 
gain from trying to ground both theory and practice upon the firm and 
broad foundations which impartially recognize both the weak and the 
strong. Our conclusion is that in a large measure labor must practically work 
out its own salvation throu);h many various combinations, acccepting their 
pitiful limitations, mistakes, failures, partial gains and successes. Uude- 
velopment, intellectual or moral, with its cruelly narrow outlook, is the 
only lion in the way. Theory in its turn, must enter into that endless fric- 
tion of discussion which will reveal to every acute mind at least, the weak- 
ness of his opponents. Points strong and weak thuscriticised can be readUy 
discriminated by honest seekers after truth. 

The immediate reason why your Committee chose this topic for their 
Report, is that the labor problem, having entered into politics, has become 
a public question with which we are doubly concerned. Henceforth 
political parties wiU grope in the dark like individuals, wilt blunder, 
stumble and compromise on this question as on many others. In the end 
the best interests of humanity will thus be advanced. But since, as out- 
side observers, we see that Legislation enacts, amends, annuls and re-enacts 
almost as freely as school children make fresh regulations with every new 
play; since we forecast that the future will give us office-holders elected 
upon more oi less distinct labor issues ; since we know that taxation, and, 
possibly, the confiscation of property, the r^ulation and perhaps the abo- 
lition of legal interest, the laws of inheritance, the restrictions placed upon 
corporations. Arms, monopolies, inventions and improvements, the regula- 
tion of the hours of labor, and decisions touching many intricate points of 
policy and equity, involving both punishments and remunerations, will 
inevitably be made to turn more and more upon the great pivot of the labor 
problem, we remember that we are standing at the half open dot>r of one 
of the most live questitms of to-day and to-morrow. 

A. republican government embodies the desires of the people; but these 
rise no higher and spread very little wider than the popular intellect. For 
the present, and probably to a large extent for all future time, women as a 
class being comparatively outside of the personal temptations which beset 
great business enterprises and disturb the laborer's judgment, can be more 
impartial than the majority of men. Just as we, as a class, have more 
social, but less personal interest at stake in the liquor problem, so have we 
in the labor problem. Our position should enable us to do the more impar- 
tial work in the coming reconstruction. 

A few great labor principles may become as settled and accepted as the 
Golden Rule, still, like applications of the Golden Rule to actual life, there 
always must be unlike working methods. National, State and local legisla- 
tion ordinarily represents nothing higher than the current social opinion 
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and policy. Hunce the crying need for insight, logic, social pressure wad 
reasoned wiadom, to come both from masculine and feminine point« of 
viBion, which decidedly are not identical. It must be conceded that 
land, water, air, sunshine, life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
aj-e an inalienable legacy to each and all impartially. But where shE^ 
be found the wisdom to determine with even a fair semblance of 
equity just how far the values which arise from improvements — that 
term being made to cover the total products of civilization — are due 
to personal' or co-operate eSorts, and how far to general social growth. 
No gi'eat invention, no remarkable discovery has ever started from very 
primitive life ae a foundation. Each, by personal effort, has but added 
sometliing to previous gains. Personally one is rightly entitled only to the 
values i-opresented by liis own achievement; the great remainder belongs to 
the Commonwealth. This improved wheat-reaper or sewing-machine, in 
strict equity, must enrich the community as properly as it increases his own 
fortunes. 

Some one builds a house in a quiet region, but in ten years it becomes a 
populous city. The house cost him $5,000; now it would bring 960,000. 
How much of that $IK),000 is he fairly entitled to ? Assuredly not to the 
whole; yet something must be conceded to his forethought and sagacity in 
choosing the location, or to his fortunate good luck. Bumanity cannot 
afford to repi^ess brain-power in any wholesome direction; yet as obviously 
all the otlier residents of the city help to raise the value of the property, a 
large sliai'e of it justly belongs to the public as a common fund for 
the common good; and not to the individual for his exclusive good. 
The house represents labor; the money it would bring if sold represents 
labor; the use of the house and the use of the money both equally represent 
labor. If there is any real conflict between capital and labor in a broad 
sense it is only a conflict between labor and labor — the labor of to-day and 
the labor of yesterday. The real question is; To whom do acquired values, 
including all kinds which we class together under the one head of 
improvements," really and rightly beloi^ ? Everyone must admit that 
some sliai*e of tliem justly belongs to the Commonwealth, All taxation 
means e]fa4:tly that. In an emergency, every man, if need be, must give 
largely, possibly even to his whole substance, for the general good. 

But new wants, unforseen necessities are arising under civilization from 
the growing new conditions. It is found to be possible and economical for 
great corporations to produce gi-eat aehieTeraentH. Heavy capitalists can, 
aided by machinery, with much labor-saving, eat up small firms and do 
more and better work with commensurate resulting gains. So much the 
better[ Long may such corporations flourish with adequate compensa- 
tion to every worker according to the quantity and quality of the 
work which he fairly achieves. But how shall the others, driven from 
tlieir posts he compensated? The problem returns to us; Where does 
individual reward reach its just limit, and where does the community 
become equitably entitled to appropriate tlie remainder for the common 
good. The vast combination represents large power; but it is power 
which another similar combination could use with perhaps equal results 
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if it were Dot virtually prevented by the success of the existing flrm 
which amply supplies tbe market with the kind of values it pro- 
duces. In other words, this firm is using and to some extent is monopo- 
lizing facilities which have became a part of the social capital of to-da;. 
For the use of sueb capital, which belongs to the civilizatioii which pro- 
duced it, the firm should justly pay liberal tribute to those who are shut out 
from its use in that particular direction. Thus a railroad is bound in equity 
to l>enefit the public and not uuduly to enrich it« corporation. The same 
principle must hold in all enterprises; for all of them are dealing more 
largely with social than with individual values. 

The guardians of this social capital are bound to consider, and if possi- 
ble to remedy pressing social disabilities. The poor we shall always have 
among us. If willing to work, they arc entitled to opportunity to earn the 
comforts and even the luxuries common to their times. The Commonwealth 
is morally obligated to utilize the labor which needs direction or which 
being excluded from many already tilled industries cannot find satisfactory 
employment. Tlie woricer should be paid according to the quantity and 
quality of service rendered, and that service should be carefully directed 
for the public benefit When a Commonwealth cannot feed its citizens with- 
out pauperizing them, it should give place to a better administration of its 
finances. Butevei-yone is properly jealous of putting too much power into the 
hands of governments, general or local. There must be courts of ultimat* 
appeal ; but each community should regulate its own officers and check the 
over reaching of monopolies trading upon the common capital of its citi- 
zens. To some extent this is done by taxation. 

But voluntary justice is better than law. The most available means of 
checking the overpay of capital and the underpay of wf^je-labor, lies in 
creating a moral government of public opinion. It is high time to convince 
every worker that gains which result from strictly social causes, l>ecome 
legitimate social property. It should be regarded as owned in trust, to he 
impartially disbursed in the promotion of justice and the common welfare. 
The logic of events is surely teaching this social lesson. The hand- 
writing upon the wall has sometimes shone with a lurid light, but a broader 
and less self-seeking education of the intellect and conscience of man will 
lead towards more satisfactory and peaceful adjustments. 

Women are the natural educators, not of infancy merely but of all 
humanity, because their work always must be more largely perceptive, 
while man's is the more practically executive. There is a growing field for 
immediate effort in order to enlighten narrow, prejudiced, but often sincere 
minds who regard the labor question from one point of view only, whether 
it be that of labor or capita, the individual or the community. All associa- 
tions of women, like our own, can exert some influence in the desired 
direction. 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BL4CKWELL, 
JENNIE McCOWEN, M. D. 
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MBS. ANNA D. FRENCH, M. D., Chairman. 



HtEB restrictions imposed by an illnesB of many months, and a lingering 
^ convalescence, must serve at once as a reason and an apology for a re- 
port characterized chiefly by its meagemess, and an inadequate show- 
ing of the condition and progress of one of the most important educational 
movements of the day. Last year your committee gave a resume of the 
work done in Industrial lines. Art and others, throughout our own country 
and abroad, from the first inception, down to the present time. Since form- 
ulating that Keport, large advances have been made in the way of effective 
progression, everywhere. Host earnest and intelligent efforts have been 
made to create better and more practical plans for carrying on tlie work of 
Industrial Training in existing institutions, and to found new ones,— to add 
Industrial branches to the Curriculi of private schools, to establish them 
more extensively in connection with departments of public instructions, and 
to organize special private classes for their pursuance. 

New York City, heretofore more backward than other cities, in tlie 
endeavor to make Industrial Training a part of its public school work, has, 
within a few months, given the subject most earnest attention. The Board 
of Education has become interested, and has decided to introduce Manual 
Training into a number of schools with a view of establishing it in all at a 
later day, promding the initial work is sufliciently satisfactory to warrant the 
necessary expense attendant upon the many changes needed, and the cost of 
materials and equipments. The Committee on " Course of Study and 
School books" in the public schools of New York, have been busily engaged 
in investigating the subject from practical standpoints, — and have formula- 
ted a working plan, which it is thought will be at once feasible, and useful. 
This plan has been presented to the Board for adoption as it is, or with such 
modifications as may seem wise, and best adapted to advance the interests 
of the cause. Among the many changes necessary to be made in the exist- 
ing course of studies of Manual Training be introduced into the common 
schools, is that of providing for the extra time needed, and to gain it, the 
Committee propose certain limitations in the studies of geography, history, 
and arithmetic in all grades. The study of ge<^rapliy to be omitted 
from grades one and two, and the study of history from grade one. It is 
also advised that the study of history and descriptive geography, be pursued 
a, Cbalrmao, which should have appeared 
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in the form of reading leMons, to the partial exolusion of other reading 

leSEODH. 

It is also recommended that much of the study of local geography be 
omitted altogether. In the Primary Departments, it is hoped to gain time 
by consolidating certain sulijects which now receive separate attention, and 
in part also, by changing somewhat, certain methods of instruction that are 
now followed. The Report made by tliis Committee to the Board of Educa- 
tion, showed that most of the schools in our largest cities, where manual 
training is taught, had been visited for the purpoxe of ascertaining all tliat 
could be learned by actual inspection of tlic work done elsewhere, under 
their various existing conditions and opportunities. One of the happiest 
results attendant upon these visits of inspection, is the recommendation 
of l^e Committee to the Board, that manual training be introduced into the 
Primary and Grammar Schools of New York. 

1 would like to name, for the benefit of our members who come from a 
distance, tlie addresses of some of tlie scliools of New York named in the 
report on Industrial Education last year, which it would be desirable for 
those to visit, who ai-e interested in Manual Training, and training in the 
Industrial Arts. None of these it will be remembered, are connected with 
the department of public instruction save the N. Y. College, but all are well 
established schools of reputation and usefuhiess. 

The College of the City of New York. 

The Grammercy Park Tool House, East 20th street, one door from the 
4tli Avenue. 

The Wilson Industrial School for girls, 8th street and Avenue A. 

The Woman's Institute of Technical Design, 814 Fifth Avenue. A large 
class of children froni the public schools work there every Saturday forenoon 
and visitors are welcomed. They are trained in drawing, clay-modeling, 
wood-carving, and metal work. This school will soon incorporate as a 
school of Manual Training as well as of Technical Designs. 

The Art School of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, may be found cor- 
ner of 40th street and 3d avenue, removed from 214 East 34th street. 

The New York Trade School may be found at 77th street and Avenue 3, 

The Cooper Union Schools, comer of 8th street and Avenue 4. 

Schools of the Industrial Education Society, at No. S University Place. 

The Hebrew Technical Institute, 34 and 30 Stuyvesant street. 
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MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, Chairman pro tern. 

^t)C Woi'l5 of Worker) ir) e^pf EluLs. 



MVHE Chairman of the Art Committeo havin); become unable, throu)j;li a 
'^* severe injury, to discharge the dutiea of her office, and otiier membcrB 
of the committee having felt themselves uDable to serve in Uer place, 
the President consented to act as Cliairman pro tent. The first work was to 
devise a circular intended to provide information regarding the work i>f 
women in Art Clubs throughout the country. With the consent and co-oper- 
ation of the commitue the following list of questions was issued aod widely 
circulated ; 

What Art Clubs exist in your State? 

Which of tliem are managed wholly or in part by women? 

Do these clubs hold stated meetings? 

Do they study and discuss the literature of art? 

Do they undertake to promote home or other art exhibitions? 

In addition to the sending of the circular propounding these questions, 
miany letters were addressed by the Art Committee to members of A. A. W. 
in the States which are represented in our association, and to other persons 
known to be interested in art topics. The results of tliis coiTespondence 
are embodied in the report herewith presented. 

The Providence Art Club publishes a report in one form, from which 
I learn that two of its twelve manners are women, two others serving with 
three gentlemen on the CommittceforEnt«rtoinments. The club was incor- 
porated in 1880. The numberof its membership is limited to tliree hundred 
and fifty, and the actual membership lacks sixty of tbat sum. Its object is 
to foster and increase the love and study of art in classes which have neither 
the advantage of seeing works of art in their own homes nor the means to 
procure them. It has a home of its own. The directors hold monthly 
meetings. There is a club night, monthly, open to all members, and a weekly 
entertainment on Fridays for the artist momt>ers. There are no club meet- 
ii^ for study or discussion, though lectures are occasionally given. Two 
annual exhibitions are held, in the spring and the autumn for the works of 
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local artists; also in the course of each year several loan exhibitions of 
painting, bronzes, laces, miniatures, etchings, etc. Our informant charac- 
terizes the club as " conservative, well-managed and prosperous," 

CONCORD. 

In the winter of 1885-6 a club was formed in tliis city at the house of 
Mrs. Frances Bellows Sanborn, for the study of Italian art, in which the 
works of Knight & Lubbke are nsed, while the life of each painter was 
studied, from Michael Angelo to Titian, Tintoretti and Correggio. The 
interest excited was so great as to lead to a subscription for the purchase of 
books and pictures, the subscribers, sixty in number, forming the club and 
becoming entitled to share in all its benefits. A programme of study for the 
winter of 1886-1 was made out, occupying ten evenings, one in each week. 
At each meeting one or more papers were read. In this way ancient and 
ntedimval art were studied and discussed. Valuable pictures were hired 
from New York, and large engravings, which could be kept for a few days, 
some of which found purchasers among the members of the club. The pro- ■ 
gramme for the coming season will begin with " Art at the coming of 
Christ," coming down through the Romanesqne period tlirough English and 
German Gothic to the painters of the Dutch, Flemish and German schools. 

MANCHESTER. 

A correspondent tells me ttiat Manchester has had three Art Clubs and 
one Art Association. The clutis have been composed of women and have been 
managed by them. One of these, the "Young Ladies' Art Club," was 
started twelve years ago as a Shakespere Club. It has fifteen members who 
met weekly under the direction of Mrs. L. M. French, during the late 
autumn and winter months. They study and discuss art topics, assisted by 
photographs and paintings, but undertake no exhibitions. A second Art 
Clnb, established at a later period than the first, follows much the same 
order, A third Club numbering six members did not meet last winter. The 
first of these clubs has a location of its own, a room containing books and 
pictures, in which its meetings are held. 

-^■BIIBI^r OlSTT . 

Burlington, Vermont, has one Art Ctub, founded in 1870, numbering at 
present, as we gather, nineteen members. This Club holds fortnightly 
meetings, at which the literatui-e of Art is studied and discussed. It is 
managed wholly by women who .have not undertaken loan exibitions, but 
who borrow from libraries and from private collections such works, pliotos, 
engravings, etc., as can assist and illustrate the studies undertaken. 

In Rutland, a Literary Society studies the important features of various 
bietoricsJ periods, and includes in its study the Art and Architecture of 
the time, witliout claiming to rank as an Art Club. 
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Dr. Sarah K. Devoll has sent me an elaborate aod valuable report of Art 
Works in Maine, from wliicb I am able tu make only brief extracts. 

The Art Club of Portland originated in an Art League managed wholly 
by women. This league continued its work during four years, in the course 
of wliich it held a number of exhibitions. The present Art Club bas twenty- 
five members who are art-students, and forty-five otlier members. Tlie 
sch<>ol is partly managed by women. The Club possesses a small library. 
Its exliibitions represent home talent, but are not limited to the State of 
Maine. 

BANGOR 

takes rank as an art centre. It liad formerly an Art Club which, after some 
years of continuance became marked in the Art Department of the Eastern 
Maine State Fair. This is under the charge of Mrs. Corella Simpson, her- 
self an artist of much merit. In this city the literature of art is studied by 
Tarious classes of weli-to-do citizens. Rev. Father O'Brien, a Catholic 
Priest, has offered land for an Art Building, if the funds necessary for its 
construction can bo obtained. 

BATH. 

lu Bath, the interest in Art is maintained by women. During a part of 
the winter a class of young ladies meet for art study and discussion. This 
will probably lead to a pei^naneut organization. 



In Augusta, which is associated with its neighbor, Hallowell, there is 
much study of Art. Classes and exhibitions are held in which the two 
towns combine. 

BRUNSWICK 

has an Art Association in which a systematic course of works from casts and 
models is pursued, under the tuition of Miss A. J. Eing, a graduate of the 
school of the Boston Art Museum. The first term of this class was attended 
by flfty-ftve pupils. The townspeople have become much interested in this 
work, and in aid of it have formed the nucleus of a library, with a good col- 
lection of casts and photographs. This Club has given one exhibition. Its 
president is Miss Kate Furbish, and its affairs are wholly managed by 
women. 

AUBURN 

has a Ladies' Art Club, devoted to the study of the Antique 

TherK are also Clubs in Lewiston and Bowdoinham. 

Dr. Devoll says that great interest in Art is felt throughout tlie State. 
Opportunities of profitable study she considers rare. Industrial Art has 
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scarcely any showing in the State, owing to the absence of such manufac- 
tures as call for designs. Tlie Doctor concludes her valuable report by citing 
the names of Artists in good and even high i-epute who are natives of Maine. 
Among those are F, J. Simmons, Paul Abi'am, Eastman Johnson, and others, 
well known. 

COlSriSrECTIC TJT . 

The Art Society of Hartford, formerly the Society of Decorative Art, 
issues a circular detailing its various plans, among which are the maintain- 
ing of classes for di'awing and painting, under the charge of a former 
student at the Beaux Arts in Paris, and the establishment of a Day and 
Evening Scliool of Industrial Designs and Mechanical Drawing. The officers 
of the association are all women. 

For the following facts concerning Art Clubs in the Empire State, I am 
indebted first of all to Mrs. Mary E, B^g, through whoso efforts they were 
in great pai't gathered. 

The Portfolio Club of Syracuse, N. T,, was formed in 1875, receiving its 
impulse from the Women's Congress. Membership of thirty, of ladies 
only; average attendance fifteen; weekly meetings during the winter in 
their own rooms. Art library and works of art are valued at $400, and are 
always accessible to members. Lubbke has been the text-book for ten ycai's. 
One winter was (in a sense) spent in London. Attention haa been given to 
house decoration, art in dress, ai'tistic handiwork for women and practical 
art matters. Original papers are often presented, and members ai'c required 
to prepare themselves for each meeting by previous study of the literature, 
religion and life of the art period under consideration. Questions, disuussion 
and conversation are encour^od. 

The Social Art Club of Syracuse, N. T., was organized in 187.5. In her 
report of 1887, the Secretary says: " We regard this club as inspired by the 
Women's Congress, held in Syracuse a few weeks previous. We look upon 
A. A, W. as a sort of Alma Mater," The membership is 68, of ladies only; 
averse attendance 30. It holds weekly meetings during the winter season. 
Its works of art and its art library are valued at t600. These are kept in 
the club rooms, and are at all times accessible. The class has studied 
Lubbke thoroughly, has given one year to Hammorton, another to contem- 
porary art and artists. Original papers are presented and conversation and 
discussion are encoiir^ed. 

From Buffalo 1 have only received a programme which tells me that the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union in that city has enjoyed the 
benefit of a very comprehensive course of lectures on art, given by Mrs. 
Nancy Adsit of Milwaukee. 

From Schenectady I hear tliat it has no Art Club of any description. 
Our correspondent. Miss Alice Y. Wells, says: We have a Society for the 
Promotion of Useful Reading, in which there is a course of reading on art. 
Our art treasures are a graphiscope and a few unimportant photographs. 
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In Plattsburg an Art Clab was started in 18Tt). It flourished during; a 
few fcarE, and i^avc loan and other art exhibitions. It was managed jointly 
by men and women. 

In Perry, our correspondent, Mrs. Charlotte A. Cleveland, an old and 
valued member of A. A. W, writes: " No Art Clubsin our little village, and 
no organized work for ai-t intei-ests or in art literature. A Heading Circle 
interested themselves in an abi-idgement of Luiibke's History of Art several 
winters ago, and ended their investigations in tliat direction." Mrs. Cleve- 
land further says that the desire for artistic house decoration prevails to 
some extent among her neighbors, but that wliat is undertaken in that direc- 
tion is done by individuals simply, and mainly with reference to the prevail- 
ing fashion. 

Fayotteville, N. Y., is a small vilb^e in Ouondaga Co., concerning which 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, sends us the following statements; The Fayette- 
ville club is called the Coterie. It is entirely managed by women. The 
membership is limited to twenty-five. The programme is not confined to 
art. The club has been in existence three years. It has held meetings at 
regular intei'vals. These, we regret to leam have latterly been discontinued. 
In these meetings the literature of art has been somewhat discussed. The 
club has made some effort to promote the exhibition of works of art. It 
has no public collection of these and no Hbi-ary. 

FREDONIA, CHATAUQUA CO. 

The Society for the Study of Art is this place grew out of the thought 
exchanged by two ladies in conversation : " Why not try to have a Society 
for the Study of Art." The proposition was responded to by a small circle 
of friends. A constitution was devised witli out delay. Officers wereelected, 
and the second Saturday of each raontli chosen as the time for holding meet- 
ings. The Society has now been iu existence three years. Its studies in the 
first year included the following topics: Michael Angelo and his works, 
Baphael, Titian, Murillo, the four color Masters, the Historic and other 
Madonnas, Mosaics, Engravings and Engravers, early German Art. For 
the second year a less varied and more systematic course of study 
was devised: Fan'ar's Art topics being the principal text book used. 
The membership of the Club, composed entirely of women, is limited 
to twenty-five. Its meetings during the first year, were held in private 
houses. After that time the parlors of a public library wore thrown 
open to them. This library, building and books, was given to the village 
nine years since. Its gentlemen directors, required by the chai-ter of the 
insUtutiou, confided the business of the library to ten "Lady Managers," 
who became the willing entertainers of tlie Art Society. The yearly dues, 
only fifty cents, have sufficed to purchase some excellent books, among 
which are tliose of Lubbke, Winckelmen and Jarvis. Friends have added 
to this list, and have also given photographs of famous works of art. All 
the members take turns in preparing short papers on topics assigned. The 
reading of them is followed by _questions and discussion. The Society has 
twice held Loan Exhibitions iu connection with the Agricultui-al Fair of 
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Nortlicm Chatauqua, and bas taken premiums. It is still in successful opera- 
tion, and itH work has only a abort intermission duiing the mouths of Julj 
and August. The tiret president, Mrs. Jennie Norton Curtis still retains 
office, assisted by a secretary and treasurer. I am indebted to her for the 
facts just communicated. 

MEADVILLE. 

To our fellow-member, Mrs. L. D. Douglass of Meadville, Penn., I owe 
the following particulars respecting the Art Society of that place. She in- 
forms me that women have a share in its roanagomout. It was organized in 
1879, has thirty-nine members, and possesses an Art Collection valued at 
(300. The meetings are held monthly during nine months of the year. On 
these occasions essays are read which treat of the different Schools of Art. 
The Association has held two Loan Exhibitions. This report, though briefly 
stated, tells us a, good deal tliat is worth hearing. 

PITTSBURG. 

Tlie following report from Pittsburg, Penn., has been fumished me 
through the instrumentality of Mrs. C. L. Pierce of Philadelphia: The Art 
Society of Pittsbui^ was organised fifteen years ago, on the basis of an 
equal pai-ticipation of men and women in ite labors and benefits. The initia- 
tion fee is $10; the annual assessment half that sum. It has one hundred 
and twenty five members, fifty of whom are artists and musicians, of whom 
no fee is required in return for the privileges of attendance of the exhibi- 
tion of pictures and of taking part in the musical entertainments. The 
association holds meetings during the winter at intervals of two or three 
weeks These receptions take place at the theatre of the Pittsburg Club 
House The attendance is always large, and the interest of the occasion is 
heightened by the exhibition of works of art of many kinds contributed by 
the aitists or sometimes borrowed from private collections in the city and 
elsewhere It is also enlivened by music, for which two separate half hours 
are reserved. The residue of the time is passed in inspecting the works on 
exhihttiou and in informal conversation. A lecture on art or literature 
sometimes takes the place of the musical performance. 

■V7"JLSIIIITC3-X03Sr, 3D. O. 

In Washington I hear of an Art Lei^ue, organized about three years 
since, in the man^emeiit of which women participate. This league, having 
in view the practice of art, has not as yet devoted much attention to the 
discussion of its literature. It has a life class, and holds regular meetingB 
for art work and study. It has not as yet undertaken any loan or other 
exhibitions. Of a Sketch Club recently organized in the same city, I can 
only learn that its methods are much the same as those followed by the Art 
League. 
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From LouisTille, I team tli»t at Hampton College, a svliool foi' (^rls, an 
Art Class has existed for nine years past. Tho various branclioa of drawing 
and painting are taught, together with tho History of Art. The class on- 
joyed, last year, the benefit of a course of lectures on Anatomy, given by 
MisB Bartlett of Plymouth, Mass. A Sketch ('lub connected witli this Class 
makes several excursions weekly during the pleasant weather. Out of this 
has grown a club, composed of tlie older pupils, that meets at a private 
house once in two weeks. There arc several classes for A^patcur Art Work, 
and during the past summer a course of Art-Talks, twenty in number, has 
been given by Miss Mirtlier at a private house. " Tou will notice," says my 
correspondent, "that the little that is being done is by women," 

I am glad to receive from Nashville, tidings of an association calling 
itsolf the Nashville Art Association, numbering as its members twohundrcd 
ladies and gentlemen .At its meetings, which take place monthly, the litera- 
ture of art and other kindred topics are discussed. The lady membere serve 
on committees, and read papers in their turn. Tliis Association lias hold two 
successful Loan Exhibitions in two successive years, 1885-86. It has under 
its patronage an Art School wliicli began in October 1886, having especially 
in view the education of young women in various branches of art work by 
which they may become self-supporting. Opening witli four pupils, the 
class increased during the first term to forty-eight, forty-seven of whom 
wore girls, and all good workers. An evening class for the study of the 
nude was opened in February, 1881. This class, which is composed of 
school teachers and advanced pupils of the Art School, is open every evening. 
Mr. Chambers, the director of the Art School, has a summer class every 
year at Monteague, Tenn. In Memphis, I can only hear of one teaci»er,Mis8 
Fanny May, who lias studied in France and Germany. 

lu Indianapolis, I hear of an Art Association in the man!^;ement of 
which men and women pai'ticipate. This Association holds regular meet- 
ings at which art and its literature arc studied and discussed, Within the 
past year, it has given three Exhibitions of Works of Art. 

At Terre Haute, there is a Decorative Art Association whose membei'- 
ship is limited to twenty-five ladies. 

CHICAGO. 

Chicago, besides her Fortnightly and Women's Club, possesses two Art 
Clubs which are manned entirely by women. One of these, styling itself 
the Bohemian Art Club, was organized in 1881. Its meetings are held 
weekly, from October to June. At these the literature of art is studied and 
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discussed. The number of its members is twenty-fiTe. It has neither art 
collection nor library, but has held five exhibitions in as many years, work 
of members only being shown at them. The Lake View Art Club was 
organized in 1885. It has twenty members, holds weekly meeotings from 
October to June, and like the club first mentioned, devotes its time to the 
study and discussion of art and its literature. It has held one art exhibit 
and intends to do so yearly. An Industrial Art Association in the same city 
has grown out of the work of tlie Women's Club. It is manned entirely 
by women, and its objects are two-fold; first, to provide free inHtnietion in 
manual industries for needy boys and girls, and, secondly, to traiu teachers 
wlio shall qualify themselves for giving tliis instruction. 

From Moline, 111., I receive the following regai-ding the Art Clubs of 
Illinois: Most of these are for the study of the literature of Art, especially 
in the smaller towns, where no facilities exist for practical observation or 
comparison. Such a club (my correspondent is Mrs. Julia M. Dunn of Moline) 
was organized in Moline at my solicitation in 1878, and continued for about 
two years. There were ten or twelve members, two-thirds of whom were 
women. We had no Art Collection except a number of photographs which 
one of our members had brought from Europe — reproduction of master- 
pieces. Wo studied Lubbke, Winckelman, Ferguson's Architecture, Jarvis' 
books, Mrs. Jameson's, Clara Erskine Clement, Ruskin, and some others. 
We rcatt translations, as some of our members could not read German. 
Lubbke was our text book. It is some times supposed that Chicago is the 
whole of Illinois, and I remember a humorous statement to the effect that 
whereas formerly the city had been situated in the State, the State was now 
found to be located in the city. My faith on this point has been somewhat 
disturbed bya report which has been sent me of the sixth annual meeting of 
the Central Illinois Art Union, from which It would appear that the pursuit 
of Art and other culture in Illinois is by no means confined to the New York 
of the West. The meeting just mentioned was held in Peoria, in May 1386. 
All of tlie officers of the association as then reported, were women with 
the exception of the president. The Peoria Art Association welcomed and 
entertained the guests, its president rejoicing, as he said, in Hie meeting of a 
Central Union in a Central State, in its central city. The evening meetings, 
which were two in number, were devoted to the reading of essays on art sub- 
jects, interpersed with performances of classical music. The Associations rep- 
resented at this convention were as follows : The Jacksonville Association, de- 
voted rather to the popularisation than to the study of Art. Its meetings are 
monthly, from October to May inclusive. The membership fee is one dollar. 
It seems to have held Art Exhibitions from the outset, and to have realized 
from them funds sufficient to wari'ant it in obtaining a charter in 1875. Its 
possessions are, a collection of autotypes of the antique, modem and renais- 
sance schools of art, several valuable paintings; and a library of nearly sixty 
volumes. It has organized a "Students' Class," which meets once in a 
fortnight, for the study of Art. The Lincoln Art Society which in 18S6 
had been in opei'ation ten years, with thirty members. During the year 
reported upon it had devoted itself first to the study of modem German Art, 
from Anton Kaphael Moi^to the present time, taking up after this the study 
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of the Art of Elizabeth em Era. Ithasanai-tlihrary, and has held Art Exhibi- 
tions, at which have been shown valuable pictures fi'om abroad and creditable 
home-works, together with laces, jewels, embroideries, carvings ceramics, 
and bric-a-brac. This AssociatioD is spoken of as supporting a " Rural Im- 
provement Association." The other Associations reported for on this oc- 
casion were tlie Young Ladies' Art Class of Decatur, the Bloominijton 
Historical and Art Society, the Champaign Art Club, the Springfield Art 
Society, and the Peoria Ladies' Art Society, which has held monthly recep- 
tions, and has a flourishing Art School, presided over by a pupil of Qorome. 

Correspondent, Anna Winthrop Livermore. — An Art Museum has just 
been begun in Detioit, for which the land has been given and a sum of 
$250,000 raised. Two years since an interesting loan exhibition was held 
in that city. Modem works only were shown in tliis. In both of these 
movements women have actively participated, working in committees and 
using their influence to enlarge and strengthen the intci-est already awaken- 
ed. Several notable pictures are owned by individuals in Detroit. Among 
them are works of Rosa Bonhcur, Diaz, Comstock, Meyer von Buhm and 
" The Death of Mozart," by Munkacsy, for which fifty tliousand dollars 
were paid. My correspondent regrets that these works represent only the 
modem Fi'ench and German schools. In order to counteiiict this partiality 
of interest, she has herself given several courses of lectures on Historic 
Art, tailing up in succession the Egyptian, Chaldo-Assyrian, Greek, lioman, 
Byzantine, Saracenic, Gothic and Renaissance periods, and illustrating the 
connection between each sctiool of art and the life of the nation and of the 
time in which it flourished. The State University of Michigan offers good 
advant^es for the study of art in the lectures of Prof. Frieze, whose classes, 
like all others in the college, are open to men and women upon the same terms. 
My correspondent is making an effort to secure for the Art Museum of 
Detroit a collection of casts chronologically arranged as in the Greek rooms 
of the Boston Art Museum. She says, very wisely, " The need of the West- 
em public seems to me to be a more thorough study of art as a whole, from 
which may be gained a standard of comparison formed by the study of the 
acknowledged master-pieces of painting, sculpture and architecture be- 
queathed by the past. One might as well try to appreciate literature from 
a study of modem novels alone as art merely from the product of Fi'oncb 
salons and German studios." 

E^ansas is fortunate in possessing a Stat« Art Association. This institu- 
tion, which has no public endowment, has its scliool and art collection in 
Topeka, the capital of the State. Contributions forits support are solicited 
and obtained from individuals tliroughout tlie State and elsewhere. Boston 
and Chicago have both sent it aid. Mr. Speare of the foiTner place having 
aubscriljed one thousand dollars for a permanent fund. Several firms in 
Boston have paid in advance for scholarships of ^ each per annum. The 
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enterprise vas started in 1884. In 1SS5 an Art Loan Exhibition was held for 
it« benefit, which resulted well for its treasury, and gave pleasure to more 
than Ave thousand visitors. In the same yeara collection of casts and auto- 
types costing Sl,400 was imported fi'om London and arranged in the hall of 
the Public Library, the money for this being contributed by individuals. 
The art school is under the charge of a competent professor. Of the 
twenty-three trustees, fifteen are women, half also of the executive com- 
mittee. The printed document from which these facte are gathered speaks 
very hopefully of the work of the asBOciation, and asks very confidently for 
the contributions necessary for the carrying out of its plans. I visited 
Topeka last year Mid was agreeably surprised at the excellence of the art 
collection which is displayed in tlie beautiful library. Kansas is a very 
smhitjous State, but Topeka beats anything I have seen in that line. 

LAWRENCE. 

Lawrence, a University town, has an Art Lei^ue which has passed its 
third year. More than half of its members, and half of its officers, are women. 
Tlie meetings are held in tlie evening, fortnightly, and are devoted partly 
to the study and discussion of art literature, and partly to art work, sketch- 
ing, drawing, and modelling. The League has held two exhibitions yearly 
since its urganization, and has succeeded in raising a sum of four thousand' 
dollars, contributed by the city of Lawrence, for the erection of an Art 
Building in one of the Parks. There the League will in future hold its 
meetings and exhibitions, and here it intends to establish an Art School. 
A corrcapondeut tells me that the plans for this building are about com- 
pleted, and remarks that witliout the hearty cooperation of the ladies this 
project would never have been consummated. 

The Ladies' Art and Science Class of Milwaukee College, is spoken of 
as the most important institution of the kind in the West, It completed 
last year (1886) its twelfth season, haaviug been organized in 1874 as a science 
class. Two years after this, having studied the history and industrial ap- 
plications of chemistry, it turned its attention to the study of Art history 
and criticism, beginning with sculpture and painting, and passing thence to 
the study of architecture. Until 1880, the number of its paying members 
did not average more thfm eighty. The attraction of an imaginary tour of 
travel to Athens and the cities of Italy and Sicily enlarged the membership 
to two-hundred and nineteen, and later, to two-hundred and sixty-four. In 
1683. the artistic journey was continued, through Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria and Bavaria. In 1884, Holland, Belgium and France were studied — 
London in I88.'i — in 1886, England, Scotland and Ireland. This class has 
bestowed many valuable gifts upon the College with wliieh It is connected. 
Besides adorning Uie hall with phutograplis and life sized casts of Greek 
busts and statues, it has given an annual donation of books to the College 
Library. The Class has now an Art Library and reading room at the Col- 
lege. The cost of the books owned by it in 1883 was tl,21«.TT. The com- 
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modious reading; room haa been handBomel; fumiBhed by memberB of the 
daxs, »nd tlie whole, room, books, and fitniituro are considered aa a gift 
from the Class to the College, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts wa« incorporated in 1883, with 
one-half it charter members and one-half its directors women. Two ladies 
now act as its secretary and treasurer, and from the last named of these, 
MrK. Isabel C. Marston, the present report has been obtained. She tells me 
that the special committees of the association have generally been composed 
of two ladies and one gentleman, and that tlie work of these committees 
has been done in great part by these ladies. The association has held 
several large and successful Art Loan Exhibitions. Two years ago it estab- 
lished an art school whose classes, held throughout the winter, arc open to 
all members of the society. The officers hold monthly meetings for the 
transaction of business. 

ST. PAUL. 

A class was organized in this ctty one year ago for the study of the 
history of art. It numbered two hundred lady members, and held its meet- 
ings in the hall of the High School. Its leader, Mrs. Mary C. Burbank, has 
also private classes for the study of art The attention of the public class 
has hitherto been devoted to Greek history and sculpture, in studying which 
Lubbke, Wiuckelmann, Jaine and others have been consulted. 

isr:EB:Eaji.SK:.A.. 

For intelligence concemingArt Clubs in this State lam indebted to Mrs. 
Mary E. Wing, formerly of Iowa, and now a resident of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
She tells me that in the city jnst named there are no Art Clubs and no Art 
Studios, except at the State University. At the Art School connected with 
this institution forty-nine young ladies were pupils in last year's course. 
The principal of this school, Hiss Moore, has studios well supplied with 
casts, and the studies carried on under her supervision include drawing and 
painting from the Hat, from casta, still life, from nature and from models. 
Tliere are classes in plastic anatomy and prospective, and a course of lec- 
tures upon art history, Miss Moore is spoken of as a very cultivated and 
original woman. 

In Omaha has recently been formed a circle of ladies for art study. 
Their attention has hitherto been devoted to the liistoryof art. Drawing is 
taught in the public schools by Miss Bell, a graduate of Cooper Institute, 
New York. 

In Nebraska City we hear of a large class of children who study draw- 
ing under a young and enthusiastic teacher, and of aWoman's Club, "The 
Round Table," which studies history mainly, but now and then gives a day 
toart. 
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Doane College, in the town of Cute, has forty students in the art depart- 
ment. Freehand drawing is taught without charge to those who join the 
clasBes. Two literary circles iu this town have latterly given much atten- 
tion to art study. 

IO"WJi.. 

In Dubuque, I learn that there is an Art AsBOciatioa conducted jointly 
hy men and women, giving Loan and Amateur Exhihitdons twice in the year. 
There are also two Art Clubs whose membership is of ladies only. Mrs. 
Adams of Dubuque, writes: "The literature of the Fine Arts is studied 
very thoroughly in the Classic Literature Classes, more so than in many Art 
Clubs. Returned travellers from Europe are greatly interested iu architec- 
ture. Those returning from Eastern cities (are interested) in ancient art, 
. sculpture and the plastic arts." Mrs. Adams thinks that there is more study 
of paintjngs as concomitant of history and religion than as objects of artistic 
criticism. 

In Davenport, our correspondent says tlie story is rather of the past 
than of the present. In that city, an Alt Association was organized in 18T1 
composed of ladies and gentlemen who undertook Loan Exhibitions, studied 
the literature of art, purchased engravings, photographs and books on Art, 
and from time to time compared and criticised their own art work. After 
five or six years, this Association ceased to hold meetings, but out of it 
sprung a club of ten ladies, who for three years carried on the study of Art 
together. A second Club, devoted to the History of Art, joined thisone,and 
from those two was formed a new Club whose meetings held through four 
years. There was also a Club of young ladies for Art Study. Tlu-ce women 
artists. Miss Baff, Miss Hazen, and Mrs. Bemis, ai-e cited as doing good 
work, and there are besides some amateurs of merit. Davenport seems well 
provided with artistic resources. Its Academy of Sciences possesses the 
nucleus of a good Art collection. Drawing has long been Liught in tlie 
public schools, and in many private houses are found valuablo photographs 
and copies of the most celebrated works of Art. 

In Iowa City the Ilaphael Art Club, composed of ten ladies, was organ- 
ized in 1884. It took at the outset, Farrar's Art Topics as a text book. The 
Club holds fortnightly meetings, the members, each in turn pi-eparing 
papers which are read and discussed. Most of them own such works as the 
Kugler hand books, Lubbke, Tiardot, etc. The Art Library of tlie Uni- 
versity is also open to them. Photographs are examined iu connection with 
study. Of a second club, called the Women's Reading Circle, we know only 
the name. 

The Ladies' Literary Club of Cedar Rapids, had in IfSi, a course of 
lectures upon art, delivered by Mrs. Adsit of Milwaukee. 

In Clinton, Iowa, an Art Club has been organized numbering ten mem- 
bers. Of one of them I have learned the following particulars: The club 
numbers twelve ladies. Its meetings are weekly, and it has gone through a 
long course of study of historic ait, from Egypt to the Renaissance, and 
latterly devoting more attention to the art of the nineteenth century. The 
first president, Mrs. Uarken, says: " My cAorts in leading an art class have 
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been of my own finding out, as 1 had neverstudied the aul)iect in a tliorougb 
manner. Every week I gave out topics previously prepared with much 
thought, and the afternoon of meeting wa8 fully occupied from half past 
two until half paet five in their discussion." She also says : " 1 have always 
kept a book of the topics given out, and many have requested its publica- 
tion, as a want seems to be felt in tliis direction." This club has not 
attempted to organize any art exhihicions. Its members, we are glad to 
hear, allow no claims of society to interfere with the afternoon devoted to 
aH. In this, as in some other clubs, imaginary tours have been made 
through vaiious European cities, with careful study of the art and architec- 
ture of eacli of them. These studies have afterwards proved very useful in 
European travel. 

MAKSHALLTOWN. 

The Art Club in this place was organized by ten ladies who had Served 
as the Art Committee of the Woman's Club. The meetings take place 
weekly, and a thorough study of art is intended. The club intend to give 
an art exhibition during tlie coming winter. The corrcHpondeut says; 
" This club really owes its existence to the Women's CongreBs held in Des 
Moines two years i^o," 

COX.OIlJi.DO- 

My correspondent, Mrs. Harriet Parker Campbell, says: Here in Color- 
ado Springs we have a ('lub called simply " The Ai-t Class." Itiscomposed 
entirely of women. Wo meet on the first fmd third Wednesdays of each 
montli from October to May inclusive. We study and discuss the lives and 
works of artists as nearly chronologically as possible, though the artists are 
grouped by narions. So far West, ouf imssibilitics are limited, still, we 
hope for wider fields in the near future, as the best collection of Dutch 
pictures in the United States (L. B. Ehrieks") is soon to be brought here. 

In Denver, a Woman's Club called "The Fortnightly," gives some at- 
tention to Ai-t, while mostly occupied with other topics. 

C-a-IillFOia 3iTI.fi.. 

From this great State I have not the full report for which I had hoped. 
The University at Uerkeley has an Art Gallery, and a collection of photo- 
graphs of ancient and modern sculpture, intended to give a complete view 
of all the important works of Art in this line. An Art Class was organized 
in Berkeley two years ago for study, chieliy historical. Of this, my cor 
respondent says that, it was decimated by and finally died of a terrible fever 
— matrimony. 

San Francisco has a School of Design, au .4it Lci^nie, and an Art 
.Association. Of the School of Design, I learn that it was formerly under 
the charge of of Virgil Williams, now <hceas«l. Emil Carlen of Sew 
York is its preseut su|ieriutendent. A ei)llei-tion of casts was presented to 
this school some years siuee, by the Freucli Government. 
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A aimilai' Bcbiiol exists in Saciamenti}, established by the generous kind- 
ness of Mrs. E. R. Crocker, who at the same time presented to the city of 
Sacrameiitu a valuable collection of pictures and the building iu which they 
were arranged. 

The Art Students's League of San Francisco was organized three years 
ago, by six memberB of the School of Design. Its membership has now 
increased to twenty-two. Its mam^ement, which is co-operative, is carried 
on entirely by women, though men are admitted as working and honorary 
members. All expenses are equally shared by the members, the entrance 
fee for each being five dollars. Mid the monthly dues averaging the same 
sum. This admits to the life class, to the sketch class, and the portrait 
cliiss. There is a separate life class for men, and a water color class, each 
at the modei-ate charge of ^l.SO per month. This League does not hold 
meetings for the reading and discussion of papers, its efforts being chiefly 
in tlic direction of technical study. Its rooms are open four dayx in the 
week for work, and once in the year for an Art Exhibition, generally of 
loaned paintings, etchings, and the like. My correspondent prefaces her 
statement with the melancholy remark that; " Eeal Art is almost non- 
existent in California, except among a half dozen long suffering workers." 
We are glad to presage from tlie reports herewith submitted that this state 
of things is not likely to continue. 

In Oakland tliere are two clubs of ladies who meet regularly for the 
study of the history of art. There are sections of the Ebell Society of 
Oakland, which is itself an association of women. My correspondent says 
that the ladies in the two art clubs are striving earnestly, tliough perhaps 
without much system, to bring nearer to their lives the joy and helpfulness 
of an insight into art. Their exercises she thinks too much limited to the 
writing of essays, studied mostly from encyclopedias. She speaks in praise 
of tlie honest work done in art classes taught by Miss Heat, and later by 
Miss Hamlin. The great need in these classes, she says, has been the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting works of art, of which they have learned mostly from 
books. I am glad to ioamfrom another source that the Ebell Society above 
mentioned devotes a part of its time U> the study of art, and that it has 
already given several excellent loan exhibitions. 

The various facts collected and submitted iu the present report seems to 
your committee to suggest much useful work for our association. In the 
first place, tJie great inequalities of artistic opportunities and interest now 
brought to view brings to mind the scripture command: "Let him that 
hatli impart to him that hath not." At the Congress of 1876, held in Syra- 
cuse, tlio suggestion of an itinerant portfolio was made. The question is, 
how shall we set about getting one or more of them? The State of New 
York, for example might be districted. In various places groups might be 
formed, a part of whose work should consist in raising money and collecting 
engi'avings and photographs to form such a portfolio. Once formed this 
might go the rounds of the Art Clubs within the district, the officers of 
these clubs providing for the showing and explaining of the contents of the 
portfolio. At the end of a certain length of time the articles might be sold 
at auction for the benefit of tlie clubs who contributed in the first instance 
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to their purchase. Or, tbese clubs might, in some way or shape, institute 
R common action in regard to their use and disposition. 

Again, the decline in some phtces of Art Clubs which have done good 
service for a limited time, marks in such places iui isolation from thecurrent 
of artistic sympathy which is active in the great centres of the country. 
Could A. A. W. institute a Central Art Committee which would infoi-m 
itself concerning the Clubs in various localities and exert itself to tnvc aid 
to tJiose that l^igulsh, and to stimulate those that fall asleep ? I wish that 
something of this sort may be undertaken, and shall be very glad if this 
report can pave the way for a printed Directory of Women's Art Clubs, giv- 
ing with the name of each club the name and address of its leading officer. 

Submitted in behalf of the Art Committee of A. A. W. 
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MISS LILLIAN WHITING, Chairman. 



!N presenting to the Fifteenth Annual Congress a report on the oonditf ons 
of journalistic work for women, your committee beg to gratefull; 

recognize the influence of this Congress in correcting certain false 
estimates of life, and in aiding to place women' h work on the foundation of 
dignity, and to inspire it with the prophetic ideals. Well, indeed, has Mrs. 
Browning said, "Get work; he sure 'tis better than what you work to get." 

When the daughter of Martin Luther died he consoled his wife by tell- 
ing her she should not grieve as the world was a hard place for girls. Ap- 
parently Martin Luther set the fashion of a mental attitude that has been too 
faitlifiilly followed; yet we, the women engaged in one of the absorbing 
activities of the latter half of the nineteenth century, are coming to feel 
that the world is a great and beautiful field for a girl's development and 
usefulness. — and to you, Madame President, whose honored life realizes for 
us the ideal of cultured, noble womanhood, and to others we might name of 
your association, our tribute is due for contributing so materially to inaugur- 
ate this finer and truer era in which women may make work an art. 

Journalism is now not only a branch of literature, but one of the leading 
industries. The influence the press eierts on the lives of the American people 
IB simply incalculable. The daily newspaper is a mill whose constant grist 
must be supplied. . It is constantly demanding an advance of quality in the 
matter it publishes. Its work is, for the class, permanent; for the indi- 
vidual, often, though by no means always, transient. A competent news- 
paper writer, will never, it Is safe to say, lack for good work and sure pay. 
But when one uses the word competent, it is with a signiAcance before 
which we tremble and ask, "Who is sufficient for these things?" The suc- 
cessful newspaper writer must give to the work that thorough vigilance 
which is not alone the price of liberty, but the price of almost everything 
worth having in this world. The work on the daily press must never be 
considered as a trade, a mechanism, a pursuit to lie chosen at will, and for 
what it will bring, rather than for what the aspirant can bring to it. It 
requires a certain creative type of talent to be an acceptable newspaper 
writer, and women who are asking the question, " Does it pay?" wiU find 
more immediately inpoiiAnt questions to ask before it will pay them. 
Like all forms of literary work, journalism to a large degree chooses its 
votaries rather than wait to be chosen by them. The journalist, as tiie poet, 
is bom not made, though being bom, ho must proceed to make himself, by 
every power of thought and every grace of culture that can be obtained. 
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The easential aim of journalism is less what one can );et out of it than 
what one can put into it— that is, it is especially the work which may be 
made a personal contribution to one's day and generation. All earnest, 
thinking women live for something higher we take it, than s^^eA, or 
getting, or gain, and in every privilege opened by the horizon of Journalism 
tliere is found a corresponding duty. In this way, women journalists are 
contributing tu the intellectual and social progress of the world. 

Are they welcomed to this field? Are the conditions favorable for their 
success? are two questions you will ask of us. We might reply with the 
homely proverb regarding the "proof of the pudding," for it is now the 
exception to find any reputable and important journal without one or more 
women on its office statf, and many more on the contingent stall of corres- 
pondents and contributors. Every daily journal neeiU a woman on its staff; 
not to write gossip, and fashion and trifles, (though all these have a legiti- 
mate place) but to bring to bear her best thought, her most careful study, 
her most sympathetic impression of social interest and social needs. The 
scope of a woman's work and tliat of a man's is determined, of course, 
wholly by the capability of each, and not at all by tlie fact of its being one 
or the otlier; yet there is always the woman's view and the man's view of 
the same subject, not as antagonistic, but as complementary. Every news- 
paper welcomes the individual who has anything to say. If one has any 
ideas, tliere in every facility for expressing them. The successful people are 
those who, if they feel a conviction of a certain line of talent, follow that 
line and make of it an art, not a trade, — a religion, not an industrial pursuit. 
The girl who begins newspaper correspondence because she loves it — he- 
cause it is to her a joy, an expression, an intellectual necessity, will very 
likely work it up in time to a remunerative basis. But it will in most cases, 
require some time. Tlie woman who seizes it, without previous inclinatiou, 
eKperimoot and experience, to relieve the emptiness of her pocket ratlier 
than the fullness of her mind had, perhaps, better modify her aspirations. 
When Gwendolen sent for Herr Elessmer to counsel with him regarding the 
stage, he says to her suggestively, " You liave not felt before a longing to be 
an artist?" This touches the point. The longing for the work indicates 
tbe ability to enter it, and Mr. Lowell suggests that the longing to be im- 
mortal may even help us to achieve immortality. 

One great advance in women's work in journalism is, we believe, that 
she is recognized tliere as an individual, and not speciAcally, as a woman. 
If she is in earnest about newspaper work as a profession, nothing 
equals the practical training in a newspaper office. The work done at 
home before having this, is of necessity, amateur work. It is better to 
begin at the beginning. The discipline of the local work on a city daily 
is simply invaluable. Later, if the worker shall make the constant in- 
tellectual growth demanded for editorial work, she has then the technique 
of her profession and is fitted for it. Editorial work presupposes acquire- 
ment, ready knowledge, and all the culture one should have grown to. 
The editorial writer begins a day knowing not what news will flash upon 
her to be intelligently and rapidly discussed. In the flash of a moment 
may come the news that the Czar of all the Kussias has been assassinated. 
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that Darwin, George Eliot, Gambetta, Dore, are dead; and fact and history 
and intelligent comprehension and clear thought must meet nnd minglo to 
prepare the commentE for tlie press. There is tlien no time for library 
research. The journalist must not only have knowledge, but that 
knowledge must be instantly available. Journalism is a procession 
that needs both men and women — not that he may write political 
leaders and she contribute cooking receipts; not tiiat he may give fine and 
thoughtful essays or critical reviews and she serve up the fashions, but that 
she shall bring intelligence and thought and insiglit that shall complement 
his by prasenting the man's views and the woman's views on the same range 
of topics. The qualities that make a womim a favorite in the drawing 
room — the sweetness, refinement, tact and intelligence — are not less indis- 
pensable in the newspaper office; but they are not aloue sufficient. To 
these must she add promptness, energy, industry and reliability; and, on the 
whole, observation indicates that women average as fairly as do men in these 
qualities. 

As to her opportunities being inferior to those of man, it is usually 
true that opportunities correspond with the ability to use those opportu- 
nities. Fitness creates its own theatre of action. That eternal vigilance 
which is the price of success will exact of a journalist three things: — good 
health, constant literary study and constant study of life. Health is all 
essential. Health is mental. Health is moral. But it has its foundations 
to a very great extent in physical conditions. It has very close and 
intimate relations with the quantity and quality of food, of sleep, of 
exercise. Whatever other women may do, the woman journalist who 
desires to make her profession a success must live for her work as sti-ictly 
as does a prima donna for her art. If she would bring toiler morning work 
clearness of thought, equipoise of judgment, and the nervous force neces- 
sary to establish the circuit between brain and hand, she must insist on early 
sleep, avoid late suppers, late excitements, that absorb all nervous force, and 
leave her in the morning drifting hopelessly at the mercy of the demands 
upon her, instead of being able herself, by her vitality and vigor, to com- 
mand the situation. Social recreation is one thing; social dissipation is 
quite another. Fortunately for one who, like the journalist, must so live as 
to find his enei^es and powers available in the morning, and who cannot 
yet isolate himself from the tides and forces of active life, — fortunately for 
him there is a constantly-advancing tendency toward earlier hom's in the 
social world. So, as far as social life goes, there seems no positive necessity 
for late bourse even though one enjoy most of the entertainments, public 
and private; and early sleep is a condition that must positively be insisted 
on by the froman who desires to do strong and enduring journalistic work. 
If she cijiiceivos of journalism in tlio light of the caricature of itself — as 
the mero^writing of personal events, fashion notes, and light gossip, it will 
matter Wss out of what condition of mind or body tlioy are written; if she 
desire a' wide outlook, earnest thought and elevated purj'ose, it matters 
very greatly. 

Again, there is tlie duty of reading, — not alone tlie pleasure of it, but 
the absolute duty, is an important consideration for the woman who would 
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succeed in journalism. Libraries are those unfailing fountains to which 
one };oes t« be filled. Reading ie, indeed, to the mind as is food to the 
body, — tke material of which its fibre is made. It is Eurprising to note the 
difference in ttie quality of mental thought, which even one-half hour's 
good reading, each day, will make; and to the woman who hns voluntarily 
entered joumaliHm as a profession, and assumed the responsibility of certain 
work, it is a matter of ethics to keep herself in mental condition to respond 
to the work and fulfil its demands. 

Lastly, your committee must emphasize the importance of keeping in 
touch witJi life. No exclusive book-worm never can be a successful journal- 
ist. If press work is anytlting It is vital, and the successful conductor of it 
' must be alive, and feel alive to his finger-tips, and keep in the currents of 
affairs. There is a centripetal tendency in work on the daily newspaper 
which the woman who would command the situation must counteract by 
excursions without; by dipping into new atmospheres and seeing life under 
new skies. To touch life at all points; to t«uch it with some perception of 
its ideal possibilities and of its actual realizations, and to hold the golden 
mean of fidelity to noble standards and sympathy for imperfect means, is 
the education in that experience which makes wisdom. 

Press associations arc bringing women journalists into closer knowledge 
and sympathies. The New England Woman's Press Club is fortunate in 
having for its President Mrs. Sallie Joy White, an able and accomplished 
journalist, whose wide comprehension of the work, and fidelity to a high 
standard lias made her notable among the women of the press. Tour com- 
mittee learn from her that the club holds monthly meetings, when topics of 
newspaper interest are discussed, and that its influence has achieved one 
practical result i%securing the appointment of police matrons in Bost«n. 

There is one phase of the subject on which we beg your leave to dwell 
for a moment, — that of the personal element in jonmalism. It is vital a 
element and— alas 1 a dangerous one. In this, considered in its large inclu- 
siveness, lies both the strength and the weakness, the uplifting and the 
corrupting force. The phrase personal journalism, is currently accepted in 
its narrowest limits and most frivolous possibilities; but this is not its true 
scope. What, indeed, is all biography, and to a great degree all history, 
but personal writing? What makes the charm of the novel save personal 
interests dramaticaUy presented? National and international politics take 
their color and their importance from the personalities of the men who are 
the prime movers, and since the world in general is made for men and 
women and is made by them, the personal element caiuiot be eliminated 
from tliat which is the expression of a people's life — its journalism. That 
its degrading and corrupting use can and should be eliminated is true; 
and it is also true that there is already a perceptible tendency in tliis direc- 
tion. Perhaps the worst aspect of the demand for personal journalism is 
the temptation it offers a class of writers to sacrifice individual honor and 
integrity to a temporary gain. They may come in possession of mme of 
those essentially private and personal facts of a man's life which U would 
be a matter of ideal integrity to refi-ain from circulating. If relattd to the 
journalist an matter of friendly confidence, the obligation is suflictently 
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obvious; if it chance to come to his knowledi^e through indirect means, the 
obligation is not less strong, because it is more subtle and moi'c entirely an 
affair of lionor. But the current of the journalistic maelstrom which ci-aves 
sensation di-aws him iu almost, it may be, imperceptibly; he cheats himself 
with plausible sophistries; he declares thatif he does not "get ahead of the 
other fellow," and give it in the liambler to-day, it will be Hiiappcd up and 
elaborated in the Tattler to-morrow. He knows such matter is instantly 
av^lable in cash, and bo he sells his soul for a mess of pottage. Yet, to the 
credit of journalism be it said, such success — if the term may be so dose- 
crated — is as transient aa it is trivial. The journals that will publish and 
pay for such dishonorable work do not respect the man wlio will lend him- 
self to do it. In time, and usually, too, not a very long time he loses his 
position, and loses all that respect which makes life worth the living. 
Journalistic rciputation is good, but journalistic chai'acter is better. Its 
success is, after all, but the fine inflorescence of life, which is the fruit 
which many conditions go to perfect. Temperament, the power of sympa- 
thetic assimilation, versatile availability, sweetness of spirit, the faculty to 
live harmoniously in the atmosphere of a newspaper ofBce, which is a world 
of itself, and professional enthusiasm, — all these are indispensable factors 
in success, and without these qualifications the mere ability to write accept- 
ably will never make a professional journalist. 

Journalism should be — and your committee believe women are helping 
to make it — truthful. It should insist that shams are not entitled to public 
confidence and support; it should insist, eveu at the risk of being held 
nnsym pathetic and unkind, that tiie woman who needs or desires to do 
remunerative work shall enter on it by honest and legitimate effort. It is 
the business of the press to tell the truth so uearly as the truth may be dis- 
cerned ; and to hold fast to the part of moral uprightness whether or not it 
he the part of immediate or general popularity. 

Your committee believe that women in American journalism are con- 
tributing of their best; that in the exacting requirements of this profession 
they are endeavoring to avoid all unnecessary irritation, to treat the kalc- 
iodoscopic p^eantryof society notsccording to what one may believe are its 
deserts, but rather as Hamlet advised Polonius, according to one's own 
honor and dignity. If it is fitting to give a courtesy, a favor, or a recogni- 
tion, give it, whether the recipient be high or low, rich or poor; whether he 
be friend or enemy. How shall I use them, my lord? questioned Polonius. 
TTse them not after their deserts, but after your own honor and dignity, 
replies Hamlet. Te give of the best that life has given to ourselves; to use 
the world — not after its fancied deserts, but after our own honor and dignity, 
is the true philosophy of serene and worthy living. 
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LITA BARNEY SATLES, Custodian. 

KILLINQLr, CONN. 

VHHE Custodian desires to make a, Statement and Report concerning the 
3, pnWications of tlie A. A. W. which have been in her cai'o since the 
lUth CongrCBS, at Portland, Mo. So many inquiries come tu her, both 
from memboi's and from Lihrailes that desire to i-eceive a Hie of our publi- 
cations from the first, that some little exiilaiiatiou of the inability of this 
association to supply just what is often asked, is needed. 

Speaking generally, for tlie flrst ten years of oui' oKistence, our publica- 
tions, with tlie exception of those of the First Congress, have not much 
more than filled tlie demands of the membership, which lifie made it impos- 
sible to answer the calls for complete files, which are now considered bo 
desirable by many members, as well as byliibraries in vaiious places. There 
was a good edition of the First Congi'ess Papers issued, but as the associa- 
tion was ;<fOHng and modest, and not yet fully coguizant of its own powers 
and uses, it did not force its Report upon the world, nor value it as it sliould, 
and tlie bulk of the edition, which was stored in tlie house of a lady who 
went to Scotland for a few years, is supposed, in some way, to have been 
sold b; an irresponsible person to the ragman. The first Report which cover- 
ed IfiS pf^es, and consisted of the thirty-five articles presented at the First 
Congress in 1873, would be very valuable if it was in existence to-day. 

Only three Papers of the 2d Congress, at Chicago, were published, and 
but a small edition; but after the 3d Congress, at Syracuse, tlie twenty 
Papers given at this meeting, the list of officers and committees for the 
ensuing year, and also that of the previous year, were published, but in 
limited quantity. 

After the 4th Congress, which was held in PliUadelphia in "76, the 
Papers were published on 120 pages, which also contained tlie addresses of 
officers and meml>ers, and in an appendix gave a very condensed history of 
the inception of the movement. This edition did not exceed 500, if I 
remember rightly, and was soon exhausted. 

Tlie Report of the 5th and Otli Congresses was made by the Secretary in 
about three pages, to which was added a list of officers and members, and 
chairmen of committes. Tliis was the first Secretary's Report, and the first 
time also that tlic Treasurer had reported. 

The Ttli Congress was held at Madison, Wis., and was merely summa- 
rized by the Secretary in a small pamphlet, which also contained tlio list of 
officers, members and committees. Tlie Treasurer's i-eport was included, 
and two Papers were published in another pamphlet. 
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The 8th Congress convened in Boston, and the reports of its Secretary 
and Treasurer, lists of officers and members, the reports of five Vice-Fresi- 
dentfi, and five of the Papers given at the Congi-ess were publislied, includ- 
ing the opening address of tlie President. 

In 1881 the 9th Congress was hold in Buffalo, N. Y., but was only re- 
ported by the Secretary's summary, the Treasurer's report, and the usual 
lists (if officers and members, with four Papers published separately, and in 
small editions. 

After the 10th Congress, in Portland, He., in addition to the Secretary's 
report, etc., aa before enumerated, the reports of the various committees 
and of the Vice-Presidents were issued, which was t)io flrst time with the 
exception of the Boston Congress, that the reports of the Tics-Presidents 
had appeared. Six Papeis of this Congress were also printed, one of which 
is a statistical review in condensed form, of the ten Congresses then past, 
with the Historical Papers connected with its origin. This edition consisted 
of SCO copies, and was considered a large one. Since that time, however, 
our editions each year have been increased to 1000 each of the Reports and 
Papers, so that a portion of the issue has been placed iu the hands of the 
custodian, who is required to furnish members so far as possible with what 
tlie; desire, to send to Libraries, and to make up a miscellaneous collection 
as messengers to each place of meeting before the Congress arrives. 

The friends will therefore notice the impossibility of making up setts, 
and the almost impossibility of furnishing aaything published previous to 
the Portland edition, which is now nearly exhausted. 

The issues of the 11th Congress, held in Chicago, the 12tb in Baltimore, 
the 13th in Des Moines, the 14th in Louisville, and tlie 15th iu New York 
City, are on haud, and all requests therefor will be specially attended to 
by addressing tlie Custodian. The pamphlet " Rescue Work," can also be 
supplied. , I append Report for 

(fjcrrjiTjilfec of IguUicatior). 

Issued for the Association from Peter Paul Bros., Buffalo, 
N. Y., lUUO copies Book of Repoi-ta of 14th Congress, 
U pages at *1.75 $112 00 

Postage, expi'css, wrapping and mailing 14 1/1 

?i26 tn 

Fi-om Leonard A Lingle, Atlantic Highlands, N. J., 1000 

copies Book of Papers, 132 pages at tl.25. H05 00 

Postage, express, wrapping and mailing 10 H3 

$184 93 

Making SOU copies of " Rescue Work," by Dr. Blackwell, 

of England $22 75 



Ctmuidttee of Publication. 
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ff\OROSIS has already greeted you gladly and coi-dially. We, her del- 
VjJ egatee, feel honored in being a bond between you and lier, and it is a 
genuine pleasure to meet with you, true, earnest women, using God's 
great gifts of mental strength and womanly tenderness to help our sex help 
themselves. The sympathetic contact and attrition of such minds all work- 
ing (or a common end has an ever-widening influence. I see here to-day 
women whose names are household words in our land and others whose 
lives have not yet entered into the full sunlight of successful effort, but we 
are an oiganized body armed for regular warfare and not merely keeping 
up a kind of guerrilla struggle on the edges of the battlefield of life. 

Much will be said in this Congress of the influence of mothers, wives, 
and women in the full maturity of their powers, but I wish to say a few 
words on the influence and duty of young women. It is safe to set down as 
the first commandment in our gospel of work that every woman has duties 
to other women, and that she cannot avoid them. I dare not take much of 
your time, but, as representing Sorosis, tlie faithful friend of woman, must 
bear my testimony. 

What docs a young woman need as armor in her life-work ? First and 
foremost, a clear, strong intellect and steady conscience, to do good and 
lasting work. "How did you gain your influence over the Queen?" was 
asked Leonora Galigai by her judges. " By the power of a strong mind 
over a weak one " was her reply. Mental strength is not conscious of sex, 
and if Marie de Medicis had possessed the strength of mind of her confldante 
would she have died an object of charity in tlie house of the man who had 
wanned tlie walls of the Louvre with her full-blown beauty. 

I remember, wheu a student at Vassar, being one day at the Observatory 
with other students to visit Frof. Mitchell. Some remark I made elicited 
tlie comment from one of thom, " Yes, but you are one of the strong-minded 
ones." Trof. Mitchell turned suddenly on the aatonished girl with "Will 
you kindly tell me who are the weak-minded girls in tlie College ?" No one 
wished to answer the question. 

One important thing to do therefore, is to disabuse a girl's mind of the 
idea that mental sti'ength is unwomanly and that, in every situation where 
she can possibly depend on masculine care she should take advantage of it. 
Young women should learn to take care of themselves and their interests 
mental, moral, physical and pecuniary. Every girl should know how many 
cents make a dollar, how to gain them, keep them carefully and use them 
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wisely. The great business interegts of the couatry Affect her welfare as 
well as her brother's. Let her learn business methods, it will not prevent 
her being a good housekeeper or mother, quite the ooutrarj. If she cross 
the Rhine with Casar or combat the barbarians with Tacitus, con she the 
less control the undisciplined forces of her own home ? 

A woman may be blest with the best of fathers, brothers, husbands or 
sons, but how often have we seen the contrary, andknownof helpless women 
at the utter mercy of auf man who ma; happen to man^e their affairs. Not 
ever; woman is a natural financier, but she ought to be pnident and con- 
servative. Let her know enough, at least, not to be dependent on some 
man if left to herself, and let her look at finuicial affairs from a broader 
stand-point than the averse wommi. 

There would be fewer complaints of women's extravagance if daughters 
and sons were brought up on a level as regards the use of money. Too 
many regard the father's purse as a well, fed b; hidden springs from which 
they can draw at will, and have no idea of the labor and responsibility at- 
tendant on its filling. They should learn to regard property as not only a 
privilege but a serious ,i'esponsibility, for which they sliould hold themselves 
strictly accountable. Then, any unusual drain on their resources could be 
met by bringing up the reserves. Of course this means hard mental work, 
but what are we putinto this world for? Certainly not to rest in Tennyson's 
Lotus Land "careless of mankind." ICvery faculty of mind and body is 
God-given, and, if not used for good, wUl witness against us as surely as 
li«e one talent wrapped in a napkin and buried iu the earth. 

So too. — iu regulating the mental taste of their day, young women have 
a great privilege if they only knew it. If every one of them would refuse to 
even discnss many literary works on the booksellers' shelves, would not some 
writers starve or learn to write purer books. "Touch not, handle not" 
should be every girl's motto when books are placed before her whose moral- 
ity can be questioned, or those in which a vicious extravagance is called 
brillianc;. There are wonderful works of the imagination which do not 
suggest impossible situations, or find it necessary to create a chamber of 
horrors before the book will sell. And there are books wherein vivid de- 
scription and strong portrayal of character, blinds the young reader to the 
unconscious lowering of the tone of her mind. 

Lat«ly I read glowing notices of a new English edition of Th^ophile 
Gautier's novel, "Hllede Uaupin" and it was described as exquisitely 
illustrated. Being desirous of accumulating artistic works and admiring 
Gautier's brilliant books of travel I ordered the work fi-om Europe. When 
it came I read a few pages, then a few more here and there, glanced at the 
etchings, and then, — with all its wealtli of misdii-ected labor the book burned 
to ashes in my fire-place. 

Touug gu'ls can influence not only their own sex but the other by a 
sincere, frank expression of opinion on such works as the above. No one 
can be helped but many injured by them. Women have had and always 
will have great Influeuce, and if their training bo as in Eastern countries 
they will be narrow and ignorant, wielding influence by circuitous means, 
and becoming totally incapable of taking a broad, practical, helpful view 
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of things. Thef will intrigue, deceive and lead astray, because the; have 
no other means of action. 

In our land women are, largely, what they choose to make themselves, 
and as fast as they are fitted for any trade or profession it will certainly, if 
slowly, open its doors to them. But they must not expect to receive the 
wages of experienced workmen without their training. The time has come 
when skilled labor is everywhere in demand, and if young women will work 
as faithfully in an ordinary trade or profession as to fit diemselves for the 
concert-room or sti^e, they will find occupation. 

One other point,— a man generally takes his first great risk in life for 
the sake of a woman. If done, as it often is, early in life, that life may be 
made blessed or cursed according to the nature of the woman. Perhaps it 
is a Utopian dream to expect girls to act practically with regard to certain 
vices Society condones, but Intemperance for instance would never blight 
so many homes if they would refuse to olfor wine to their gentlemen friends. 

One case to illustrate my point. A lady, now a grey-haired matron, told 
me once that when a girl, always having wine at home she had offered it to 
gentlemen as a matter of course until her return home from boarding- 
school. Among her acquaintances was a brilliant gentleman and a great 
favorite in society. He called upon her one New Tear's day and was offered 
refreshments and wine. The latter he declined taking, but yielded at her 
ui^ent rec^uest. Before leaving he made an appointment for a few days 
later. Tlie day came, but no message from him. Very indignant, she spoke 
of it to a mutual friend who said "Why — haven't you heard? He is ill 
with delirium tremens, not expected to live. He had sworn off wine for a 
long time, but was given some on New Year day at one of his calls and that 
once drove liim from bad to worse so that he went on a regular spree and 
was found in a saloon." The lady said she was so shocked that she vowed 
then and there never to marry a man who touched liquor, or ever offer it in 
her house and — she kept her word. 

In this great world of sentient humanity, our lives are as a continent 
whose shores are washed by the ocean-waves of birth and death. Wo work 
in limits, like the coral Insect, dying as our duty is done and giving place to 
others. 

Bacb of us has her part to do ; — 

" For mankind are one in spirit and an impulse bears along 
Round the eartb's eleclrlc circle tbe swift Hash of rlglit or wrong. 
Whether conscloua orunoonsoloos, yet Humanity's vnal frame 
Through Its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or ahsnie. 
In the gain or loss of one race, all tbe real bave eqnal claim." - 

We cannot afford to remain passive spectators. Placed on earth with 
minds and bodies we arc bound to use them to the best advanti^e of the 
world and our own souls. Such organizations as the one we represent, and 
this by whoso courtesy we are present here to-day, have a grand mission to 
fulfill. 

We thank you for the privilege of meeting with yon and sharing your 
deliberations ; — Sorosis, through us, clasps hands with you in token of 
sympathy and comradeship. 

CATHARINE WEED BARNES, 
ELLA DIETZ CLTMER. 
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MRS. HARBIET A. TOWNSEND. (Dikbctor), PTeeiding Officer. 
ITT an Executive Session of the AeBOciation for the Advancement of 
^ffl Women held in LoiiiBville, Oct., 1S86, a report was received from 3 
* committee on State Organization. It was thought unwise to take any 
action in such direction at present. Our President, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, 
BUf^ested that informal local meetings might be called by any oflScer or 
director in any town or city whore the membership would warrant it, and 
that auch gatherings might serve as a means to renew and quicken interest 
in the aims and objects of tlie association. Acting upon this suggestion our 
Secretary, Miss Lapham, Issued a call to the members of A. A. W. residing 
in this State to attend a meeting to be hold at the home of the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union in Buffalo, Tuesday, Feb. Sth, 1887, at 10 

The weather was very unfavorable, but there were present Mrs, Anna 
Garlin Spencer, of Troy; Mi's, M. E. Bagg and Mrs. C. D. B. Mills, of 
Syracuse; Mrs. Charlott* A. Cleveland, of Perry; Miss Ella C. Lapham, of 
Fredonia, and Mesdames Crissy, Cutler, Hiisted, Pottibono, Hawkins, Moore, 
Slots, TiSt and Townsend, of BuHalo. Mrs. Townsond presided; and the 
Secretary of the Association gave the reasons for calling the meeting. An 
informal talk followed, in which nearly all present participated. The dis- 
cussion turned upon the desirability of holding such meetings, giving oppor- 
tunity to women who because of distance or lack of means are prev«nted 
from attending the annual Congress, to make known the needs of their par- 
ticular locality, to review the work of A. A. W. and present informal sugges- 
tions for increasing Its usefulness. 

To emphasize the need of the National Association, — the need 
of State organization was dwelt upon, and the idea advanced tliat 
great good would result fi-om such action. The time might not be ripe, 
but it must come if A. A. W. would perpetuate its existence. It was 
thought that A. A. W. suffered from a lack of sufficient advertising, as many 
women have never hoard of the association, and by many others its platform 
and methi>ds of work are entirely misunderstood. Committees from each 
State should keep the work before the public. 

A uniform course of study for members might increase interest. 
Social Science Clubs are needed because women are yet too timid to 
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ezpresBthemselveafreeljrbefore men on topics vital to their sex. A. A. W. had 
done a noDderfiil work in training women to Bpealc, — it had brought those 
together who otherwise never would have met, and incited tbem to greater 
moral and intellectual effort. It is imposBible tJ> estimate the influence of 
.such a gathering of wom.en ; even a local informal meeting of members may 
become a source of inspiration, a rallying point for many who can never 
hope to attend more than one Congress. Individual needs can be considered 
in small meetings, I'eports from other associations ^id clubs received and 
digested. The need of a permanent constituency of membership was 
urged, members should be loyal and work to increase membership. 

From the seed sown in Buffalo six years ago has grown tlie Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, having a membership of nearly one 
thousand ; it reaches out to elevate and protect women. 

At 3 P..M. a public meeting was held in the lecture room of the Union, 
and more than a hundred women listened to an able address from Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of Troy, on the topic "Motherhood outside the 
Home " ; — her noble helpful words were the means of giving a new impetus 
to an effort previously made to secure the appointment of a Police Matron; 
from that hour there was no rest until the end was accomplished. 

So you have the simple record of one day's work iu the interest of 
"trutli. justice and honor," does it not demonstrate the fact that there is 
need for more frequent joining of hands and consecration of purpose. If 
too early yet for State organization, such informal meetings may still bear 
fruit worthy of the harvest. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HARRIET A. TOTTNSKND. 

Errata— Mre. H, H. Oihen, Fa., deceased. 0ml 
Jenny Wateon Norton, 290 North Street, Buffalo, N. K 
North Twenty-Second Street, FHiladelphia. 

MlBBpelled: Mm. Charlotte P. FBtree, Chatrman of Notclaatlng Comi 
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JENNY K. TROUT, M. D., rice-PrenidcnL 

T^AVING given laut ycai as full a report as I could of tlie various Can- 
|0 adian provinces I find great difficulty in obtaining now facts from 
' distant provinces; tberefore tlio following statements will mostly relate 
to the Province of Ontario. 

The questions asked in youv circular are difBcult to answer with the 
meagre information available but I shall endeavor to supply such as I have 
accessible. 

In reply to the request of your Committee on Reforms and Statistics I 
find by the last Report (ISSG) that the avei-age salary per year paid women 
t«achei'3 in the several counties throughout the Province of Ontario is (267. 
In tlie towns P287, and the cities $359. I also find that the salaries of both 
men and women teachers have been slowly but steadily advancing. My 
statistics, I regi'et, do not date farther back than 18T3 but in tliat year men 
received an average salary of $380, women $254. Three years later they 
were paid respectively $385 and $200. In 1870 men rceived $409, women 
$2aS. The men were paid $415 and women $201) in 1882, while in 1886 they 
were respectively paid $427 and $281. Thus it will be seen that the increase 
is not large, but the steady advance is a hopeful sign, it being quite equal if 
not greater than the advance in the price of other departments of labor or eom- 
modities. With regard to the conditions whit,h have led to this advance in 
wages, I think that it can partly be traced to the increased wealth of the 
connti'y and to oi^anized labor which has to some extent benefitted the 
teachers as it has nearly all grades of workers I notice that one of the 
plaiiks in the Knights of Labor platform is equal wi^es for equal work for 
both men and women. The Bureau of Industiies lopoite, that in 1880 quite 
a number of Trades Unions had been formed, m the various towns and 
cities, composed wholly or in part of women. It is probable that as they 
increase in numbers and woaltli they will grow m()re intelligent and thus 
become a iwwerful factor in promoting our political welfare. Then as the 
years go by they may expect better pay and shoi-ter hours with more healthy 
and safer places to work in. 

Since my last repoi-t the Factory Act has been proclaimed law. Its 
chief provisions relate to the prevention of accidents and injury to women 
and children employed in them. Boys under twelve and girls under four- 
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teen maj be employed during the months of July, August and September in 
prepariug fruit for canning but not in the cooking room nor in other fac- 
tories. Children cannot be employed without a certiflcato showing thoir 
^0. They ai-e not allowed to work more than t«n hours per day or sixtj 
per week and are to have one hour at noon. The act further protects 
children and women by declaring that " no child shall be allowed to clean 
machinery while it is in motion, and that no girl or woman shall clean 
mill gearing in motion nor work in certain dangerous places around 
machinery." Inspectors are appointed to see tliat the clauses of this very 
useful act are faithfully observed by all employers. A penalty of six months 
imprisonment or a fine of ilOO is imposed on the owner of the factory and 
fine of t50 on the parent of the child for violation of this act. 

In answering the questions relating to health and longevity, I And it 
stated in the official report of Births, Marriages and Deaths that farmers 
wives average the greatest number of years. The report of the Bureau of 
Industries also shows that there are more cousumptives employed in the 
factories in Merritton than in any other town in this province. Children 
begin working in the mills so young, have so little outdoor exercise and 
inhale so much dust that it weakens them; consequently you will And more 
old men and women atthirtytfaaninmost places at forty or even fifty. In this 
province lung troubles produce more deaths among women than men, while 
in pneumonia the reverse is true. 

It is a matter of regret that statistics in this department of forty or even 
twenty years ago cannot he obtained. The average ^e of women at death 
in 1883 was 30.1 years and in 1885 they lived 31 years. In 18a'5 tlie average 
age of women teachers at the death was 30.5 years. The milliocry and 
dressmaking business appears to be more exhausting, as they averaged only 
32.8 yeai's. Domestic sei'vants reach the average of 37, seamstresses four 
years more, housewives 51 years and farmers wives 58 years. Out of 53,373 
women four hundred died from diseases incident to childbirth. 

One of the first important events that occurred in Toronto this yeai% 
was the election of Mr. Howland as Mayor of that city. He was the moi-al 
reform, the temperance candidate. The organized, determined, energetic 
work of the women not only secured his election, but gave him a handsome 
majority. Not only were the different wards or districts thoroughly can- 
vassed, but the polling booths were carefully watehed by women. Notwith- 
standing the fact that a large number of the names of women were improp- 
erly entered upon the lists of voters, no less than 1041 were recorded in 
favor of Mr. Howland, being an increase of 390 over the year previous. In 
other town and cities in Ontario the women took an active part in tlie muni- 
cipal elections. In the city of Hamilton IG4 ladies polled tlieir votes. 

As the yeai's pass along the Provincial Women's Christian Temperance 
Unions are 1>ettor organized, increasing in numbers and doing more elfective 
work. At one of their annual meetings an enthusiastic and heavy vote was 
given in favor of woman sulTr^e, and 1 think there are but few members who 
are not now decidedly in favor of temperance candidates. One important 
measure the W. C. T. U. has secured is the introduction of a text book on 
temperance into the public schools. 
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A Young Women's Christian Guild, which has for its object the advance- 
ment of women in religion, education and industrial pursuits has been 
established in Toronto. It also aimit to assist tlioae desirous of obtaining 
employment in securing situations. Already several classoB have been 
formed and tlie attendance is good. 

The Boys Industrial School is in good working order, and now its 
friends are extending its usefulness by introducing new facilities for teach- 
ing additional trades. The Industrial School tor girls has also done effective 
work. Much good is being accomplished by both. 

The Board of the Kingston Woman's Medical College has showed its 
faithfulness to its creed in filling its first vacancy by electing Mrs. Smitli 
Shoi'tt, M. D. , one of its first graduates, to the chair of medical jurispru- 
dence and sanitary science. Her brilbmit career as a student and practi- 
tioner promises well for bor future collegiate work. Dr. Kliaabeth Boatty, 
one of tlie lirst graduates of this collie, is now a medical missionary at 
Indore, India, and it is stated that during her last year she treated no less 
than 6,000 patients. 

Among the many benevolent institutions in the city of Toronto I shall 
notice but one, the Home for Incui-ablcs. Man; women without home or 
frieuds, afflicted by lingering incurable disease can find in it a comfortable 
home and good medical attendance. Several ladies of means have displayed 
their interest b; making liberal contributions to its support. The laige^t 
amount came from Mrs. Alex. Cameron, who gave the sum of (8,200. 

In the Province of Manitoba there are but few changes tojiot«. Women, 
whether married or single may vote at municipal elections same as men, 
providing tliat they have the necessary property qualification. An amend- 
ment to the act permitting them to occupy the highest positions at the gift 
of the city was only voted down by a very narrow majority in the legisla- 
ture. Ho doubt they will be fully enfranchised after the next general 
election. 

In Portage la Prairie, a western town in that Province, Lansdowne 
College, open to both se:ceB, has been est»bliebed with an efficient staff of 
teachers. 



CORDELIA A. QUIMBY, Vice-Presideid. 

!N behalf of Maine it is my pleasure to report, first, in the reply to the two 
q^ucstjons regarding the remuneration to women teachei's, ajid as 
compared with the wages of men in the same grade of teaching, 
from an official report from the State Superintendent of Schools. The 
questions suggested by the Committee on Reforms and Statistics of tlic 
A. A. W. of last year were. 

First, " Has advance been made in the wages of women as compared 
with those of men in the same grade of tcacliing, either in the State 
average or in any locality?" 
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Second, " What are the wagea of each sex to-day compared with Uioae 
of twenty-five, thirty or forty years i^o?' ' 

A careful examination of the Htatistics of the State for a series of years 
shows a gradual gain m the wages of both men and women, and further 
that the ratii) of women teachers to-day is largely in excess of tweuty-flve 
or thirty years ago. Women taking the place of men in winter terms, 
except when a large or troublesome school requires, as is generally sup|)osed, 
masculine eaergj. The large number of teachers supplied annually by our 
Normal and High Schools furnishes not only a large annual export, but also 
serves to depress the wag^ in this State below the wages of most other 
States for the same grade of work, there being tliree Normal Schools in the 
State. 

In reply to the question "Has advance been made in the wages of 
women?" the State Superintendent, Professor Luce, replies: 

Accoi-ding to tlie statistics as shown by the Superintendent's Uoport 

for 18SS, the average wages fur male teachers per week was. ... . |i5 46 

Average wages for women 2 13 

Tlie avei-age w^es for men in 1887 were, per week 8 45 

The average wages for the same period of time for womeu 4 14 

A slight advance, not equal to the demand, however. In the four 
counties of Cumberland, Kennebec, Franklin and Androscroggin women's 
wages in schools have been neai'ly doubled during the past thirty years. 
Tlie four counties containing the cities of Portland, Augusta, Lewiston and 
Auburn, in 1858 the number of male teachers employed were 2,828; During 
tlie same year, women teachers, 4,506. In 1886 and 1887 the number 
of men teacliers, 1,504; number of women in summer, 5,218; in 
winter, 3,060. Thus it will readily be seen tliat there has been a 
decrease in tlie employment of men in teaching, with a proportionate 
increase of women, and a gradual increase of salaries as old ideas have been 
superceded by newer and more liberal views, founded upon facts rather 
than Uieories. In the capital city of the State, Augusta, in the country 
women teachers receive per week, $6.50; in Williams' District, $8.00; in 
Till^e District, $10.00. 

For further information the followii^ questions wore asked by Uie com- 
mittee of whom Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell is chairman ; 

First, "Are there any occupations or conditions in which women in 
your State have exceptionally good health or unusual longevity?" 

Second, "Are there any in which they have exceptionally bad health 
with deficient longevity ?" 

Third, "How docs tlie health and longevity of differentclasses of women 
in your State as given by the last census or otherwise estimated compare 
with similar estimates <)f twenty-flve or foi'tj years ago ?" 

In order to answer these questions intelli gently I corresponded with 
several prominent womeu physicians of my State, and I will read extracts 
from their replies as being more explicit than anything I could formulate. 
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AuBUBK, Mainb, Oct. 12th, 1887. 

My Beak Mrh. Qitimby : — Tour letter and not of questions received. I 
have answered the first two accordinf; to tlie best of my ability aiid in ac- 
cordance with my convicHona : In regard to your first question I can say 
that, aceordinE to my obKcrvation, I believe tlie women wliose occupation ie 
divided 1>etneen indoors and ont-of-doora life, such, for Instance, aa live in 
tiic suburbs of our cities and liave their housework to do together with tlie 
caring for a garden and getting their produce to market, or those on farms 
who do tlieir housework and a portion of the farm work, even some of the 
hard parts, ai-e healthier and live longer tlian any other class. 

Statistics show, to be sure, that farmers' wives form a high percentaite 
of the inmates of our insane asyliims, but that is in cases where there is 
help outside unproportioned to that within tlie house, constantly adding to 
the women's work, she getting no time to be out of doors loses all desire to 
get out, and becomes a mere drudge with no pleasure in her work. 
Wlien her employment takes her out of doora and she is employed mentally 
and physically white out, If her hands do become hai'dened, so also does her 
constitution and 1 am inclined to think that mentally she becomes strmiger. 
Certainty I think the lives of such women as a rule aie prolonged beyond 
the average of any other clafis. In our cities and vUlages the girls and 
women who do housework are those who have the Jirmest health. 

Maky Bates Stevens, M. D. 

P. S. — After thinking over the occupations and conditions of our 
women, I thought Dr. Elisabeth Horr of Lewiston, would be good autliority 
with whom to consult. I found she i^reed perfectly with me, tliercfove 
you may consider the foregoing reply as not only my thought but her's also. 

LswiBTON, Maine, Oct., 1887. 

Mbs. Quimby, DeabMadam:— Inanswertoyourflrat question, I would 
reply " Housework." To your second, " Millwork." To your third, there 
never have been liealth statistics in Maine. Onr Boai'd of Health will see to 
the department at our next census. 

Dr. Farr of New York estimating from the states that made health 
reports in 1880, gives the longevity of all United States women at 
birth an average of 41 and Sl-one-huudredth years. At one yeai' of age 
47 and 31 one-hundredths. I think Maine will give a higher average, but 
this cannot be proved until 1890, A. D. Increased life rate is duo to the 
better care of the young and feeble. Women owe mucli of their ill-health 
and shortness of life to the fact of not regarding the natural laws of their 
hoing as sacred; to suMti&aing heaith, principles tmd oven duty, toany caprice 
of pleasure or fashion. When will woman see of the travail of her soul and he 
satisfied ? Tea, more than satisfied, thanltful to the Father of all, whogives 
into her life and keeping children to love and to rear in the fear of God, and 
in the knowledge of his laws, that their days may be long in the earth, and 
that the world may bo better for their lives 1 

Maine boasts of three colleges which admit women, viz: Bates at Lewis- 
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ton; Colby at Waterville; Agricultural College at Orono. The women 

graduates in every instance have acquitted themselves nnyre than creditably, 
in scholarship and general information, and continue to do good work in the 
world at large. 

There are twelve women physicians practicing in the Stat«, all of whom 
honor the profession of their choice. At present there is but one ordained 
minister in the State, Rev, C. E. Angell of the Universalist Church. The 
W. C. T, U. of Maine is well organized, and doing a most efficient work in 
every department of morals which they have chosen as helpful in building 
up a noble manliood and womanhood. In all charitable and philanthropical 
matters our women manifest an active interest. The W. C. T. U. in addition 
to the man; lines of reformatory and philanthropic effort are successfully 
advancing the systematic study of practical hygoine in the schools, its rela- 
tions to the schools, families and communities. Matrons are doing excellent 
work in the Police of our cities. The State Woman's Suffrage Association 
is active in its efforts to influence public opinion; and thus advance all that 
is of interest to woman in the working and practical affairs of life. The 
industries of women in our State are largely represented in our State and 
County Fairs. The need of a reformatory prison for Women has been 
agitated for the past three years in our State Legislature, and will be con- 
tinued until it is accomplished which we have reasonable hope that it will 
be soon. At the last session of the Legislature the age of consent was 
raised from ten to thirteen years only, much to the deep regret of thinking 
women wlio in that cold climate regard females of that age as children too 
immature to understand what they are doing, and surely they oi^^t not to 
be held responsible for their womanhood until they have attained it. 

We have one Industrial School for Girls which is doing the grandest 
work that has ever been done by any charity for children in the State. It is 
already self-supporting. Each inmate is made capable of eai'ning a living 
before she is thrown out upon the world. There is a Temporary Homo for 
Women and Children, which in so far as possible lifts up the outcast and 
encourages them to live lives of puiity and honesty, by providing homes 
and occupations for them when tlioy leave the Refuge. 

We have or you have heard through tlie Committee on Art that there 
are seven Art Clubs in Maine, organized, manned and enjoyed by women 
only. Many Eisttiry and Reading Clubs are weekly pursuing a systematic 
course of study from October to May in our leading cities and villages, and 
wherever they exist they create an intensely refined interest in woman's 
advance and better development of her God-given powers. 

Maine has one insane hospital, whose inmates now numl)cr over -WO, 
more tlian half of whom are women. It was my privilege to receive the 
first commission given a woman for public work in my State, 16 years ago. 
The duties were to visit the insane hospital in company with two members 
of the Governor's Council as an inspector or visitor. My visits were every 
week, unannounced, at any hour of the day or night. I served in this 
capacity G years, and afterward, the law i'e<iuiring a woman on the Board of 
Trustees, served 3 years as Trustee, duiing which time many important 
reforms were agitated and effected, chief among them was conceived the 
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need of a woman pltysjcian — the greatest need tor the comfort and cjire of 
the unfortunate women inmates. It giTOS mo excooding; pleasure to report 
that durin» tlie )>ast yoar a lady physician has been appointed to fill this 
imiK>rtant pait of labor. To show the histoi-y of this innovation and its 
I)resent ostimation by the officers of the institution, I will read a letter 
sifn>e<l by the Trustees, Superintendent and subordinate officers to Urg. 
Uarriet A. Townsend, of Buffalo, N. T. 



FROM THE MAINE INSANE HOSPITAL. 

AuousTA, Me., June 3, 1887. 

Mrs. Harriet A. Townsend, Buffalo, N. T., Dear Madau: — 
Your letter of recent date to Mrs. C. A. Quimby, making inquiry relative to 
the advisability and efficiency of a Board of Trustees for Insane Hospitals 
composed, in part, of women, was by Mrs. Quimby placed in our hands for 

We are pleased to make the following statements relative thereto: The 
legislature of Maine In 1880 changed the law relative to the Board of Trus- 
tees, so that the government of the Maine Insane Hospital is vested in a 
committee of six Trustees, " one of whom shall be a woman," the old law 
being amended by tlie addition of the words, "one of whom shall be a 
woman." 

This movement at tlie time mot with considerable opposition, many 
good friends of the institution honestly doubting the propriety of such 
action and sincerely believing that the efficiency of the Board would be 
lessened. Mrs. C. A. Quimby received the first appointment on the Board, 
declining a re-appointment after a term of three years' duties devolving 
upon her. Mrs. E. J. Torsey of Kent's Hill, a lady of rare talente and 
ability, was then appointed in her place, and yet to the gratification and 
entire satisfaction of all concerned, retains tlie position. Thus it will be 
seen that a woman has been associated with five men on the Board of Tins- 
tees of this institution for a period of more than seven years, to tbe greatly 
increased satisfaction of patiente and resident officers of tlie hospital, and 
the univei'sal gratification of the State at large. The only regret we have to 
ox]>rcHS is that the law was not so amended as to read " two of whom shall 
bo women," instead of "one of whom shall be a woman." 

This change will, no doubt be made in the near future, cither by vesting 
the government of the hospital in a Board of Trustees of six, two of whom 
shall be women, or by increasing the number to seven, and thus having two 
women on the Board. Nothing would induce us te go back to the old law. 
We have three assistant physicians, one of whom is a woman. Wo are also 
much gratified by this change, and firmly believe that the best interests of 
the institution, and especially of the unfortunates herein congregated, are 
greatly enhanced and most faithfully subserved by the changes already 
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accomplished; and that the sut^gestioDs above made would more fully meet 
our approval aud still further iucrease tho uDiuloucy of the Board. 
Tours reBpoutfully, 

J AM Eh WkYMOUTU, 

E. A. TuoMi'SOM, 
Daniel O. Bowen, 
J. W. Dkakboun, 
J. n. Manlev, 

Trustees. 
BlUELOW T. Sahboun, 

Supeiiut^^ndent. 
O. S. C. Davies, 

Assistant Saperiutcudcnt. 
John W. Cuahb. 

LETTER FROM EX-GOVERNOR TLAISTED OF MAINE. 

AuQUSTA, Maine, June 8, IWl. 

Mrs. IIauiiiet A. Townbenu, Dkau Mai>am :— Agreeably to Mrs. C. A. 
Quimliy's re<juest, I wiite you in regard to our Insane Asylum, particularly 
as to the wisdom of the law requiring the appointment of a woman Tiustco 
upon its Roard of Management. 

The law has been in operation six years, since ISSI, when Mrs. Quimby 
was appointed by me, as Goveraor, the first woman Trustee of the institu- 
tion. She served three years witli gi'oat acceptanue, and in tliat time con- 
quered all prejudice against the innovation. Tliere is now only one opinion 
in this Htat« as to the wisdom of the law and its beneficial effects. To my 
mind, they are so self-evident that I regard the matter as hardly one for 
examination. The law will, I doubt not, soon be changed, providing for the 
appointment of two or more women as Trustees on the Hoard. The experi- 
ment with us is no longer an experiment; it has become a part of the 
institution. The change is one I cannot commend too highly. Indued it 
has been the greatest blessing to this most unfortunate class. I have the 
honor to be your most obedient servant, H. M. Flaisteu. 

FROM GOVERNOR BODWELL OF MAINE. 

Hallowell, Maine, June 13, 1887. 

Mrs, H. a. Townsbnd, Deab Madam :— Tours to Mrs. Quimby has 
been forwarded to me for my views in regard to the employment of women 
as Trustees of the insane Asylum of your State. In i-ep1y will say that I 
consider it of the highest importance that females should be put upon the 
Board of Ti*UBtces, as there are many things which would be communicated 
to them by patients which would not he if tliei'C were male Trustees. Like 
everything else, ii wants women who are level-headed, nut in any way in- 
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clined to be impuUive, aiid wlio will take things considei'atelj and in an 
unprejudiced manner, an far as cau be. Tlio imiioitance i)f this we find 
here to be very great, and I have no licsitaJicy in saying that I eouHidor in 
all iustitutiuus whoi'o females are coiillued it is necessary tu have part of tlie 
Trustees women. 

Hoping tlio above will bu of some small si 
ti'uly, [Signed] 

In conclusion, I beg pardon for the length of tliis Iteport, and will only 
add ; While the women of Maine liftve not yet reached the ideal of their 
ambition as to intellectual, moral and industrial attainments, there is much 
to eneourage tlioir earnest efToi'ts in the healtliful tone of sentiment thatnow 
BO generally prevails in favor of giving her true plaee in the world's work; 
her tnte station as the poor of man, deserving of equal rights, and equal pay 
for work well done as that of man in the same grade of labor bo it lower or 
higher, intellectual or manual. 



MISS CAROLINE E. WENDELL, Viee-Prenident. 

IT is felt that the women of New Hampshire are slowly advancing toward 
a larger independence of womanly character. A more general interest 

is manifested in self-culture and in charitable and philanthropic enter- 
prises. The number of women who engage in business pursuits and prove 
tlicmselves capable of so doing is on tiie increase. Women are employed 
some what in banks and as librarians and telegraph operators. About forty 
women hold tlie position of post^mistress. Tliero are at least a dozen laily 
physicians, and they meet with increasing favor, several having a very exten- 
sive practice. The medical societies of botli schools have courteously 
opened their doors to them, and the prejudice against consultation with 
them is greatly lessened. 

In about twenty towns women are members of the School Board. Four 
litoraiy institutions liave lady principals, while in the public schools there 
are nearly twelve times as many women teachers as men. At tlie County 
Teachers' Institute the lady teachers are accorded a prominent place. 
Recently a lady was appointed by the Governor as one of the Trustees of 
ttie State Normal School, which is the ftrst instance of the kind. 

An Art Club was started at Concord a year since, which lias met with 
fine success. A series of lectures on the Eise and Progi-css of Art in vari- 
ous countries has been given by different ones at their meeting, followed by 
discussions. The society has now a membership of sixty ladies and a 
library of valuable work on art, to which additions will bo made each year. 
There ai-c also five Shakespeare Clubs at Coneoi-d, all of which are flourish- 
ing. A Shakespeare Club has just been formed at Nashua, and there may 
be others of which we have not learned. Tlie number of Chatauqua 
Circles is increasing year by year. In one city a series of parlor lectures on 
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